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PREFACE 


The Arte of English Poesie is a work of [droved usefulness 
Contemporaries and seventeenth-century writers bor 
rowed from it wholesale, and literary historians, critic! 

J ? 

and philologists still turn to it again and again; it; 
disiecta membra meet one everywhere in Elizabethar 
studies, let, though much handled, it seems to hav< 
made little impression as a whole. It is in the convictior 
that the work deserves to be read and appreciated fo) 
itself, as a piece ot lively exploration and the record o; 
an interesting personality, that we have undertaken this 
edition and presented it in this form. The book woulc 
repay more detailed elucidation than the limits of this 
edition allow, but minute annotation of so lengthy a 
work would have put its price beyond the reach of the 
common reader. It is the object of the present edition 
to place the Arte before a wide circle of those interested 
in Elizabethan letters as a vivid record of Elizabethan 
critical and creative habits and to introduce its author 


as not only knowable but worth knowing. 

It is our pleasant duty to thank Dr F. S. Boas for 


kindly interest at the beginning of this enterprise. 
Dr R. B. McKerrow for unfailing helpfulness and much 
wise counsel on our work in all its stages, and the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University Press for their courageous 
generosity in undertaking this publication. We should 
also like to record our appreciation of the help Miss 
Avery Woodward has given us on some Greek and 
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P R E F A C I 


. .,1-10,.-,. and of the courtesy and ungrudging 

' - ■ . .,-eived from the staffs ot the Public 


-.v.UK 5 . 


'.VC h'Ave re 


. 1 omce the J^adleian L.lbrarv and the British 

m Com I'mmlv, eve should like Miss K. S. B^k » 
■“.' A,, -vAediron as some recognition of the 

Tudor stud.es mhich bo.h editors 
o-nm hcr'labours on their behalf many years ago. 

" re <Tt'the /tr' is endorsed or not, 

Vdhctner i, ,hat it has supplied 

''''V;'' :'“n-rh .he oe'rtcct formula for submitting a 

.r,nor of the work; ‘the election is the 

new inter'M-et.ition or 

^vrltcrs. the uidL^emcnt the worlds . 


A. W. 
C. D. 
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I XT RODUC'TTOX 


PRELIMINARY 


The main outlines of the story of Elizabethan criticisni — 
of the assimilation and translation into Enirlish thoupht 
of the common Renaissance heritage ot ideas—are well- 
enough known. In works ol retcrence, in source-books 
and anthologies, the .irte of Ku^Iish Poesie has been 
‘placed’ in its relationship to the main trend of English 
and foreign criticism. In the followinor pau;es an attempt 

^ ' I V « 

will be made to develop the interest ol author and book 
in and for themselves. The .irte is not onh' the most 
ambitious and comprehensive undertaking in Eliza¬ 
bethan criticism; it is also the exf^ression of one of the 
most alert and flexible Elizabethan minds. It is human¬ 
istic and also genially human. 

One other work claimed by the writer of the Arte 
survives— Parthenicides, a brief collection of poems in 
honour of Elizabeth, which can be assigned from in¬ 
ternal evidence to c. 1581—2. These poems are not 
easily accessible and have been very little read. They 
provide interesting corroboration of the personality dis¬ 
cerned in the Arte and even more incontestably reveal 
it as endowed (for its time) with an unusually pene¬ 
trating and courageous sense of reality. The rhythms, 
as survivals of a simple early-Tudor syllabic prosody, 
might well rouse the young Harington’s scorn, but the 
substance at its best reveals a mind of the type we like 
to think of as modern. 


It is unsatisfactory to leave such a writer with only 
a vague and disputed title to a name. This Introduction 
will attempt to justify and clarify the ascription of the 
Arte to ‘Puttenham’ and to recall from his extant 


writings some of the more interesting traits of a distinc 
five personality. 
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ARTK ok ENGLISH POESIE 

' ■’ '"■'"""‘''.K -:;:?hNg!owth'’a'ndNa; us 

' .o,"utencles 'and indubitable reconsidera- 

''"'"“Tved ' irs ^onJlusions. as well as to 

::';StX:tnd c.-oss,eutte„ts 

7:rw'r :r ^rac^Xiy. 

td hib. old .lec ana uic , , rrltical work of 

o’r^iav ’-esults of experience in the 

Vd ' r ^ at; well as of books and finds a unifying 

" n"thV paranel °"bfem wTth 

bv relating literature not to ethics but to 1’^^. 
vicrlrous'^expirra^tn the field where 

ir:i:rr^de xXapAcH™o\,oet,j, It. 

unfoncebed with the abstract theor.es 
bulk of t;”i;-;“brrhT existence of 

;A",rthe'e:A-°n hfilual a?d ind.vidual need^ 
r,rwh" addresses hut.self strenuouslv p -g™!- 

rrd"tii;“hcu:".r"oratt,idhf r thi'Ao-yiy™ 

-^d ortlle' o£are dead to 

spectlvebf time should save us from concu.-r.ng ... the 
I•^te-F,liaabethan impat.e.ice with the sobei er we. 
nid-Tudor writers. From the t’™?°p'g=ntet>penp 
tliere ememed a gradual awareness of the stressed struc- 

irof Eihlishberse, from the Inkhorn term emu 

troversy an enhanced sense of the multiple textu.e ol 
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INTRODUCTION 


our language, magnificently exploited in the period that 
followed, and from the rhetorical cult (now deadest ot 
all) a sort ot religious industry in language that soon 
enabled it to throw away its crutches ot schemes and 
tropes. The .irte, read strenuously and imaginativ'ciy, 
should make all these dry bones liv'e. Xo one was less 
ot a pedant than ‘Puttenham’. Had these things been 
matters of pedantry he would not have handled them. 
They were objects of delight at a court which was a 
main growing point in the national lite. 

I. THE AU'l'HORSHIP 

The Arte of KrigUsJi Poesie appeared anonymously, ac¬ 
companied by a dedication in which Richard Field, its 
printer, protessed ignorance of its authorship. It is 
quite clear, however, from the alterations made while 
the work was in the press,' that it was published with 
its author’s co-operation and that its anon)'mity refiected 
the feeling that a gentleman should be ‘dayntie of his 
doings’ and not advertise his name in print. In the 
book itself no attempt is made to conceal its writer’s 
identity. On the contrary, it is one of the most intimate 
works of its age and, from its autobiographical clues 
and numerous references to his earlier works, many 
contemporaries must have guessed its author without 
difficulty. 

The two early references to the authorship of the 
Arte which have come to light agree in attributing it to 
‘Puttenham ’.- Two years after its publication Harington 
(though he respected in print its author’s anonymity by 
describing him as an ‘unknowne’), in a private note to 
Field, referred to what is undoubtedly the Arte as ‘Put- 

1 T. Bibliographical Note, p. cv. 

2 For a detailed account of early notices concerning the authorship of 
the Arte, V. Capt. B. M. Ward’s article, ‘The Authorship of the Arte ot 
English Poesie: A suggestion’, Re^ie^ of English Studies, 1925, pp. 284-308. 
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I AK l K OF KNOLISH POESIE 

,h<«k'. About 

i,o: H p.-r r::u.:, tie^orihcd it tts the work as the tame ts 

“ 00 ,; :'.*- retercuce to 'Puttenham' to a 

V 'u- the l-.noHsh tongue’ as printed m the 

^ "cfUtn of CmikIcu's Accvo'terJ, where Maister 
lyul^ui'h;;::: ,s mcuinonccl w.th Snfney and Stanyhurst 

as h iviiu. denionstratcd the copiousncssc o mB 

s, I hls does not cxphctK- f'-; 

Ivnn’ with the p/r/c-, but it proves, at all eeents, tn 

,sf r\ittenh.ini with literary associations. 

^Itorlst Uintitv the author of the have 

proved i’nconclusive. Until critical opinion 

,-c -l hptAve’en Georue Puttenham (the candidate ot 

"he V 01 k’s earlv editors) and Richard, his elder brother 

whoie claims cvere first canvassed by Croft in h.s edition 
Richard have been discredited by Gapt. B. i • j 

belief that it was the work of a Puttenham and sug 
nested Lord I.umley as its author ; 

has iiceived. in some quarters, 

c‘ h wl al is known of Ltimley and although on some 

points there was no evidence to show ";’h«hy ‘“y 
lallied or not and Lumley was given the beneht ot th 

doubt, no serious discrepancies appeared to exist hive 
disturbing facts, however, raise 

he was in Brussels in the spring of I5b<> "'dh 

in-law, the Earl of Arundel, and attend^ "'t fWm 

a" which the writer of the A,;e ’stoode a beholder 


Vol. I, Introduction, pp 
K.E.S.y loc, cit. 
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I N I R O D U C 7' I i) N 

(p. 271)/ Capt. Ward argued rliat JAuulcn', who oti 
17 March 1565 6 received a royal commission To trans¬ 
act certain business in Italy, left London with Arun¬ 
del on 19 March. But r\rundel ‘went over Seas’ on 
16 IVlaich,■ betore the signing ot this commission, aiul 
there is some evidence that Lumlev was still in Ltialand 
three days later .j He appears to have been back bv 
24 May.-i He had, therefore, rather less than nine 
weeks in which to reach Italy, complete his negotiations 
and return to Kngland, so that it is very unlikely that 

he had the time tor so long a detour as a visit to Brussels 
involved. 

Secondly, Capt. W ard strengthened his case for 
Lumley by reterence to his reputation as an antiquarv 
and book-collector, but the catalogue of his library'5 
reveals the tact that his books consisted mainly of I.atin 
works on theology and history. Lumley’s library can¬ 
not be taken as representative exclusively of his own 
literary tastes, since it comprised the spoils of various 
monastic_ libraries, some ot Cranmer’s books and the 
library ot the Earl of Arundel, who was well known as 
a book collector. It is, theretore, not so much what the 
library contained as what it did not contain that is 
significant: and the only original works of contemporary 

ssslissfssss 

reference only. SubseuuLt ref rkn , n ^ 'h--' 

be by official^numbersj ^ documents will 

54/702, nos. 49 and 50. 

transcript, MS^ Add ^ 366cil'L'in h possesses a modern 

AST “St sstt -ris iSSI A 
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Um.ley possessed were the 

i:-wdr^i> <^eene^ As the equip- 

and the / by 

„un,t ior writing the A^n., ^ lottel’s Miscellany, 

l,,ni the Kn-hsh yoenis ot Gmei, io ^, . _ 

^ • /. , - TrivWrrvi le S j 


,M>,Tt Ol- ENt^I.liH I'UESIE 


■‘n\S Ol ^— _, . 

- Po^ie-^ lurberville’s Epitaphes, 

y,;we'ngne b 1 o.u- , . Soowthern s Pan- 

nvlnulcript containing lyrics of Dyer, 

Kalemh, even 'fottel’s "O' 

Asthe ownerot a hbr . apparently 

he had fcmarkablv tew L g hterature or the 

took not the shga .es library is, indeed, 

prc.blems that ^ J of English Poetry did 

that ot a man tor v\noiu 

not exist. 'imonG: his books the 

Th.rdly., p-g'^r Phl'hTs traSon of a work of 

exercises p Py,ionl of moral maxims 5 and short 

Erasmusyand coUeetions^n^^^lf, ^he author 

Originals and Pedigree / A^p Lumiey was the 

lu?horoJAhe Arrhi^ 

lost works should have been / e remark- 

Fourthly, even it we these manu- 

able coincidence e^^tlabery serious dithculty, for his 
scripts, there still exists a ^ ^ that he was the 

:rth:'A ";!'U IS impossible to believe that there 

that interested him. 

•> r. Appendix Ul. 

a B M.l MS. Add. 'y>&59' bd. 29‘ • 

1 H.M., MS. Koydl .7 A- ^b>c. 

E B.M., MS. Royal 17 A. .'i'iiv- 

A p \t N'lS Royal iSA- x\ni. n- if 

r.'lndeK,A.<-c'. dforsje RuUenham, Lost Horks. 
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1 X I RuD r c I I ( I \ 

lies behind the orthodox, baLineed jhat.tnde^ ne eoi- 
iected tor Pnnee llenry, the unorthooox, enouinno 
mind ot the n/r/e and idoy/ee/.xn'.s fo wlinh, indeeLh 
nnmy ot Lumley's rehounis view, w.nnd have inen 
definitely repulsive, i he e\-Klenee ot' the hbraiw seems 
conclusive: whoever wrote the .//ve it was not r.uiniev. 
lt_ the was his, his library wouij surei\- haw con¬ 

tained some indication ot iiterarv interests and his ex¬ 
tant works some traces ot the mind and personalitv 
discernible in the .y;-/c and . 

Lastly, contemporary evidence tor ' Luttenham's ’ 
authorship cannot be dismissed liuhtiy, tor retereiwes 
o It, though tew, are unanimous and ajipear to rest on 
independent authority, liarington’s testimonv, on ac- 
count ot Its eariy date, is particuiariy weight\'and one 
ot three interpretations must be put upon X. Lirst 

that he was unwittingly deceived; and this, since he 

dasTTs "th belonged to the same 

class as the writer ot the .Me, is improbable. As a 

corollary it follows that ‘tame ’ and Bolton were similarly 

h>pothcsis, we must assume that Lumlev’s desire for 
anonymity was so strong that he arranged^, with Lieid’s 
connivance, a I uttenham camouflage which Llarinyton 
knew ot and respected; and th.s is contple dy a tvd-ance 

w,tJr the selt-revelation tvh.ch ,s so char’a«d st‘c a 
ieatureot the Or. thirdly, „e must assuml h'U 

Hanngton was nght. I h.s is the natural mtcrpr«ation 

mannh°"n wh'A'h‘'°h' “"hesitating, 

manner m which he refers to ‘Putnams book’ twhen 

mlcTtit ttlrt well have mentioned the work's title) 
the Ar/e s writer. His attribution haf the^corroboratiof 

value. Logically, they too shLld be regarded s Da'rXf f T 
the very evidence on w hich tiie case lor his autlu r I 

by the conclusions that are drawn from it. becomes worthless 
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1 POESIE 

1 HK AR I H LNCxLlbH 

,f the scvcntcctth-century *^‘rom^t un" 

''The case '“; lives. 

ev.dence o the h „„ be added to their biographies, 

„.,d a re-exanr.n«ion ot^th^r^iwes^ 

r Wchard W a grfat deal which narrows the case very 
dehnitely in tavour „ted Like the author 

- ‘V";"“dr.^hrkd Le'nfinu^h'Sre' out of England. 

He was abroad soil’d his possessions^ 

and then -turned to the continent where^^ 

pToduc'edCh^w'td't h; was in prison when the 

, P R.o, s».' /■•yo-i. b«™..,..o EiM. s.p. ../ss;5i -ne s.ih 

'2 F.R^O., C. 54/743. '■>«• 4°- contained in a document calendared in 

3 Evidence for his return e. ‘=> i- 6 q '70 (F.R.O., S.P. 12 / 66 / 53 )- 

the Domestic State Papers had ^9°° 

This should be dated c. 1579-. j jS-pancis Morris. Fh.s sum repre- 

paid into the Treasury by his ,arly m 157 0 

seiued nine yearly instalments o £ A, the tenth on 23 ‘ 58 ° 

the ninth seas paid on 12 ‘ ^7 A jTgoo should, 

(F.R.O., S.P. 12 / 176 / 45 )- Richard p ^ I here is no 

Aerefore, be dated between ‘ 57 ^ 9 unauthorised 

ev.dence that he took -^van age ol t e pard ^ (p^R.O., F.^ter,t Rolls, 

absence from ,u wl cParly pr^^^^^ by legal cons.dcra- 

C. 66, to6i, m. 2 +). - bis pardor wasj^c^^^y 

tions (P.R.O., S.P.iy' 66 ,. 53 ). 1 | c Richard was still abroad (1 .R-O., 

inthecarlyseventiesdehnitely indicate - Interrogations to Sater, 

;s„f pLiaL /v;d,jh 

Tp.S.o" Ootfo/Or./ert mnf Decrees, Req- i/t4. fol. 279 ^^ 79 ' 

( XVI ) 
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was published as Capt. W'ard contends. It is some- 
imes stated that he was a jn-iso.ncr m its.s, !,ur the 
evidence rests on the niisdatinp of a petition <w' i - > 

(>^'r«)ber 

1587, but this document is dated i 2 October 2.s I diz.,- 

was^’ Richard Jhittenham who 

hir^ bmtO‘" 7 ” "" i^'ng's Bench in 15,,7-^ is probably 

his, but this does not constitute evidence ob contin uous 

imprisonment trom 15S3 to 15,7. He was certainly 

at liberty early m May 1577 .^ and probably m October 

that ^ - ‘no cwidcmce 

that he Piled the role ot Gentleman Pensioner assiuned 

self a?‘swo 7 ' by Bolton, but he describes him- 

having served her m some degreeThat he 7 llected 

z:rZTi:: •r"'’' sonh 

nterests but there is nothing to show that he vvrote^ 
or could have written, the Arte. His case, indeed stands 
where It stood before the Lumley challenge; the bil 

d[fficultfis 7 o bu 7 th 

aimcuities, but the absence of any indication ofliterarv 
act.v.t.es or .ntellectual interests lenders his caie b”!?: 

'P- - does. 

by an accompanying letter from S r WoIsVan ofxii‘'Zor'd M 

Jn 1585. I.ord Mayor of London 

2 P.R.O., Req. 1/14, fol. rSiG 

i p- ^5- 

4 As Coiiier noted, the burial of a Richard Putr.nl. u 

Of the Queen's Guard, was recorded rn rh u "^’^ Yeoman 

Danes on 2 July 1601 In ^ Parish register of St Clement 

estate (Somerset House, 4 July i6oO*he L^d^^ Richard Puttenham’s 

left a widow Mary Puuenham whose Ch of Amersham. As he 

field Richard's wife, it is perhaps wise not^VL" 

^ fiol. ZJQ^'-Zjqv ^ rr - . 

7 Ibid. fol. 279^ y 79 • 6 Ibid. fol. 39^''-392''. 

9 P.R.O., C. 54/743, no. 40. ^ ^ 79 ''. 

10 i here still remains the fanr rEa^ v.^ \ 

the Arte was probably born between ic7o^-^ writer of 

of this difficulty waj suggested by CroV^r//'J, A possible explanation 
Vol. I, p. clxxxvii). ^ \-tbe Go-^ernour, Pitroduction, 
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IHF, arte of ENOEl. 

ioubrfui and nly appgambler 

bch'ilt a much stronger claim can be 
made. Two lines ot ^ical and the literary^ 

authorship are open h. b p compared 

Information " Puttenham’s life as are re- 

cvith such facts of ‘^"'"'^ ords; and the existence 

coverable 5 -'°" q”"['7rom George’Puttenham’s pen, 

neglected avenue ^ Partheniades. On 

iTTry Ivlde^^Tfo " becomes probablU.y and 

approaches certalnt). , forts can be deduced 

'^lAom the Ar,e the ‘“‘'f ,;fe and 

with some certainty concerning its 

circumstances. -pitihic at the age of eighteen, 

or^L^d-vTy. ir,)" K 

n 5 m I f u 

speaks of himself as^ therefore, r. 15^9 

and would be about if his, might have 

ceeded to the throne, so pdward’s accession. From 
been written to celebrate Edward 

E hv the Cdiiiden Society 
. This was published, as an 1867. PP- G-i 34 . 

of the same letter, S.l . 12/1- / • 
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INTRODl'C riON 


what we are told ot the ['•oeni it bcenis to .have hcei't 
an allegory of the ship of state ([>. i^ef) and a ntting 
subject with which to greet the new kine;. 

(a) The w'ncer ot the o//Ve wais broLiuitt tip in the 
courts ot toreittn countries (jv ^oa). 

Ot George Puttenhani’s eariv ^-ea^s \'er\' little iias 
come to light. Concerning the hrst thirtv \-e.irs ot his 
life ver)' few facts ap[->ear to be recorded. W'e know 
roughly the date of his birth. Me matriculated at Cam¬ 
bridge in 1546/ at the age of seventeen, but apparently 
left the university without taking a decree. He is men¬ 


tioned in a licence of 12 April 1551, granted to Sir 
Thomas Elvot’s widow and .Sir James D\-er (to whom 
she was now married), concerning the teirgKirary di.s- 
posal of certain manors tormerly belonging to Sir 
Xhomas Elyot, but no light is shed on his whereabouts 


or circumstances.- In August 1556 he was admitted 
to the Middle Temple^ at the unusually late age of 
twenty-seven. There are thus several long periods m his 
early lite about which we know nothing and the chance 
ot filling in these lacunae is exceedingly slight. ISlo 
records exist to show what Englishmen were abroad at 
this period though it is quite clear, from the State Papers 
and from the lives of men who made their mark as 
divines, statesmen or men of letters, that there were 
hundreds ot Englishmen abroad at any rate during 
Mary’s reign. There is evidence that George Putten- 
ham s environment later in lite was more cosmopolitan 
than that of most Englishmen ot his day*^ and there is 
no reason why his lite should not have run on similar 
lines in his early years. The dominantly Italic character 
of his handwriting certainly suggests his having spent 
a considerable time abroad during his formative period. 


1 J. and J. A. Venn, Alumnt Caritabri^ienses. 

2 P.R.O., Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edujard PI, Vol. 4, p. 42 CC. 66/S?c 

m. 24}. *T r -r V ! 

3 Middle Temple Records.' Minutes of Parliament, Vol, i, p. 106. 

4 P. post, p. xxvi. 
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the arte of ENGLISH POESIE 
When he writes hastily Secretary leature^ bemme^^ 

yvhen he merelf to 

Elizabethan spelling to read . g majority 

Ih,„e„hamn,andwn..ng~ua^ 

of Englishmen born 1. 1530 

wrote a ha.rd unaffected hy foreign influence. 

tired irOxford, but this is not nearly so well- 
was cdueated at Ejxro , o<^qnmed. The sentence 

established a tact as is gen ^ a / ^.ic) is, both in 

on which the ^“riiadL, ambiguous. In 

Its wording and its lack or Pu ^ demands one, 

S: “efderis compelled to supply his own and it is as 
possible to read 

when I was a scholler, in Oxford they called euery such 
one lohannes ad oppositiim 

(indicating that the writer was a Cambridge man) as it 
is to read 


when I was a scholler in Oxford, 
one lohannes ad oppositum 


they called euery such 


foi'm 'i^foiii^abdr-ire^phmse'i/oi^itd would equally 

foT «:“fnr"uftifi7d in forcnnT.trinterpreta’tion by 

takiig the words ‘°i,jf “in tt evidenci 
Tarri'oVrkro^i^rgi^'oVSi'eik and an intere.m 

English linguistic problems, definitely indicates a 
bridge stimulus. 

• \ 2 ^A] TVTS Add C. 81 P.R.O., 

, Puttcihani-s MS. of obligations, etc. alleged 

St. Ch. 5/P 9/4 (Puttonham s additions, to the ust ui t. 

to be missing trom his cotters), 
i £.r. P.R.O., S,P. 12/126/16. 
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Georg'e Puttenhani matriculated as a pensioner ol 
Christ s College, Cambridge, in N^ovember i ^46. Me 
may, of course, have niigrated from the one university to 
the other like many contemporaries, but an education 
at the Cambridge of Cheke and Ascham is Quite suffi¬ 


cient to explain the liberal and progressive sj^irit of the 

and its linguistic bias. The Oxford of the forties, 

very definitely, could not have laid the foundations of 
such a work. 

(4) The number of anecdotes relating to the law- 
courts and lawyers in the Ar/e ^ suggests that its writer 
had moved in legal circles and had received a legal 
traming. A hint to this effect is perhaps to be found 
m Harington’s Preface to Orlando Fnrioso: 


my cause I count so good, and the euidcnce so open, that 

1 neither neede to vse the countenance of any great state 

to boulster it, nor the cunning of anie suttle lawyer to 
enforce it." ^ 


This sentence is preceded by a summary of the subiect- 
matter of Book I, Chs. viii and xvii of the Tr/e and is 

name. It affords, 

therefore strong evidence that Harington intended by 
the suttle lawyer the author of the book he had in 
mind and, therefore, the ‘Putnam’ of his note to 


George Puttenham was admitted to the Middle 

nrother’s family, the 
E yots, had distinguished legal traditions and he was 
related to sc^e of the most eminent lawyers of his day_ 

and the Throckmortons. He felt no 

onegal procedures and at least on one occasion was 
accused of having taken advantage of his knowledge of 


E Index, lawcourts. 

^ Orlando Furioso, 1591, Sig. H ijv. Gregory Smith 

PRO I’pP- 

3 -t.K.O., S.P, izfiz 6 li 6 » 
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i ,nn .nd of the !aw for nefarious errdsd Among a class 

vrhose animosities found expression '" T'°' 

and bloodshed Puttenham is distinguished by his pre 
ference for legal weapons. By his enemies he was 
sistentiv represented as a forger of deeds, addicted to 
^covenous practyses', and an exploiter of legal graft and 

legal k.ro^^ ani-Per of the Arte was a fairly prolific manu¬ 
script’ author. He wrote for the most part m the 
veriiactilar, but possibly also (as the title De Dc.oro 

^'^cfrarge Puttenham's family traditions render some 
,,.,‘;arv?nterests very probable. His mother the siste 
of Sir'Thomas Elvot, seems to have l^en an educated 
woman, since her father. Sir Richard Elyot, left her all 
his English books.'- George Puttenham was at the 
Middle Temple in the late fifties when the Ims of 
Court were the chief centre ot literary activity. Th^t he 
had both an adequate knowledge of Latin and an interest 

in its literature is shown by 'ai 

tion from Suetonius .3 Further indication of intellectu 

interests is contained in a letter ot 1578 to Sir Joh 

Throckmorton in which he writes : 

I haue resolved with my self to employ my tyme m Studyes 
and with conferens with the greatest lerned men I can 
fynde. Solitary Studyes avaylynge nothynge, and this can 

not I do at yowr howsc.*^ 

Conclusive proof both of his ability as a writer and of its 
recognition is provided by his Justifice^cton. The work 
belongs to the same class ot official writing as Bacon s 
Lcount of Essex’s conspiracy and was undoubtedly 
undertaken at the Queen’s request. The existence o a 

1 P.R.O., St. Ch. 5/P 26/3. 

2 The Coz'ernour, ed. Croft, Vol. i. Appendix A, p. 3 i-- 

1 PR o’ SJE 12/'26/64.' Throughout thE Introduction MS contr.act.on 
hive been expanded in accordance avith the avriterE normal spelling. 
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least seven manuscripts, roughly contemporary with it? 
writing,* points to an authorised circulation, and the 
manner in which Iclizabcth’s opinions and teelings are 
recorded renders it quite impossible that the work was 
written without her sanction. In [■'assage alter passat^t’ 
It IS as Iilizabcth s spokesman that J^uttenham writes 
and he was undoubtedly her chosen advocate, d'his 
commission would never have been given to a man who 
had not already proved his ability with the pen, as wxdl 
as his wdlhngness to employ it in the Ci^een’s service, 
and the Justificacion itself shows quite plainly that its 
writer w'as no novice, but was qualified by the mastery 
and confidence of a man who was used to marshalline 
his ideas and setting them dowm on paper. The Jnsi)- 
fitacion^ is a kind of .■Jreopdgitici’^ written whth classical 
forensic traditions in mind, anci shows that its writer 
was not only recognised as an able apologist of Eliza- 
beth s cause but was also a man who had received and 
applied the rhetorical training the w^riter of the Arte 
admired. Like the Arte and Partheniades^ the Justifica- 

/.. ^ 1 anonymous work, 

ihat It W'as Puttenham’s there can be no doubt. It is 

attributed to him in MS. Harl. 831 and a note in the 

Calthorpe MS., m the handwriting of Robert Beale 

describes it as ‘made by Geo. Puttenham’. This testi- 

n^ny must be accepted as conclusive in view of the 

official nature of the work and Beale’s position as Clerk 

to the Privy Council. The evidence of Bodl. MS. Add. 

I B.M., MS. Harl. S31. 

Cotton Calig. D. i, fols. 37^-84'-. 

Bodl., MS. Tanner loS. 

Bodl., ?vlS. Add. C. S3 (iinperf,). 

Camb. Univ, Library, MS. kk. i. 3 (14) 

Calthorpe MS (//jsf. MSS. Comm., ztid Report, 1871, p 41I 

Winnington MS. (Camden Society Preface D x-xlli-rf r,bs^ ’ 

.An eighth MS. (B.M., MS. Harl fu ’ " 

eighteenth-century transcript of Cotton CahV b b Tt?^l b' 

collated with the Winnington MS for th V b T T*" were 

A of cof.on £f,'“ t krdi;;. “p 

of Scottish Papers, i 586-8, pp. 356-88. -K.U., Calendar 
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c S ,, ^vhich contains corrections in Puttenhanfs own 

hand^puts h.s -“'“■shtp beyond ^^oubt.^ ^ 

(6) Althoug t e ^.jd^ foreign 

clighter acquAin ,n,ong courtiers 

gOviit> (l . J J’-'; He had been present when foreign 

S“S=sr:;^?;?;hS" 

ve RauX Sidnev and the Earl of Oxford and was 
* i .„?hhn f ivour with Elizabeth to address his 

?:ioh to hch quote her opinions (p ZO j) and Oder advice 

fJlher^Robert Puttenham, lli pl^ived a prominent part 
tathu, woLeii ^ i-elated to some ot the most 

Inhuemili Hampshire families. His 

M.di) anu . - brovu^Ht hin\ into 

. T i.K' b li/ ihoth \N indsor, ^ . I > 00 , nikuij^i l 

rd h un.lics of considerable wealth and intluenew-. 

HiA wifeT first husband, Richard laukt c\ai, rnc 

d TreYuYr' YYYYY'YYYtTl^i ’YiiYTe 

TdthV'wiuiiiu \ ddint idYYIhdniY 

whose eldest son and lu, bat in ; 

fin- h ilf-s ster ot h.dward he \ < smtiut . 

a f Hv virtue -if his cmineytions with Ih.oek- 

r, s P u.lcts and Windsors, C ieorge Puttenham 
"Ye nioeed among men ui the Coses, touch with 
the court and affairs of state and his 7.v.U/> ut Uars 
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witness to an intimate knowleJo'c of tS’ie politieai e\x'iite 

'S what has happened in ihiriianienl 
and the Privy Council. He narrates at; aneedete 


I. on- 


cerning the reception oh a h'reneh andn.issador in- 'the 
gravest counsellors oh this realntc’ (;ip. j Ijj 

1588 Elizabeth rewardeei hiin in ahiei, tionate terms tor 
his ‘good, true, haithhui and acce[n;ibic ser\ ice’.= There 
IS no difficulty in explaining his accjLuiintani.e with at 
least the work oh Dyer and the lharl oh Oxtord. I'o the 
former he was related throuirh the* marriaue ot Sir 
Thomas Elyot’s widow to Sir James Dver and to the 
latter through the W mdsors. It is useless, the’rehore^, 
to argue that George Puttenham had no courtly con¬ 
nections and, on this account, could not have written 

Ele was related to some ot the most inHucntial 
men oh his day and there is no difficulty in believing 
that the writer of the yustifico.cion might have addressed 
to Elizabeth another work which" shows the same 

hamiliarity with her views and interests and the same 
loyal devotion. 

(7) The writer oh the Arte had seen ‘the Courts oh 

raunce, Spaine, Italic, and that of the Empire, with 

many inferior Courts’ (p. 271). When he gained 

this experience is not made clear; it may have been a 

part oh his early education or have been acquired later 
in hhe. 


It has already been noted that the character oh George 
Puttenham s handwriting leads one to suppose that he 
had more than a ‘tourist’ acquaintance wuth the con¬ 
tinent. The first record oh his horeign travels which has 
^me to light is a statement in a deposition oh Sir John 
ihrockmorton’s that about the fifth year oh Elizabeth’s 
reign Puttenham visited Flanders .3 Puttenham speaks 
of the same occasion as ‘about the tyme of his first 


\ are to the Camden Society edition 

2 C. 66/1315, rn. 7. 

3 P.R.O., S.P. 12/127/30. 
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0-0 ins; bivonde the Since he is here replying to 

a demand for details ot his transactions with Throck 


mortoii within a specihed period 


Whar convavances hath passed between you and Sir lohn 
I'hroizmorton ether for lands or goodes any tyme within 
these ten or cweKe yores-- 

this does not necessarily preclude his having been 
abroad as a child or young man. That Puttenham was 
thinking strlctlv of the period affected by his hnancial 
dealings with Sir John is Indicated by his amending 
the dates ori\'en in the interrogation to this xij or xv 
veareO hi'^his replv.? All that his statement can con¬ 
clusively be taken to imply is, therefore, thiU within the 
period he had in mind, ‘this xiJ or xv yeareO (l 563-78),_ 
the I visit to Flanders w'as the first ot a number ot 

journeys abroad. There is evidence that in England he 
moved in a somewhat cositio poll tan <?n\'iroi'»ment. He 
had an Italian servant, Julio Mantuano, in his employ¬ 
ment in I s^A).-+ When he was attempting to avoid arrest 
in 157!^ ‘ h'tell frenche bove ’ acted as messenger be¬ 
tween him and his servants and it was ‘in the trenche 
house’ that he la\' in hiding and was taken prisoner.-'* 

1 Wo anecdotes in the . Irfc' go some way tov ards 
hxino; the date of one of its writer’s visits to the conti¬ 
nent. 'Fhese point to his presence in h landers, probably 

in the spring of i Unfortunately, neither anecdote 

can be dated precisely. 1 he first (['». - 7 ^) indicates his^ 
presence in lirussels at a banquet given to the Earl ot 
Arundel by Marg.irot, Duchess of Parma, and William 

1 IMv-CV. S.V. \ 2.' \ 2.-7 ' s Item s- 

2 P.R.O., S.l\ 12,127/2^, Item 

3 S.r. 12 i.'.7/27, l»cm s- 

4 r.R.O., S.l\ /'-/vvi;.'/, Elix.thcth, S.R. 70, 

R.R.i).. S.R. 12 i2-7‘2S, Item 2; that the Riitteiiham tamilv nail some 

e,-niieetioii with the eotitineiit earlier than any rx\ orJrJ viyt is stvn trom the 
hut that a I'ertain * John tVranees ma\-.ui/.i' (or ' mau.uisa ) was in Kiehanl ; 
t*m p lo y I neii t (R.R.t^.. C.2. I'h/./R i Oy 7 ) - 
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of Orange some time after 2-7 Mareh;' the sc-eonJ 
(p.^279) points to his presence at Spa at the same rime 
as a Marshall ot hraunce called M.,i,u-ur ,/e AVg/er’ 
\vhose physicians ' had ail giuen him \ p 'I’he ' Marsh ill ’ 
has been identihed with idtilibert de Mare.lh', seigneur 
de Cipierre, who died at Jaege in September 1 <00 - 
George Puttenham appears to have been m hmglmid 
on 3 and I 3 April and 23 julv 1 yOOd It is possible that 
lie visited the continent sometime this \ ear, though there 

I The banquet iMiinot have taken plaee heh.re tin. .late .line Will,,,,, 

J. ^hard's^s! Vnl'’^ . 

Capt. Waed-s a.uinptio,: ‘/at ti^ h/u JV’Kn'r 

crsd/y/dkirn/:'' .... ■' ■ ../.■■■ 

i This idontihcatioii i>r t'lnr Wir.Tc a» /• c- ■ 

Confunon iaetWeen de C.plerre a,,d R S.'e vvh // ' r ^ 

soldiers, may have led the tvnter o , , • ' " V 

latter's rank, but the pen.i.m ,a ' v ■■ credit the f.,r.ner u„h the 

iceitS a r^i.:^ Rn;;;:/v.;:s, t^hli:';;:. v'di/z-he'^/dH?* 

Brussels ban<|Uet to make identirication with hm. ' '' 'de 

was a Marshal of France and received a royal t> n ''’"ng 1 )e \ ,e,ll,,v,lle 

1571. The honours seem to lx- cosy WeTiw 

that the physicians’ forebodings w'ere .peediK- fulhir?'” "l" T" ^ 

lay seriously ill at Spa necessarily dwd‘there ' Spa w/ l'" ‘‘ "i''"' 

crownes’ may have LMwn the ‘Sjarsh'ill’ -i ! i ^hlAJ^,^uJ 

possibility is admitted theevidenev fur dc • 

Sipier’ mLuoned in the shgtn 1 ^' "r 

fication, we have no warrant to assume fas C'mr VV ^ J 

for months. Thc^wu’dencc R, inde/S [P*-'’- 

press identification on the present evidence and Th '*" l'"" ‘ 
proof of the date of the Brussels banedue/ pu — 

writer of the .'Iru's presence in Flanders in i cL n ot the 

basis. In any case, it is unwise to attach too mnrh 

introduced as ilJustration of a point rathf'r th J^^’^iportance uj anecdotes 

J P-R.O,. C. 54/700. C iTg; 

n. 3), inconclusive. i^umie) s (ct. supra, p. xiii, 
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, i A',A We know that he was in 
Is no he was abroad at least once 

Flanders in ]<o licences to leave the country 

between then and Puttenham’s name does not 

^list 1^ ^ f 

have been m 1.5^6. Sir John 

(S) The writer ot the -irn v ab 

Throckmorton (p. 179); T^^^.-hmorton’s brother-in- 

George Puttenham ^ ^irm and long- 

law and there is every m ^ ^ Ward argued 

standing friendship ^vritten^he Jrte in view 

that Puttenham cou e n Throckmorton in IS 78 >' 

of his quarrel vith bir J to have been only 

but the breach d to Puttenham’s 

,en,porarj. The fjlFGt twenty years (until 

Inns of Com t dsi) s am Puttenham’s debt ot 

Throckmorton s death m l ^e - interest. It was 

cratltude accumulated at ' iPancial dirticulties, 

hr lohn who rescued lum '(om nn, nci^^^^^ 

who bailed him out ot ipp," p; Cotincll in the long 

dispute V 1th I-ad) t- • p.itrcnham’s stroma point 

tor others was not, howecei , Sir John 

,,„ain ■ 57 hhf«'yp'T''F,;. Htter wrotet abusing 
and his brother, Kichaid. , lohn, who 

i-h,::ar;)i::d)f 7 :.c;’.rh) 7 i,:d;heon 

; M:.hr;p.r K.. y.'tt--- „ , • 

II I* s I’ I' I-■*. Utiu s- 1 » I ^%i%cus ‘brother - 

oi,';Pn TF' ,1 'e!:;::' pPHrilmoC;:' 

Ku li.trtl w. rr n..w the mMlv pvkUmuc ih.a tUc writer wx 

KK hHi'vi« 
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likely to st;ind bv liini. Xir jolin wiis pbiuiiv at his wits 
tnd to know h<jw t<) briny his bn>ther-in-niw to a nunx 
reasonable frame of miiKi. bor tiw \-ears I’uttenham 
had lynorci-l, or pai'rKxi by excuses, (Mxlers Ironi the 
Archbishoji ot Canterbur\- and tlie ih'i\w Coiuu.ii eon- 
cerning- his wife’s allowance and, now that l- ainan tar ties 
would no longer avail and the Ihavv Council had issued 
a warrant for his arrest, he had gone into hidiny and 
could not be found. Me refused to see Sir J<din, whom 
the liivy Council had made responsible for his aii- 
pearance, but addressed to him ‘man\- frivolous notes’ 
whwh Throckmorton answered ‘in'some Collour’.' 

promises nor persuasions could Jure him 
from^his hiding-place and, in view of his conduct. Sir 
John’s comments on his ingratitude are mild. A desire 
to do his best for his brother-in-law, how'ever, outlived 
his anger and, in spite of the difficulties in which 
Puttenham had involved him, he continued to add to 
his debt of gratitude. He effected his arrest (as the 
Privy Council demanded), ‘thoughe for allvance sake 
very loth to endanger him’,- but he satisfied for the 
time being Tady Windsor’s financial needs 3 and six 
months later, when an agreement in the long dispute 
was reached, he stood as Puttenham’s suretv.-^ ‘No 
night that harbourd ranker in his breast’ is a trait com- 
mented on by the writer of the in his epitaph on 

bir John Throckmorton (p. 179) and few men can 
have had such cause as Puttenham to remember him 
as a deere friend’ and to record his 

mendable vertues \5 

Two more references in the y^ne have been invested 
with some autobiographical significance by Capt. Ward 
Its writer narrates an anecdote concerning the first 


many com 


I 

Z 

4 

5 


I .R.O., S.P. 12/127/zS, Item i. 

Pri^y Coumil, 157S-80, pp. 189, 299. 

50 knowen, 

VVhiiest he liued here, as now that he is gone.' 
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pa.u.n.=n. of 

chosen 

Cp. I :A))- a member of this parliament, 

must have been presen . - ' Uo^vever turns not so much 

on what happened m the ^he Temple 

on the speaker s eloquent, returning trom 

the Parliament hou.e . h 
have known nothing n o e oj 

bencher’s comment aiw parliament 

supposing that ie ‘ j parliament ot Henry 

PuV.^:n^XVVeT;o«sa4eecUs.ens,^^ 

^'Er^lrlccond a,.ecdotc. ,s .>ss,^,ea 

the royal progress m Hu ^ 

again, there is trdlLibes took place. 

a dutchman, ' Coaches into England ,- 

the first that ,,.ho, seeing one tor 

so that the storv coachman 'stay' his 

Tart’ (p. ^59) , I [^ve come to the ears 

connection with this Incident oc- 

of many who were not pi esc uses this 

curred.- 'l he fact that the that Peachain 

anecdote .IS an Illustration 

gives as an J ,''./^gests ihat the anecdote 

l.adyes Coutch a L.utc - >■ 

♦ 

: z/fjw.i/ri. H»l S. y ^ r 

, uarJrn / ‘ 577 » ^"3 • 
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may owe more to tra.u.K.n ,,anO yo.Moiy oterarv 
g'estioj'i) than aj-ipcars tn. me- Mni.i^e-. 

On this hioyraj.hKai ev.deaK e ir i. in,o<,.sm!e to 
establish e,eoroe idittenham’s ..um to the amhor.hip 

the taets coneernino ins life .orre>po,wl ta.nv .i<;sei^■ 
«ith what is known ot the writer of the /;ve ' He w I's 
about eighteen when irdward V’! eame to the throi'ie 
and ma)- hax-e written /oy>.on- to eeleorate hi. aceession 
here are indications that his environment was ie.s 

and'h!-'h'!"l '''' average Jvngnshman ot hi. dav 

and h s handwriting points to hi. havmo 

both bv b,. ch and .nan ia..; J la dadldndd'dH? 
John Ihroekmorton, was acquainted with the court 
^d related by marriage to Dyer and the Karl of Oxford’ 
He was rewarded by Elizabeth tor his services He had 
mtellectua interests and his Jusnfi^.a.n not only shows 
considerable ability but argues that iie enjoyed a hi^h 

S‘“o?hH r“d ‘’—-.■'unchad?!! 

periods ot his life and on some points, where evidence 

of his whereabouts at a particuEr time oi suige m 

inT66"'r or that he was in Oaklers 

r;d:r?h''"d in: 

common amLr^di^*'"""" oonv.ncing prooh ot 

Par.hemades,^ which has been curiously neglected m 

.w.wrhed‘%E“:."l";'di:r;hEi-v'. 

ha. l*e„ „„e .Lcushocrih,. iddiST 
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• ^ dtv the author of the Arte, sheds some 
,-erv distinctive light on ^ > Zlicrious views. The 

Year's g.ft to the Cli'een. Jhe 

Elizabeth s twent> > e. s . _;:,uied^ ‘Twentve yeare 

date when they estimate of the 

agon may, ot Elizabeth’s accession, and 

time that had interpretation of the round 

i^Xr'cannol be pressed .s conhrnred bv the cpen.ng 

lines of the tirst poem: 

• - Prlnrt's^te Where princes are in place 

It seemeth this day. 

r-r^f ilt-v at court when it 
This suggests tp oJ^ro^,alt>^_^^_^ 

when Alen^on was u, t;"gl.'p j p'h« Ctf Capt. 

the retcrcnce to piinTcs ^ work 

was a recognised hte I ar> j record ot a 

complimentary intention rathei tha . > ^ 

This is contirmed by the writer s ocvn xsotcls, 

V. .-irr,*!! It OIK' tinu'. SoilK' 
I It is unwise to .issMiiu- ih-it thiM F'"*- ^ ^ ^ • UEirri.ioc problem 

tn Uu. wr,.. r s P-'V; ,,^7.;: Ive n ‘Ipn'.O -cr sovoral w-.rh. 

e. s.n.io. prd..a; 

oUttTs l-niuh .n..rn....a- allMit.v .s ur-m. _ ,1,,.^. 

olctc. gciKT.ilisatioU IS risky- 
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HI n.iiiire or n 


e\\ 

elj 


he introduces his coliccrion 
yeares gifte’ to the Qiicen, and 

precluded its ha\'ing Peen rornuinv prcsenteJ J i 
poems consist mainlv ot eulogies of ■^;lizaheth but three 

Er ’ son to succeed 

her and that the project of a French marriage alliance 

had come to nothing. d\vo others (i j and\T4) assess 

th^ sf 7 ''nienace to society and 
the state. They make it clear that their writer was 4 man 

socialT^^ Puritanism on aesthetic anS 

of the pageantry of life that he enjoyed. That he was 
po papist IS clear from references in the oTve to the 

o?Mo’r of Popes’ (p. 12) and ‘the rabF 

anXwh” propagators of .gnor- 

The eleventh Pattheniad examines some pagan and 
tviId concerning the origin and Ld of the 

. • , ^ canters unmistakable preference for the 

atomic theory of ‘praty moates ’ over belief in a deitv 
who had created, but would one day ‘in his rave' 

cism o” doTi™ “P'"'-'' heterodox a crTti- 

Elizabethan literature. The writerFf F“/,e„X. was 
erefore, a man who hated puritanism, desired a state 

duc.ve to political and social harkony, and! his heari 
cTTian orthod°o°x7 -^h strict 

an|g 77 ,rt‘ 7 unrnl 7 ‘f hcTe Te^cFT ott ’ h"^ 

77rofX77 u7d^r,: 


Qpee^ Chamber ivere found in the 

why Part/iemades should not have been brought’ 

>imj]ar way. to the Queen s notice in a 
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-c ( ' 'uvi Robert Horne, Bishop 
l-Kivnip oir,spired in ^; d Puttenham had 

V. ,„au-su.,-. pho -p ';‘“„rss.on of the Peace for 
been appointed lO tnx^ ^ .,,.„eestlne that he was a man 
1 lainpslnrc wrote to ^ enemye to God’s Truthe’d 

fjGcvii hte’ aneca . Horne’s reforming zeal 

'I'hat I’uttcnham did not s c _ t of a few years 

is confirmed by a deposition ^ ^ ^ Puttenham 

late- .n -h.ch the derate. 

‘hadd in eerteine Colters l^ie g ,^,,j.„os’ stoles, copes, 
hidden and laicd vpp to no pa .f,dsoche lyke trum- 

vestn.enta, n.ass hooka, ,her Pap.sticall 

Serviced Hts ‘fTh "’h as well as State 

loyal supporter otl.hzeb arrogancie ot 

with no sympath> tor tne ^ strong 

‘papistes’ and ^ nian who combined 

evidence for asstnning that h'=a';P “ ""Settlement with 

an accep.anee ot the ehpbetha, hureh^se ^ 
a leaning towards t^wiitione^^^^^ probably not merely 
puritans. I hat his opiniot s op-andalously irreligious 

anti-puritan but, to a ngle . ’ • " his'censure (in 

,s Inlplied in ^orne s denuneiation,^to^ Oxenbndge 

the same letter) ot the j ,,o such horrified 
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the same letter) ot the ,,,eh horrl 

and Ralph Scrope, is accompanied c ^ 

condemnation ot their n Parthenlad would 

gestions such as those in flagrant denial of 

certainly have seemed to Horne a nag 

‘ God’s 'Truthe’. nolnt of view 

The similarity between 1 uttenha 

and 'hm°‘ahed'''- ;pp“b)i;")y';;d,rds the practical 

more strongly m p^.rthcnuides was 

!/d'rlfih a r^lilPand tolerant ootlook on the world 

, ;,rf Cdf .T i” 

l>uucnlv,in. f^vo months carher. ^ [..H-O., C. 2 ElU./P n/ 49 - 

2 Salisbury Et. i, p- .> 9 )- ^ 
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""I thirteenth Partheni.id is te 

^ °'n thinges in nature, eoinnion reason, and 

cy^’iu po heve goe so taste linked together as rhev niave 

not ^‘^silye bee soonedred without preiudiee 'to the 

pohtike boJye, whatsoever evil! or absurditve seenie in 

them . Ihe maintenance of the state and even of re- 

ipon, Its writer argues, depends on a wise acceptance 

of the alloy m their currency. A strikmglv similar 

point of view is expressed at the close of George Putten- 
nam s justijicaiton'. 

yt is found that the law of CPxl yt self doth often t vines 

and in manic cases, dispence with such manner of fraielties 

as tend to the universali benirite of mankvnd and man- 

c ^unce of the civiH societye, using a marvelous mvid, and 

gentcll tolleracion of them, knowinge [that] we be' where 

our hef and conversacion is to continew at his appoinct- 

ment, what our wekenes is, and the manifould imped^lnentes 

of our perfection, and for spetiall regardes irnportvne,. th, 
unuersall conif<.)rt of man (pp. i ^ 

In Parthemades and this passage in the Justifi.acion 
there is the same stress on the prime im/ortance of 
ivihsation and society and both writers agree as to the 

the rbirth^ t^'eratmg necessary evils and recognise 
the role they play m holding together the social fabne 

That evil is inherent in good is the argument of the 

thirteenth Partheniad; that good may come of evil is 

the pphcit statement of the close of George Fatten- 

harn s Jusnficaaon: ‘God him self suffringe"some tew 

evelles to preferre manie goodes’. The arguments are 

De lef that good and evil are not necessarily irreconcil¬ 
able and antithetical forces but in some measure m 
separable and complementary. To most contemporaries 

this willingness to accept the alloy in the metal nmst have 

Pond^'^^H unorthodox and the refusal to see 

good and evil as a simple problem that can be expressed 

m terms of black and white narrows the search for the 

( XXXV ) 



P —rJieniodes to a very tew. Ot the few who 

v.w. George Put.e„ham was 

FunLr-d (to a lesser degree) the 

5vSS I--:- 

o/^e 

rcommfnt on the '--dome and pac.ence sl«^had 

compatible with George Puttenham s habits Politic^^ 

views. Too free an expression ot his opinions o 

Queen’s counsellors (especially Leicester) ^ ^ 

^serious charges in 1570,’ so that it would be natr ra 

to find him advocating the h rmmh marriage and g 

a spoke in Leicester s wheels by revi u is 

entlre^ly in keeping with the point ot v-w 

recognition ot his ability to fill the dual role of man ot 
affairs and letters is provided by Elizabeth s c oice o 

him 3.S her advocate. , 

In addition to these general points ot similarity the 

is a passage in the Ji,si,/-union which cn).b°d‘“ both a 

remmifcfit of one of the prose headings in Pnr- 

theniades : 

others undescrvcdlie madgnmg her Highnes prospers 

tyes and eloric (such hath allways bene the nature of tn. , 


I P.R.O., S.P. 12/66/43, ill and 1 %', Items i6 and 17 
{plim 795 )- 


S.P. 70/111/61 
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ami reward of the -reate.r and rno.t excelle.U tvvV/..- 

p. b".) 

1 hat- rrrnu- ys alwaees suhi'ect to e/t-v and many rim,-, t, 

perdi; and vf her AJaiestie. most notable pr.sprrlun ham 
tner beene the same hath beene (or her onU 

\eitucssakc. (PatrhcniaJ b.) ^ 

The same idea, applied to the same person, in the saroe 

words, makes it seem impossible that this echo is 
merely coincidence. 

^^'^a.^yison of the ./;ye and lust,fjc.ui-,>i x ields 
turther evidence ot common authorship. One of the 

most striking features ot the .Irte is its ‘copiousness’ 

of vocabularv. Many words which are now a rvirt of 

the current language—/wcO/.rv, rJ.vOVv, 

I i-eu,j;ra>idtloque>,ce, presuppos.i/, rew/v/rrevee'—are re¬ 
corded as occurring here for the first time. The writer 
recognises that maiyv of the words he uses will be un¬ 
familiar to his readers and he explains their meanintr 
and justifies their use. A similar ‘copiousness’ is quite 
the most striking linguistic feature of the JustifAton 
It IS impossible to read it without beinc. struck corw 
tinually by words which seem beyond the rancre of 
sixteenth-century expression. Puttenham was not m'erely 

abreast of h.s day but far ahead of it in the adeTuacJ 
of his vocabulary. Many of the words he uses antidpate 
by some years (and one or two of them by manvT^he 

Zu!rtrlm ^' 599 ), 

t uertraffic (1603), emtnency (1602), compere>n v d coai 

occu/The *-/ i and <i,!prc,por,io«ed, 

works .s the noun poli„a„P The word was one which 

\ Pn' ,^8’ ' 5 °’ ' 50 - '96, 306. 

2 Pp. 68, 107, 74 , 78, 93 , 97 , 120, 121, izr, la, ,,, 

f aI-.: frdrgis; A' H > Wawa.,;,;,..;/,: 
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A-nrci of iho am. picked out “”“"0 

(F- -d';)-. '• 'rrtS'fiS ciSd use if from Lyiy's 

the e.ul,ties end ^c t ^ therefore can 

cSw/'/’''' + - ..,:-.r,:,-e a few years later in both 

be attached to its appeal an * s'lcrnificant Is that 

the A/r;c and the evhich Puttenham cor- 

tected himself' and which ^ the word is 

to represent a '^^^^^^l^ocrnised it as a word not 

italicised, indicating ^ crenerally under¬ 
stood is seen from one \ 

took It as a proper name and alter stickler 

There are hints that Puttenham the 

for linguistic exactnesb as t e ^ j^.|iberate choice 

>a„y;«,'ta» he pauaes “ F^ r,vllvo 7 ,vd'.n'»/(p. 78) 

ot the word rathei t r < Ftirst recorded in 

and to gloss the ^^tt to be admi to 

15<,7)_ incomppenr. ^at la, no.^htpo^f 

by his deposition concerning «^\^h/thin- ot^he 
To the question dyd not >ovi T I" Uonorabk^ Therle 

1; Wvbsrre by the a^.d^lilieb 

can not tell what ys "to plUory a 

Whether his caustic rep \ • ,,.^^. 1 ^ qs vagueness 

euphemistic cyasion in the \\oic thstenino upon the 

,s not clear, but it shows the san e Ustenin,^ 

word as we find in the -///c am 

curred to the average Elizabethan t ^ the 7/zU;- 

The number ot new words in tlw - cvi- 

cannot, ot vocabulary wai 

dence ot common authorship, i-.n^,, 


. , a r 1 v'v ^ I'.l C\unacM\ Society, p- 

1 Hodl., MS, Add. C. S3, t-1- 7b'. - I d. 

, l> R ()., S.R. i7/6f./45- , 

4 if.K'.O., S.R. ..-./M'Ml. >v> Kkply w hem > 0 . 
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still expanding- rapidly and any Idizabethan work of the 
<-iy tics With f'lctence to copy en'ihotiies a number ol 
wor s not hitherto rccf;rdcd. \\ hat is sicinihcant is that 
the vocabuJarv of the .Irtc and Jusaji^^L io! is that of a 
man _ who, while he retained certain habits of speech 
acquired in his youth (e.g. expressions such as cicknoz::en 
and /.c/ tc-ee/), had at the same time maintained a linTuis- 
tica \ receptive mind that was still capable of absorbing- 
new words. By the mid-eighties George Puttenham 
and the writer ot the .Irte cvere old men, vet their 
vocabii.ary, even when compared with that of much 
>ounger contemporaries, surprises by its adequacy and 

very niodcrn ring. Moreover, the new words they use 
have the same Havour. They are not (like much of the 

new vocabularv ol the eighties and earlv nineties) ex¬ 
amples of linguistic extravagance which failed to survive 
their day, but words which exemplify the taste and 

fastidious discrimination on which the writer of the 
yirte lays such stress. 

is very similar to that 
of the Jrte but an almost complete absence of man¬ 
nerisms makes it difficult to demonstrate wherein their 
similarity lies. Both are characterised bv the somewhat 
oose and involved sentence structure of a man who 
unlike most of his contemporaries, is concentrating or^ 
patter rather than manner. Both are remarkable for the 
absence of balancing, alliteration, translacing, antithesis 
and similar rhetorical devices cvhich mark the more 
arnbitious prose of the eighties. There is in both the 

hcTJf classes and the same 

lack of sentence finish. One noticeable trick of style 

dvroff"’ to both works. In both an adjec- 

wi?h fT ?■ of course, not exceptional. It occurs 

ighties. The identity of George Puttenham and the 

{ xxxix 
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of the Ar.c Ts^thelr moS 

,h,s, but .hot two survival of the 

^"^e^nd dllcrSnatin^vocabulary affords strong 

testimony of common "-^horf ,cental habits, 

the same personality authorities to which 

‘nature’and‘common reaso _ ability to express an 

the writer defers and - is remarkable, 

opinion without reteren e o auth 

ff'he autnor ot the natristic pronouncements 

once reternng to ^l^ssic_ ^ Justificacton 

either against it or m its ^ nature 

Puttenham bases his hwes ar grounded’ 

and reason "h--POn all oth r 'a 'e^ , 

(p. 107 ) rather than on yats and a , The 

to whose absence he ini ^ i/.-,rc indeed, prompted 

arguments throughout ^ d in the thirteenth 

by the three considerations strtssca „ 

Partheniad: ‘nature, those traits were 

Heyeh It cannot ^c ^ exceedingly rare 

unique, but minds o ^;onviction that common 

in Elizabethan • accented opinion or authority 

i^-i^^eari-l^-al'liulnglltlouslh 

ham’s day. . Vr/t’and the'//n'V/- 

to inhnnr my opinion. {Just.licAnou, \->. v) 

, I'hf ruril rtTttr.uion in Nvhich this st.ito 
■ ” - a.'.'iNoh lor .hr . ov ... .Ir.r.h ro lo.rs ) . 

io,..; MShh....i b-o..ar.. so,.,...,. o„. 

( xl i 



INTRODUCTION 

Now ap'iine at tliis time, the young Genrlemen of the 
Court haue taken vp the long haire travling on theii 
shoulders, anti thinke it more decent; for what respect 
i would be glad to know. {Arte, p. 28b.) 

And sence in my humble conceit, they may be in both 

cases said the law of Armes. . .it is a meare follic for anie 

prisoner abusynge thone to appeale for helpc to thother. 
{ fiutipcacion, p. iio.) 

. , The ancient guise in old times vsed at weddings (in my 
simple opinion) nothing reproueable. {Arte, p. 51.) 

The same urbanely self-confident note is heard through¬ 
out these passages and the pleasantly personal strain 
that runs through the Arte and the ironic assurance of 

the Justificacton express the same, somewhat egotistic 
personality. ® 

Both works are marked by a love of analysis and 

distinctions. The writer of the Arte delights in linguistic 

niceties (p. 251) and ‘the differences of things’ 
(p. 263); e 

Therefore to discusse and make this point somewhat 
cleerer to weete, where arte ought to appeare, and where 
not and when the naturall is more commendable than the 
artihciall in any humane action or workmanship, we wil 
examine it further by this distinction, (p. 303.) 

Puttenham responds with equal alacrity to opportunities 
ior establishing a distinction: 

For clearinge of which poinct, and satisfaction of manie 
irresolute myndes, we must needes saie somewhat, and for 
manner sake more then for anie necessitie. (p. 118 .) 

To which purpose we will explaine the matter better with 
this distinction, (p. 119 .) 

Both these sentences might have come from the Arte and 
might have been quoted as examples of the characteristic 
manner m which its writer drew attention to a problem 
and settled down to the congenial task of analysis. 

-Lastly, why IS to Puttenham the final and conclusive 
lustification of Elizabeth’s action is the conviction which 

r xli f 
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listinguishfs the “Pl’toach to poetry the ^ 

01 contemporarv ""tkF on he same them 

Puttenham argues, h/'" . °"',"„ees 'and will not 

have done in stmilar^cireum^stan^^^^^^^^^^ 

retuse to doo N’vhile. toaiN In this natural 

rather to h-h then to be k.M (r^. 3-);^^ 

and universal inbtinct, ^ bloud’, he sees 

and beynge bied - / iTa) An unwritten 

■arcrs', aHnlalubl a gmde foy^uman co dnct . ^me 
he attached considerable ■■"Pt’tyt'y ,hc 

is seen by the manner in v ic other con- 

r oghJ =r 

‘ir'Ihc "pieitlon of huntan'imjnils^es whmh^m^^^^^^^^^ and 

;’;r Tiwrll'^r X:r;o° be)nli^}rUm,hed bv the 

fmmipmnt' rs th :L;;::n;;^t 

,,,r„e' of 'tt.ntan mteres. and^n« 

IS unconcerned \Mtn alK^ ^ Tvf ooeech and not a 

allegory A to J the moralist. L-ove 

poetry jhistThes 'tscl^ bec.uise ‘ theix ^ ^‘oinrd't 

urno a.*..’., a..-.-. 

Cicero’s condemnation ot dancing. 

will allow It, besides b.it it i | of the hart, 

IcarncAl, nr sober, (p. -^9^*) 

( xlii ) 
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The voice of authontA- cannot shake his conviction that 

delight IS as natiirai as sthMaety a.nd rh.it what is natural 

IS iight.^ In the latter halt ot the sixteenth eentnrv this 

point ot view was rare. Critics and writers tCccked a 

heavy course against a widespread distrust oi' human 

nature, and this willingness to accept as legitimate the 

expiession oi natural instincts limits the search for the 

author oi the to a verv small numlxm of Tliza- 

bethans. 

The similarity between these three works is all the 
more striking m view of the diTerence in their subject- 
matter. Tg .-/r/e was originally composed, without 
thought of publication, tor Elizabeth and a courtiv 
circle and was, therefore, written with ease and intimacy. 
rart/ieutiidcs is a collection oi poems written with the 
threeiold object of complimenting Elizabeth on her wise 
and moderate procedure in affairs of state and relioion 
of warning her oi_ the social and aesthetic menace of 
puntanism, and oi pointing out that her duty was to 
provide her subjects with an heir to the throne. The 
JusnJicacjon is a serious piece of sustained argument 
written to convince ‘persons, both princelie and private’ 
g the justice and necessity of the execution of Mary 
Qpeen of Scots. ‘Decorum’ had to be observed and the 
subject precluded the confidences and light-hearted ex¬ 
cursions in which the writer of the Arte indulged. Super- 
ya y, thereiore, the Justificacton offers so few points 
o contact with the Arte and Partheniades that the ex¬ 
istence g so many common features in the three works 
cannot be lightly dismissed. These range from similarity 
in point g vyw and mental habits to details of style 
and verbagehoes and all three are linked by a commL 
yature and a comrnon impulse; each, in aim and execu- 

actuamd^h apologist and all three are 

George Puttenham’s authorship of all three works, but 

( xlii'i i 
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1 • nft-he evidence seems conclusive. 

the cumulative v>eig . r^rint hlaringfton de- 

rf . he evide„cc in Ge-g= P^eniaam s 
it IS impossible not to be ie\ Parlheniades 

They bear the stamp P,,;te distinctive. 

ciently rare o " p, PQ^o^ge Puttenham had. 

Siirh a mind and personaiii} ocui^ 


II. THE DATE OF THE JRTE 

Arber in 1869, after noting the 

vTkt^n about Jfs/tut paitliy 

*■ E<^rp the Question ot its date nas / 

been left Though since the end ot the eighteent cen- 
mrv there have been suspicions that the book may con 

tain earber material, .. his not. in general, been pmshed 

far enouc^h back, and all attempts to assign it to . y 

rowtl before conHicting evtdcnce. In works o re.erence 
in current use the .*vc is dehn.tely placed ‘>’5 P°j; 

Sidney traditionand is, asarule, associated rvith\\ ebbe 

Discourse {i rpredes 

from this position. I^arge portions ot W'"'v 

blend with the spirit and activities ot the . Y'pfjjoHitera- 

ture finds himselt strangely at home, ^ncc this u 
nression of an earlier wmrld has been recognibed, coi 
roboration springs up on every side to deepen impressio t 

TheTcoprind solidity of the work at 
off from a literature ot Apologies, Discourses a 

( xliv ) 
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abbrcuiations ot'Arrs-; ira iu,n,a„ia,K ],„ks i, 

iMth tivors _lm .,f A'/v- 

lorique {x ^^2^) and Ascham's A/avAw^/vi no\"d luTc 

IS too, an authentic note ot pioneershipnnconipatihle 
^vith composition between 15S5 and nosp; as soon as 
he leaves classical or continentai tradition tor Kncrlish 

author claims to he the tirst in the held, an 

ear"?Tn7°'’ 1 '"'"'‘V bv the 

eara>-d udor courtly makers. His textbook is the .sbnv,- 
nud Souenes (155-); no other work competes with this 

as a source ot .llustrat.on. Dra.ua ,o hia u,Zr d' 

morality plays and interludes. The numerous quotations 

t^the ^ movements and phrasin- bequeathed 

movements which differ radicallv from 

the heavy iambic stroke of the Turberville-Gascoiyme 

s age and from the more melliriuous cadences of^the 
bidney-Spenser group. 

In still other ^respects the Arte detaches itself from 
the interests and activities of the eighties It has no 
connection with the puritan attack on poeti'y music T 
stage plays. The only hints of controvemy o/debate are 
the statement of its thesis ‘That there may be an Irt 

• t , , a few sentences in defence of 

wit, solace and the Figures. This is all the more 

remarkable since m Partheniades (c. 1581-2) Puttenham 

showed himself more deeply and sensitively awarf^f 

ans th^ menace to Iffe and the 

arts than did the majority of the anti-Martinists. 

hie appears as unconscious of the Press as r.f 

puruan Though he .s content that tL people shZ 
have heir romances, ballads and pageants he shows 
^mself unaware of any popular invasion of the literary 
■ m! ‘be eighties, in thy works of Webbe Nashe 
nd others, the recent increase of printing activity, the 

f xJv ^ 
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■infin.te fardles ^>nn.ed pamph^ 

opportunities and A ^ maintaming the old tradition 

be argued, he ib imr ^ ,tr;t-nde that had become 

of aristocratic but to refrain from 

completely name is a different 

rushing into prmt undei ^ existence 

matter maintains the aristocratic 

maehS: but 'he feels Himself under^no compulsion to 

teign ignoranee ot t re P ^ the latter 

. ^.^^/Upnsmglv ina!iequate. This is 

eighties 1 eomfarison with the packed 

on'^ Nashe s Ih-eface to ^Lenaphon (15SP) or 

even with XVebbe ^ wrate the ia.e 

shepheardes Cataider _vp.^ 63r 

bpenser is bnghu i f t shphcvdes Calender is 

almost what the dceyes ^ .p.'"b-"i cW cl Watson. 
There is no mention ot lap }'p'^ overlooks 

llktrl. ditlirilhVen biiiit siim^ 

u pli - - edii; 

nlctely denizened word and is ca chill) . 

oPan'brherand simpler world th.m jH-U p the eight,«. 

;b;iTlTlmi:ilPn:g;i'd:elb!fnd,inienmlly 

dilpCses of an easy', ample',ind discriminating vocabu- 

i a\lvi 
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aiy, but the nionKory shadow or >0- Cheke ^tdl 

Jooms behind mm. .[ hw-e ,s nothing to show that lie 

voSh ’ ‘uold rush tor 

ocabuJary in winch towards the end of the sixteenth 

centur)_h,ngamd competed with other nations. 

of the^ T-r'’"’"''"'’ lines 

ot the ././e were iaid down before the puritan menace 

iTter^rv field popular invasion of the 

herefore, uses the quieter accents of a more slowfy 

XuTfhrc ^>'P°th^is of an old man setting 

about the composition ot a book in 1585 and, through 

lure to adapt hmiselt to the new a^je, overweicditimr 

his work in the direction of the studies of his youth is 

inadequate to explain the facts. There is no sign in the 

mo hardening ot the mental arterie^s. It is 

moreover, a caretully planned book; had its scheme firsJ 

been thought out about 1585 the emphasis anT nro 
portions must have been dirferent. ^ 

frnm^ undoubtedly date 

their context they reveal themselves as reconJidera- 
lons or interpolations and point irresistibly to the con- 
usion that shorter references to similar material are 
likewise insertions in an earlier matrix that wa once 
complete without them. These islands of later reference" 
anarch^" ^^^portant exception, group themselves into 

and the whole of Book III. t ^ 01 oook 11 

boff "P*'’'"' “■-rfully the planning of his 

dhreren^T"" “k off judiciously the 

to haT P I n "" ‘‘'U io particular he seems 

book bv ft transition from book to 

Book I flh summary and preparation. 

largely derivative treatment of the past and to prepare 

( xlvii ') 
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•.O' Rook II. The wording (‘The part 
for the "T. .N indicates that the new material 

that next | immedlatelv. But in our 

(•Of Instead a long chapter (xxx.) 

version ot the ^^e nna i References 

of Raleigh at once assign 

be dubbed -''V'tyi::-V'th’erPu-ere no^other evidence, 

Pt’r.nfospJrable courtl? so.l ' One ,s te.u;«a 1° put 

almost a (’y'frPee'nP "P haP ended with 

learning of this diuuioi Anyone who has absorbed 

forcible repetitive sentences. X ^ recognise 

Puttenham’s style (or happ . ..romnts this repeti- 

hat no ..rerelv stylistic c'og'JcM'atfon y ^ 
tion. We find ,t because >-:y,;;|;;ppyP':Th'an half- 

may through the present ^ fof p,,. „nd-and 

series ot sections hic-ncm u . i ,,.uh ' courtlv trlHes’ 

latter-eighties. '1 hey are “g lg,,“;"k-a| toyes’ 

(shaped poems, iwpme. an.igi.ii s, - .otion on 

,he etVervesrent ingenuity ol ingehapter 

trayed by 1 .yly- f '"'f•• f' iirintiim,' ihittenham 

that it. 1 .Vu, whi e the ‘’"“f, .P-dv tntles- 

inserted later collections " P" j ohaptets de- 

vo'ted .0 -perfhe vers,tying ,/e«eo 

(, rse) and stimulated bv a tempo.,,i> aotiitl) o 

I r. .il Nold. yy- C1\ 
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f'> carl, 

Ihc; ;,r,., moia-caa.,-. iiiJiir.itaWe ivcnaijer. 

XXZ X- -i-eared ,-aa-usah 

Conaplete .ea^o.. o. tha -Uei 'hr ' 

In Book in there is no such simple str uiric ition 
Contmuiry wj^th the earlier iaver ,s shoum bv the 
X he same basis of illustration from the ,Vo/<r,o ,,nd 
<o>}ettes the author’s own works. We reco.uiise the 
mid-Tudor quality and outlook in many coiue^s 

tlhs^has^b^ ^ Passage on Inkhorn terms (I'lL ivi. \]l 
this has been richly reinforced by material from ^he 

ascoigne-layer and from the later courtlv school The 
book IS tnickJy studded with references to ' n 

personalities of the eighties; the writer ouotes hi 
epitaph on Sir John Throckmorton (d. 1580)^; he refe s 

poems of Dver, Sidney, Raleigh and Oxford- Raleiih 

and a^pM^S 'iXs veded to -™akcd 

humanist Queen haTterstXeTe:ite'd"l/f c" Z I 

s.onate curiosity concerning the Figures t'T " 

hTm drs;tTTotb^^?o''p'- 

ideas that he cannot h niaterial and so many 

ture InTpeneit aT '"? '>"'1 h'era- 

to intervene between the ska” £00^®!""Jih” 

portions of Book III. ^ ^ ripest 

pumTd hX" =''P^';ee that much new work was 
P the book round about , 584 and bibliographleal 

( xlix ) 
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5 k t if 'they do not betray themselyes b> in- 
dates but, it so, tn \ I''prrain small textual 

dubitable chronologma sign . habit of working 

details suggest that ^^^ouple rf 

over his manusenpt. On ( . . ,vhich appear 

lines ( And these ten in contain 

to haye no context. Book \f" ^r a prose 

two drafts of the same material, ^n 1 • / o 1 

example a verse 

follow but do "p^;^;«j„r,pi';:’;:ii°j;iofVpAag: 

:'^:'" 50 su“gV-b\rdi:teSias\ten some revising 

TtesAmajo^'^'u'P“''’' 

'aheniig md rearranging. Thev caiiiiot de c isimsscd , s 
signs if hasty or careless --X" c;;cu"" s o n ances 

the syniptomso, Ill-digested work 

:^nd many I\lizabt‘tnan pla^s. i nt. - i , 

W in Btste- it deepens as it proceeds and the last book, 

o^- r fmnVshowilig anxietl to be at the end is the 

Is well as zesi and lively observation has been put m o 
Book III can only be appreciated by compai ison v i i 
the desiccated legion of Renaissance works on skhen cs 
md tro is. l-her reason why Puttenham revised this 
book blit in Books I and I I was content to mtei polatt, 
,s no! difficult to find. Book 111 is a Ixnik ot I .anguage. 
The exploitation of language was going on at an 
rated pice in the world outside and language was, m a.n 
case, his master-interest. I le was content to 
it was the traditional material handled m tlu hist thiit) 
chapters of Book 1. It w.is not now ot vital moment, 
language, however, he kontinually watched and studied. 
'I'he original draft of Book 111 would seem meagre by 
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the eighties; bv then Puttenham had collected atnnit 
new material and could speak with the conridence and 
ease ot one who knew himself to be thoroughly c;/ r.m- 
port with a word- and figure-loving generation'. 

It has been suggested that nearlV a generation lies 
between the earliest and latest layers'. Certainly at least 
twenty years between the original m.d-Tudor book and 
the post Armada additions seems the shortest interv.il 
that will satisfy the conditions. On this subject a piece 
of corroborative external evidence seems 'to lurk in 
Orummond s contused report (r. iPip) of Ben [onsoids 
reference to the Jrte as ‘done 20 veers since A Keept 
Long in wrvtte as a secret’. There ,s manifest confusion 
ere for 20 veers since does not correspond with the 
date of the Arte s publication. The difficulty is generally 
cleared up by assuming that ‘20’ is an error for ‘ao’' 
but the misunderstanding or misrepresentation may 
have been more fundamental and what [onson may 
have intended to convey was that the Arte existed in 
manu^senpt twenty years before its publication. This 
would put the date of the hrst draft back to c. r roi. 
There was nothing to render unlikely such an under¬ 
taking m the sixties. A great deal of lively work in 
language was going on and Wilson’s Arte of Rhetortaue 

wh% W poet 

hat W dson had done for the prose writer. There is 

nothing in the subject-matter of the hrst thirty chapters 
00 k T or the hrst eleven chapters of Book II in¬ 
compatible with this date. Jonson’s ‘ 20 ’ may well of 
course have been a round number. We shall not how- 

birk to'rh if we carry the shaping of the book 

back to the mid-sixties (the close of the Ascham period); 

I On p 46 there is a reference to the thirty-one years of Eli/ ,h -.IC 

This IS almost undoubtedly a printer’s correction for then t '''■’'v"' 

the MS. of the Arte went to the printer m UtT form h 

ffi. Bibliographical Note, p. cv). It was perhans rh,- n 

attention to the anti-Dutch passage (irrelevant and called 

secured an alternative paragraph. ” 'ffe evant and tactless in 1589) and 
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is from the Cambridge humanists that its mmn 
stimulus appears to be : ■ ^^j-est from a recog- 

„.tion of its n.d-Tudor provenance 

tion of the text. Its seremO, ^ freedom 

mahtious to the arts, am [ - j-emarkable 

"b’" ofbeb^b'T^e bir^m Elver, nnd srlU 

preted humam^m m a n theory and 

appreciations odcr aesthetic, approach to 

moralistic, and the sixteenth centurv. x\s 

poetry made in Englaimi m the sixtce in the 

a mid-Tudor work, it also , and^fruitful 

influences of the Renaissance to 

- 'bibbnbl- bpprocn,.,on ^ ..,0 

TTirib^vIbicd .. ..n 

T u Mibbic bbmobb lhan c;.,i- 

« fan nirl a nrr.rc coherer and coppc,,rr;«pn. 

in ouJ critical tradition y hen ^n'dish- 

nren rvcrc roosed to a devorr-d r-ppup} - aph rhe 
.rctual modir.m—the wo,vis and a . | e. 

poetry, a ; iiiob ,o eati- 

bbcinin-Vilreb b; rh: da.napv done ro the forn.a.ion 
Ti hib al anti aesthet.e rraditnrn by '''C emepenre ol 
the puritan power at tliat p.u tieulai at.ipt "*/’ reveal 

rhcLelvU aa nrd.eea of the ll-wth ot an open k Ide 
mind. I'he author, over a long period, was elevu g 

( lii 'I 
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experimenting and adaptino* jJkc his a^'c. 'I'he .'/rrc> is : 
cross-section ot critical '.ievelopnicnt. It takes ns hron' 
one literary world to another and is at heme in each 
The new men ot the eighties were tnll\ awcire ot the 
quickening c^t pare arwl the cc>mphcation of tfie patterr 
ot existence going on all around them. Iwlv has f'.ei- 
tectly expressed the change in educated Icngland that 
s\ nchi oiiised w'lth his own emei'gence into the lirrielici lit: 


d rahicke and traurli hath vvouen tlu* nature (if all Natioru 

into ours, and made this land like Arras, hdl ot deinde, 

which was Broade-cloth, full of \V()rkemanship[')e. ^Preface 
to 


The change from broadcloth to arras can actually be 
traced in the It thus rejiroduces in itself the 

patterns ot e\'olution in the ['>re-Shakes[')eanan Tudor 
world. By tracing out its earlier and later layers we can 
watch a re\-olution in the prosodic apprehension of 
English nietres, we can take soundings ot the dcejieninp 
ot the linguistic and literary currents and follow the 
grouth ot critical habit and independent judement. 
^^ hat breadth and perspective this gives the book can 

only be tully grasped alter comparison with, for example, 

Nashe s Prelace to yieuap/ioyi which, overriowing as it is 

with vitality, is just the crest of the wave of i 589 and 
nothing more. 


III. PU TTENHAM AS CRITIC 

It is, perhaps, coincidence, but nevertheless a fact of 
considerable significance, that most Elizabethan works 
g criticism were the output of young men (Lodge, 
Sidney, Webbe, Nashe, Harington, CaVew). The .irte, 
as has been seen, embodies a prolonged experience of 
Elizabethan life and letters. If it was in being as early 
is 1569, Its author was then about fortv and had made 
iis literary debut in the reign of Edward VI. The Arte 

( liii ) 
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not to be regarded as PeJigree 

a-iticism; Dr Dc.oro „„Snd for it. The book 

r.f the English Tung Even in the early and 

,s the dcsian ot “ -,P.^ are, accordingly, aware ot a 

firmness and maturity m sharp ^ _ 

of Webbe or the and decision the line ot 

sss:;if 

•• rris™ 

view of .'h- -e- ' Pnttenham rightly sees it as 

forme ot art.hciall 1 ocs e 

a product ot sophist ^ informiition collected 

bv chroniclers and auoquarms suclpas E__^ ^ 

knowledge ot the n ^ ^^ir^-ulating and mediaec a 

much mediaeval nor ;.• ot the populace, the Bhza- 
thenres retained the atic t ons ot^t ^ ^ 

bethan critic wai^ ,ni approaches the native past 

with the equipment | his knowledge 

ot the period and ,vith that of contem- 

than that It ,,,ost Klizabethans did not 

daat P/er.f rio.vvun, ,ontents. He recog- 

a work and had some f b'.nghsh verse 

„,,ed the large ^yh,.,,.h.,od knowledge not only 

of Chaucer but ot C .owei ^ 

importance ot the poems i ^-enturv. He lUus- 

that they tormed a niisconceptions and 

Innini.ions. A|virt Iron lu h-M ^ nmn.is.crics 

spread ot rhyming I-atm no turthe. 

l!T?,!ri.eh.T:r;uP::.b Giles, ... 

i Hv 'i 
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to the ‘viilo'ar error' that Chaucer and iUnvcv were 
knig;hts. He tails to n(')tL* the metrica! [''rinci[^Ies (d 
Piers Plozi'fiuiii and his inini.1 was aiM^arentlv closei.1 to 
the achievenient of Skelton, ‘I wot not tor u'hat ureat 
worthines surnamed the l\aet earn ■/’. W'liaf distin¬ 
guishes him in his re\-iew of the I'insjlish heritage is not 
kno\\'ledge but some ex’Klenee ot entieal tem[H'r. lie is 
prepared to aeeept mediae\-al literature as, though Ik-- 
nighted, existing in its own ritjht. Me refrains from 
poking superior fun at the rom.inees, ‘old a^luentures 

valiaunces ot noble kniLjhts , aiiLl sec's no reasian w hv 

\ ^ 

they should be made to conform to ‘the nature iS: stile 
of large histories’, ‘tor they be sundrv formes of [loems 
and not all one (['>. 4-). He would not have wished to 
see Sidney’s ‘blinde Crouder’ in the role of Pindar’s 
ape. He did not grudge the people their ‘fit ot mirth 
for a groat’ in taverns and alehouses. .All he demanded 
was that the instructed poet should ‘know to whose eare 

he maketh his rime’ and not mi.x his genres as Skelton 
had done. 

It is significant that Puttenham does not, like Webbe, 
look in Chaucer tor morals or ‘profitable knowledge’ 
or laud his efficacy as a castigator of vice. He accepts, 
of course, but without em[')hasis, the moral and intel¬ 
lectual responsibility pf the poet; with classical and 
Renaissance theory before him and a long series of works 
blending the utile with the dulce this was no more than 
a recognition of the facts. He was, indeed, perfectly 
prepared by temperament to welcome the Horatian 
view of poets as the first civilisers of the human race; 
this notion he elaborates in the early chapters of Book I. 
He liked to think of poetry as a civilising factor; the 
word r/u//, which appears so frequently "in the 'Arte^ 
clothes his ideal. But civilisation was as much an artistic 
concept to him as it was social or moral. It was an Art 
of Living, This comes out very clearly in the chapters 
on Decorum (III, xxiii—xxiv), where it soon becomes 

r iv 'I 
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l-.- h is . pr.nople - experience: it is the 

v;>nctv ot human .‘otion of Decorum 

relativifv, not the uu (- ^ chameleon poet that 

he eoUected forms, through art to 

unihanned vanct\ ^ Leasine to the senses and m 
‘civilise’ it, i.e- 'I, xj^gtenham’s way of looking at 

tellieible to the ^ manwarieties of response 

the kinds is to see " experience and to all the 

phases of human evolution It ts^ th^s ^ 

iiates even ^he chapter headmjs^ enumeration of 

from xii ! V Vorms l^oetry, as Puttenham 

,he ■ revealed- ^rp/ehure of every 

shores it Thus love poetry follows all 

human need anu icenue, 

rhe April moods of that passron. 

,l,e pome sm.les „h.le®railing, re- 

honouring, ,I ‘ r'rowing, weeping, lamenting. 

S;k,"oI:«s r,r:;i.er ditties mooning one way an 

another to great compassion, (p. 45d 

he a ooetry of malice and irritation, 
There must even be a poet > ■ nips’, because 

bristling with bitter . .or else it seemed 

their bowels vvould burst PgPgt 

‘Nature’ was, unlme N t^^ t 

After a slyly “ k.h honk enjoyment 

and honorable eares The problem of love 

the subject of the ^e p ^ 

poetry worried him not at all. hie even p 
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with cirCLiinsj^trction, to dctcncl [''ocrr\'inatfc*! 

( T ^ * * 

not alu'ayes ot the yraiicst, <■)!■ ol an\’ o i'L’.if i-<)ni iin kI iru 
or profit, blit rather in some soi't, wiiiu-, dissoiure, m 
wanton (p. -4 '. I It' i.)eiie;!iteti in inii'erunti . i he un 1 
of this was abroati in his workl and urew like a snuwbaii 
while the ./rrr was in the makiiiL". l or his prineipal 
excursion into wirti' and formal artifiee-— his ‘ bu/,ieOr 
spindle’, his'I aizanue rabbatt'dhis'cLTue displai'etl’ — 
he has been much lauplieti ar. It is onb' fair to [•’oint 
out, how ever, that this section a I ■. x 1 d is n< it so hat'kn l'\ 'ed 
as his critics ha\'c supposctl. 1 hese p?’.1/ poems 
have been cursorily identified with the shajH-d [viems 
(eggs, how’ers, altars, wings, etc.) deric'etl from the ( ireek 
anthology. Puttenham was aware of these toys (he 
mentions Anacreons egge ) but, exce[>t perhaps tor his 
Pilaster where he notes an architectural analogy, his 
shapes have an independent ciirigin. I hoy are mathe¬ 
matical and are pure form. Pike the arabesque, they are 
of oriental origin. They are a waste of energy, no doubt, 
but they cestity to the possession ot a valuable bump 
of curiosity and illustrate the catholicity of Puttenham’s 
outlook on poetry. By 1^89 he considered that the 
courtly cult ot imprese and anagrams required his blessing. 
He got Field to insert it into'the text in such a way that 
the whole series of courtly tribes is covered by a general 
defence of the poetry of pure wit and relaxation which 
had originally been called forth by the shaped poems 
alone. W ith doubtless intentional sarcasm he lumps to¬ 
gether as ‘reprehendours’ the ‘all holy and mortified’, 
the ‘altogether graue and worldly’ and those ‘all giuen 
to thrift and passing for none art that is not gainefull 
and lucratiue . He will super no ‘seuere censor of the 
ciuill maners of men’ to curtail the ‘conuenient solaces 
and recreations ot mans wit^ (PP* ^ ^ 1—2), 

Puttenham found the duke more congenial than the 
utile. He never mentions, neither did he share, Plato’s 
distrust of the moving and dazzling pow'er of poetry. 

( Ivii f 
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- ' -rl to describe its effects 

11 ,,. is i<T,a ot " hv natural right what 

uMon the nnnd. l_oetr\_ hut not necessarily C)t 

Sulnev calls ‘niaskine poet confounded 

Sulnev’s reasons. He ,, iJrelevant the old 

^,vi^h the judL^e and u u. ^ vii) which occa 

distrust of the colours and In this_ 

sinnailv raised its hea. ^ hedonistic view ot 

context Puttenhani apj^ & lonely causes aiH 

p„«ry as 'y,r'y‘'y„" j' d'ihP hear.rs to mirth and 

nothinu perillous , ; J- ,p,,d efficacy ot speach . 

Xt. TctCpC CtC "rCpoo uaifes tenser 
moments as tvell as w.t y'daxatm 
course, through mc^Uonand^ 

Puttenham had doip < • J c these subjects (I, vin), 

he found "’1”^ jfTthC°'=<S funct.on that "'tep^ed 
him. He was h'"?"^duble and sUpperypon the tong , 

monical accents , ^ ^ ‘ clinching of sense 

by ‘stirring ot tunes l,,ed and watched 

and sound by rh>me. „ a poet’s speech, more 

language, the -H’ ^xture ot^^a poct^ 

cleanly couched an i craftsman and cratt s 

prose can ever be. , ^ gubiect. His eye (or ear) 

teacher that he of technique or of literary 

spell that emboldened hirn n Book Uy 

board the consecrate j subdivision into auricular, 

™T®;";oTtmnToUhr.?°;r'are?of necessdy, der 

I IvHl ^ 
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The least original part is Book L Much c.)- rhc inhonna- 
tioii here and nianv o{ rhe lea^iinu ideas com c’rru.n^ fht 
antiquity and diqnifv ot poetry had been set out bei-oi'c 
(though not in Icnnhsh) and were to he aoain. I'.vcn so. 
Book I is not a mere compilation; it is Genuine colla¬ 
boration between ‘anv Renaissance critic’ and C.eorue 
I uttenham, who contnoufes humanitc' to humanism. 
In Book 11 , in dealing with rhe metrical’craft of Enolish 

poeti r, he IS comiielled to staiui on his own teet and 
shows no false difhdcnce in doinu' so. in Book 111 he 
is moving in one of the most sedulouslv cultivated 
Renaissance fields. The chapters on stvle, the names of 
the Figures and some of the exam des have obviously a 
textbook source—some rhetorica manual closely re¬ 
lated to the popular work of Susenbrotus. But this is 
merely the basis. Puttenham is face to face with his 

owm deeply studied language and roused to his maxi- 
mum ot independerice and enci'G^v, 

In general he is honest and consistent in distinguishing 
between his debts and his own observations. Unfortu^ 

nately for source-hunters, however, he considered it no 

’s business to be pedantically explicit. 
He IS content with acknowledgments to the ' best c erks’ 
or learned Grammarians ’. 1 here is no scuttling to shelter 
behind a barricade of Impressive names. If there is a trace 
^ here, it is a less irritating form than that 

which stuffed the margin with references derived at 
second-hand. As regards modern ascriptions of facts 
and ideas in the to Scahger, Du Bellay or others, it 
is wdse to maintain an attitude of reserve, 'it is easier’to 
find parallels than to be certain one has hit upon a ‘ source ’. 
Puttenham drawls on no very recondite material and most 
of his information was accessible in more than one text¬ 
book. Except perhaps in one or two chapters in Book I 
there are few signs of that mosaic method by which 
a writer like Lodge ‘conveyed’ passages from two or 
three authors to his own pages with no intermediate 

r lix f 
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hot from the university 

remaking. P;j“""^^f^ra"controverslaUst. A good deal 
or from the challenge ^ held in the mind for 

of his material had pro X , recombined before 

some time t^. has at all events en tered into 

he set out on the Arte. ^ ^ recognise much 

some odd ®°ut it hirbeen fitted into a 

familiar humanistic stutt. , c yiarly of the drama) 

naive ev olutlinaiy schen^e (particu ay^^^ 

which could be riddled by ^ 

most garbled version convenient to use pre- 

Puttenham, of course, h ^ given to 

cedent and example as characteristic of him 

this than his contemporaii He seldom uses 

to prefer example to mere technical bias means 

jargon and is rare) y,es his attention. This is 

excellently seen m has considered 

could have no humanistic pomte ^ ^.easure’), his 

his verse (‘homely mid hout , 

vocabulary (' strainec j his invention (‘ small 

writers’), his rhvme C wrested >ndh^^^ 

subtilhtie ). is criticised for lack ot atten- 

tion to detail , i- p,, t-s). Turberville is 

'more curiously than nccL G ( l^j^^j-.^iice and 

censured for toohsh cLhul to distinguish 

translation from original Vrom Ronsard’s 

fully exposes boowthern s piltciuvs 

G'A'-' ■ , ..1 of Petv Arrenv for pilfring 

this man dcscruos to wouKl wish cucrv 

other mens hemses ■ ,,,.coaue the pr.ivscs o 

imietour which is tlu if > tiTislatour be ashamed 

o he ackiiowen of his translation, g ■ >-v) 

( lx 1 
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trust to good sense, observation arul rho te^t oi 
experience: 


conunon 


And yet if ye will aske me 
that It shapes so to ni\aie 
other mans. (p. i ^ 2 .) 


the ^ea^on, 1 eau nor t^-ll it, bur 
‘-•.iix., and as 1 thiii/ct.* tti (/nei't' 


The distinguishing quality ot Tuttenhani as a critic 
IS the directness and singleness of h,s approach to 
poetry He is not, like Lodge, Webbe, H'lr.ngton or 
even bidney, compelled to approach poetry by^a non- 
aesthetic detour. He could, like Aristotle', accept the 
notion that the objects of are the actions of 

men and that the test of excellence is craftsmanship, 
h’oetn IS to him the legitimate expression of all the 
moods and phases, the loves and hatreds, of the indi- 
vidual. U IS also the of the changing states of 

society. This hdps him to a certain historical and social 
perspective. He is tolerant of mediaeval literature as 
the mirror ot its times. Since society consists of all 
conditio^ns ot men, the simple are entitled to their bal¬ 
lads and romances while the taste of the courtier will 
express itselt m more sophisticated forms. The Poet ‘ bv 

his many moodes of skill’ serves 'the many humors 
ot men (p. 299). 

m sentence trom the last chapter of the epi¬ 

tomises Puttenham s mature and very individual recog- 
mtion of the relationship between Pife and Poetry 
Instinctively he looks behind the ‘ form ’ to some ‘ humor ’ 
or some emotional overflow which is to be expressed 

A?frequently 
and vivid y words of mood and feeling run from his 

pen. loh y of courage , moodes and pangs of louers ’ 

peece oHoy to be able to lament with ease, and freely to 

toThe Sind^ sorrowes ’, ; torment and ca nker 

emotional ^ ^ ’• stressing these 

emotional springs Puttenham vitalises the Kind? 

irle saw no reason why there should not be all sorts 

C Ixi ) 
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,f poetry. Bcc.yuse man is, or g‘"’l.ke''a'” Wis 

,nd moral b-ng. Put«"ham^y 

rontemporaries to P ^ ^ p,,em 

Hke -to Tone ill edification’ or ’ tor. good 

instruction ot the poste nuzzle and wears elabo- 

i^akes love, hkes ornarnent and deter- 

rate clothes ^pr mar<^in above the necessary. Just 

don g these things well (Decorum 

-- ell It m-ICa'Microcosm, Put- 

mnhTm'dllimed for Art also the right to be a little 

universe.' Puttenham’s outlook was in no 

The catholicity o 3„ndards. The 

way " fopbv easy curves but they are never 

11 There Ire reconsiderations but the scheme is 
never blurred 1 utte j-'or his readers 

benefit. He never j. ^ (.J 3 , (''h^'is clear-cut, 

mistress and on l»p';°yy"‘;’'betw«n the Poet and 

Ihe Bungler He imt contc .0 a- 1 ^^^ 

Phantasy Art anc N m s 

chapter or book irr on .v ^Trii^oine on 

of texture which shows that his mmd was gnpi H'e 

this well-worn classical theme. , ■ b„, between 

lhc'')«"''which'’is (tike t'h( most Technical Renaissance 

survey of Its subjeA, is quite the least bookish. 

X \Vg licdr d RrcMt tlcdl ->1 'X'^rluotlox opGnniG oTunbit of tlu 

ir:;;,-:lyTZTT;TT;b:;;;TTz,:;:.:;:T:Tb,^.,crn 
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iV. Tin: .Va’V'T as C'KTFUJT'.M : MAi;v 

c' K rr u: a l l i > c:s 

Puttcnham planned his bonk ro proceed Ironi the out¬ 
side to the inside ot his subject. In Book 1 he works 
out a survey o| the Progress ot Poesv and relates tlw 

arger kinds (Irapedy, Comedy, l-.pic, Pastoral, etc.) 

to yaiious phases in a logical, rather than historical 
evolution ot human culture, and the smaller kinds 

(£p^tAa/awja IJ.r.u’ ircncthliac.i, etc.) to the turmiwx- 

points in individual existence and the ^■arvln^ moods 
and passions ot men. In Book 11 he reviews, from h s 
own knowledge and observation, the metrical forms 
ua y in use in Pngland, passing trom the standard 

measures to the trities and toys \vhich amused the 
tash.onable world. In Book ill he gets down to the 

anrrhT'^’h 7 Dialect, \ ocabulary. Style 

kimselt in the heart of his subject ^ 

1 he title Arte was not casually chosen. In Putten- 
ham s day it was a matter of debate whether an Art of 
anything so apparently unstable and ungoverned as a 
modern vernacular could exist. It requires fome imagina- 

Tudor writers the strength and inriuence of what se 7 ms’ 
to us unprogressive and doomed opinion- the tenaePv 

of the conviction that Art was limited to’ the classSl 

icaster m his hlementarie, as late as i c8 2 lavs a hour 
ue and the view that Art and English Poesv are 

m BoTkT^Ch^^''- 'Tr ""7 by Puttenharn 

H ■" describes’ and 

subject. Poetry is not surveyed from a cool distance; 
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o?ve.E ^a.es o. .esj gu.e 

,o the El.aabethan approach to poetry^ y.^_j 

read Gascoigne or Goldtng o bpenser^ Elizabethan 

allow for the ‘J'"for Elizabethans to read 

poetry was^ wr.tten pr.manly ‘°J aense, read 

and that ,he actual reading differed 

Starkedly .n early- byThe Jr,e. It ts, 

been selected for fuller con- 

slderation. 

1. Prosody 

Puttenhanfs second book, ^;OLi:™P:;:^''and'',« d!" 

indispensable ^nnimun ■ • „ and has not 

^rams, w'ears to riian> an how'ever, so close 

been very diligentl) 1 tbat it provides an 

to the acoustic qualities ^ to whom 

invaluable guide to proportion musical and 

poetical IS not a ^^ad dictates the method ot 

approach. It has bpn shown 

chapters constitute tp c.u ,^.zt of this book 

logical layers ot which the e 1 ^ English 

consists. I'hat these ^ Crr^^ivnr Noh'S is indi¬ 
prosody and antedate Cjascoi^, . ^ ^his 

held. It is in these 

studied as an exponent o c. • -pp^, ,-,„al chapters 

knowledge, practice ane p e eontroversv most active in 

(a,i.-end) were the T ^ , 1, prosodic concepts 

the early eighties and none or i 

( Ixiv ) 
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l^ndled in them should he allowed to colour or d..xn-> 

0 ioceddh;: 

These eariv ehupters introduce its to severai ciearh 
ex-pressed and very sivniXant tnerr.cal tastes or 'th 
author and h.s aye. Ihtttenhan, loved I.est -statie' V 
trophtc ,or.n) and - band - (that ,s, the tustnv ol all Z 
lines ot a stanza tnto a unity bv 'entertanvic'd ' rhvine'- 

soundd'e ^h Z ol 'band - are thorounhiv 

wrherl Ml "f' inferior 

defeat the md "T ’'eniarks as a 

royal, tor 'continuance' he notes the appro, ate . : 
o a or couple of verses'. The e -cn. ni , xr 1 

no^r^’^f - bouid t p dh 

another preterenee—tor clear, stronp, masculine Ihvtne 

Though Puttenham admits feminme rO mes he ' " 
deavours to minimise their effects: 'the sharoe accert 

sy rableT°'’ ^ ■’’‘Z'Z'’"’ «rong'^rhvmin'o 

O passe at-vao;:" ^ ^e seemetg 

ver?e sedreuen ' Mdr^oTt'""’ '''' 

syllables please him belt (tS fou«e:„::-® Tepeih lo 

l^e prefers middle length s^anzL'-^ Z 

more than i- • a piece of verse of 

peHy Tstafte - Th' Pro¬ 
of th s"rwto wPsl" 1?^“^ ta"e 

to them poe?d must LT"'-:;.'’' P^P'"’ 'T'’° 

in his ca«zo,,ifs the master “he P’='''arch 

brings the eve as cvell The educated reader 

SSPop^fr,,ticher;ppreh:Lmn.^ 

to the eye, while' ^ r^e^rdT 

( Ixv 'l 
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less expected. The populace is 
Another d'h-ence ^ polysyllables than 

;re^;ohl“'f::n" l’. is a ■prosse' ty^e ot^rhynie^and 

"i'la^srh’v^rclnf“rate upon what is actually 

happening on unaccountable omissions trom 

Puttenham’s c^ives no prosodic account 

twice Intheother books buthc giccs^^^^p^^ 

of It here, nor , ^d^Qj^^-entration on rhyme as the 

parhness ot date an -ount for the latter omission, 

main pivot ot metre ma\ acc apparent failure 

but no such explanation f'^l^^/^.tnrFcal form. U is 

to recognise the sonnet as . e Petrarch could 

hard to believe that so Pv ,vhich a sonnet 

have shared in poem. It is possible 

that Puttenham andthere- 

' Inaunn' plus a bv what he says 

fore distinct) and is eVen less ‘ b.md 

had wntten of the 

' quadricn and ' diituk he has to say m 

yVpart h ^he forms and p.itterning 

these eleven chapteis ■ p^itontion anei in edect. 

of English verse is //j; Book I and has little 

1 Ic had dealt with subjeet-m.itte r ^-onceit. Art 

to say here of g.iUant un^n \ ehapters portray a 

tends to -hpse uispu-ation. 11 - 

.uid-'l-udor studious ,he Interludes and 

,me, interpreting the uien with new 

the and Bte ‘olde lambicke 

rhythms (or rather one > their mark. 

( Ixvi ") 
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W hen we turn to Puttenhiim’s discussion of the in¬ 
ternal structure ot the English line, of the essential 
mechanism oi English metrical siieech, we are in deeper 
waters. Mis declarations, which can be abundantly cor¬ 
roborated from other sources, leave no possible doul^t 
that we lead early- and mid-i udor v’erse from too 
modern .a standpoint and judge it bv largely irrelec^ant 
standards. Puttenham recognises two principles and tvvo 
only —yiumher and rhxme. The first he calls ‘measure’, 
the second ‘concord’ or ‘symphonie’. The first is 
mechanical and requires little argument; all Putten- 
am s enthusiasm is expended on the second. It is 
rhyme wnhich compensates for the lack of ‘ numerositie ’ 
and which offers^ to the English maker opportunities 
tor the display ot Art comparable to those enjoyed by 
the classical poet. The delight of the ear is the ‘cadence 
or the tuneable accent in the ende of the verse’. It is 
the Poetes cheite Musickeh Hence partly the pre- 
Mrence tor clear, strong rhymes. We must imaeine the 
t udor speaker making ‘all the hast he can to be at an 
end ot his verse’ and then coming out with resonant 
emphasis on the ‘cadence’ (Puttenham’s technical term 
tor the rhyming portion of a line). Rhyme in this sense 
IS, indeed, the rudder ot verses. It was doubtless in this 
way that the otten tumbling, internally chaotic, lines 
ot early- and mid-Tudor drama were spoken. Mutatis 
mutandis lines of courtly eclogues and sonnets were 

read in the same way. The rhyme was a resolution of 
all uncertainties. 

The part that breath-emphasis necessarily plays in 
any metrical patterning of a strongly stressed language 
ike English was, when Puttenham began to write 
unrec^nised and it is, therefore, irrelevant to apply to 
early- i udor verse-making the stress principle as a clearly 
analysed concept. Nobody could be clearer on this sub¬ 
ject than Puttenham and in one context (II, iii) he is so 
carelul in contrasting the theoretically undifferentiated 

( Ixvii 
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feete or times or stirres ) 
English line (l^Yri^nle of the classical line that we must 

hel.cvehim. 'p''‘=““TclmDior we can watch the 

notion ot emphasis or ' O between 

birth, very largely scrutiny of 

native and cl.issica , ,bat it was ever 

umlerllllGccIptld during the Renaissance and Milton 

‘®'’u was'partly this tailure “slence'nol 

only on strong and obs lous ^ „ 

secure that no •"'l-'-='“e poM^Hable^^^^^^^^^ 

the rule prescribed a pans • ' ^ nm design 

to organise the svel^er » -''-^bles^and . 

to the interior ot h caesura 

this point. He pr^ ^ He exalts it into a test 

must fall in every ought to be kept 

of Art: ‘in euery long ve correct the 

precisely, it it ° ^ heavy pause is to us 

a part ot the oDviousncss • > towards the pro- 

bin, We are. "ht'lp[d.rs to speak and inclined 

sodic lormahsmot wluc ' H,,„^bded zeal the comma 

,o dismiss as 1'';"^’ ‘'j ble with which the printer ol 

Gascoigne s h/t < ^ Ai. 1 \ \ internal pause, 

words, however, show tha ^ once existed a reason. 

lor the heavy b^d rh) ,me as well as at 

It scciirccl i^Vii in i.ii'- 

the end. j-po word ‘accent’ 

It is true that 1 ut rn i. • might superficially 

frequently m these it is. With 

m>t:xc;crb-e-r:i-. Ote word , 0 . 0 / «/ 

( Ixvill ) 
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me^r^has no reference to the government of the whole 
hne. The accented is the kev-svllable which supports 
the cadence: m double or triple rhvme there is one 
strong syllable which rings out clearly; in masculine 
myme there is a single syllable to mark the pattern 
Ihere is no need to limit the meani-i- of ‘accent’ here 

Ptif^r^T’ singing quality. 

Puttenharn derived the term, of course, from Ihe Latin 

He paraphrases at length the Latin rule for speech- 

accentuation and proceeds to apply it to English words 

ike and heaviness. He was fascinated by Roman 

p ysyllables—not by their magnificence but'by their 

(P- 79) he is within an 

a ormcEle ^ ? comparative method to stating 

L^t the ? ? accentual modulation in English verse— 

final step is not taken. 

T passage in these chapters (p. 73 ) where 

ofare oVLT;;W^“«' note. 

Salomon Dauids sonne, king of lerusalcm 

that It is a ‘very good’ Alexandrine (/.e. it counts ud 
the sShfbutTfthe caesura falls afte? 

Hetory in its rhythm. He uses the word ‘accent’ in his 
in^te^rmsTf analyse the error or difficultv 

one foote -^mes bS 

but of eleuen HeTr'eTasTn ak 

Roboham Dauids sonne king of Jerusalem 

h:adS“c«„^rt'!'i;r3: 

Restore king Dauids sonne vnto Jerusalem’, 
the only case m these early chapters where 

( Ixix 
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n„n-.s .n accen.ua. -h-', 

lrhac‘: bt"™;.™* a.-’a d.«cu... un... 

illumination came. ‘r^prnte versifyine’ can only 

rut.enham's chapters on "“.A^gThe whole 

be fully discussed in a «i ( dangerous 

movement,T-erning them is that 

of taking them too “slom, rallureEf 

them for misapprehension impossibilities, and 

lo on. If Put.enharn had ,„d more 

he could have talked as muc ,1. .fr,,,.r He is using 

delightfully. Hehas no.madeAeehoit He 

onlv the fringe of ", I's’n^ith the dcvifet 

temporary game own wollls should warn off the heavy- 
footfd’"ffic. He,introduces theJp 
y“h 'yy?ij-yy^^yyl;y^le’lehaunce'sav)iny singular 

opinion: yj^fpy;''yyJ;dike ingenuity and wriggles 

i'umori^usly ou't of one untenable n-yon.yer another. 

At the end, when he is tiisd ot ^ ^ illows the 

Stanyhurst (a very Avails and molossl 

whole tantastic structure o r ' 4.s’u ,j-Are the memory 

to tumble over like a house ot 

oF ‘the pleasant melody ot om j 

troversy we must turn elsewhere J 

T' A?: d'S- H^rS tm-rdw limnense gain 

rr;Hk^r;e"k^':rindpro;odie analysis whleh was 

won by the ‘ perhte versitie. s 

The essenee ot ^ ^ Hre elash between 

internal striutuik ot t u\-ourse the /./•/, but 

the old and the new emerged, not ot eoi.i 

{ 1 vx ^ 
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the periept;o>\ of stress as a niea/is of ditierenriatin<_; 
between s\-llables and securing that ‘stirre’ within the 
hne which PuttenJtam had earlier denied to l-'.noiish 
metres. I his had been empirically denuanstrated for 
years in the strong ‘iambicke stroake ’ of the mid-Lcnturv 
fourteener and poulter’s meastire, whence it spread into 
shorter lines, (ktscoiune had found a name for it, 
natural Li}ip/:,is!S , and had associated it (dotibtless with 
confusing results) with the ‘three mancr of accents’, 
/.c. signs. None of those, hoy'e\'er, who c.in be proved 
to have read the CerAov/e Ak/w- (such as Cktbriel Harvey 
and James \ I of Scotland) seem to have divined the full 
importance of this; they certainly do nothing to im¬ 
prove upon It. It required more wrestlintj d^d ex¬ 
perience before the idea clarihed itself; this wrestlinc 
can be watchea in Harvey’s letters to Spenser (i 

^ required a name, and it was 

nevitable that the name should be uo ev/ from the Latin 

terminology pr.^■v/s^ 

sharp , flat ) should be from the same source. 

Concept and name emerge in Puttenham’s later 
hapteis though a general haziness of context may 

Since 1575 Gascoigne’s Cenay/e 

Aotes had been accessible and, not being tied (like 
arvey) to grammarian’s distinctions, Puttenham was 

mil.’ significance of Gas- 

1 Fnnlil IT”'’ comparative study 

shadowed. Stanyhurst s Preface of 1582 had also made 

confused 

clas .cal heresy at the end of Ch. xvi he announces that 

ratherlhT b return to scanning our verse by sillables 

cR ” W following elliptical words 

‘'’k '’"d todhe sTmUe 

a^^bic ^ AtoPse the Wt 

ambic, trochaic, and dactylic, to describe (presumably) 

{ Ixxi ) 
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certain metrical movements. These movements 

J.scerne by them accen s t.e. 

of eovernment or modulation. croine to 

that of the S.dneyvSpenser age that he is^not 

look tor a ."‘"f";,f ^“rlv-Elizabethan phase ot 

ecfg: tni d'p'oets. by .he 

md:^ H^isb' ei^an^m -d ^ pro ong^ 

"'’tyT"nt;:tM™g.ne the reading ^nd speakmg of poemy 
as changing '"‘J; '‘'“JJ^dsbh m.lintained in part its 

ancient oral tradition. T . dvressive teelins; tor 

-I r-K-t’r-nf- <;ucceeded an eXLessi\e iccuiij^ 

pause auL fp^nal recrularity of a ri ru»! ti tuni pattern, 

s„n strong in pause 'ap:? ^ d)mc. W 

1^"'Vila's ^mhe ihrohologica. gap between 

his earlier and later laver. Gascoigne 

regularity must have been ins ^ ^ OecTularitv seems to 
applied to It torn-teener) 

have been native to tl - ^ kind ot substitute for 

from the beginning, p<-r 'laps as . poets the 

hscnch smoothness. 1\ mh the r sc t w 

Interior ot the hne 'y""' 'p', , p, t been drilled to 

simple instinct. Irnghsh svUabks lu 

march; thev could now u ^ had ever 

tenor of the liiw grew read, rhyme 

been before.^ Very graduali>, .is ncis^ 

, . * <iirfnv\ line abtu*'. 

, Kxtvpt iHTlKtps .n lu. ,,,1 „UMV Cldstir rro>oa;v appr.- 

g A nu.st s.nkuT ml Pu • Hrhtlf Ubiutv- (('■ 'Ll) 

u.-ttsi...' w.„t bvt. .hSs .s of .h.- ac.dsvUdbu 

aiui lAi^ t-(>ini!K'iUs llurron. \\uUin t 

f l\xii 
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would slip from :i m.un strLictura] fo.uure ro an orna¬ 
ment^ .ui added ora.e. As ^h^•nle was niore Huhtiv 
sounded eyija»ine>nc>ii and varief\- of pause would be¬ 
come more possible and new subtiet.es, less sin.plv 
meehan.cal and arithmetical, would iw induced. The 
stage w'as set for blank verse to come ruIttmateK-'i into 

f ^^'well rh' I IT.tfenham turned aoain to 

^os well-thumbed ,v..vc//c> and re-read its 

contents on new-- principles (pp. 


1 i 
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The third book of the ./r/e, ‘Of Ornament’, is really 

for fhp ^ ‘'>tua\ and or^an 1 satlo 11 

. , ■ .P purposes. I uttenham ranges from prac- 

fh^eT''f h"’'' Renaishncc 

themes— Decorum, and Art and Nature. Here at the 
rcLmbcr h Perfunctory efforts are made to 

Poesy Thereal theme is now Cite; Pu.tenham is wruini 

who Counter, even sometimes as on? 

who may already have read Montaigne. 

Ihe third book reveals none of"the time-layers so 
apparent in Book II. Some of the chapters (the more 

of dea an^ i f majonty and add little to the range 

tnent tyu.ntilyn's time. These chapters mafwefbe 

urvivals from the earliest version. The book ash whole, 

.b'?-»^ 'b* v„,e.v 

secured by the juxtaposition of monosyllables bhvJkblesXol'^^ differences 
of different combinations of these: ' >dabks, poiysylJables and 

Brittle beauty bJossome daily fadin^^ rbisviiM.Nc r u. • ^ 

Da^ngerurdild^rnlfun 

( Ixxiii ) 
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hoNvever, has been extens.vely of'l 

\'r;rfe;n:’b“n:tX';o:rc;;n'ss.cck-i^ 
the work ^dmen'to the new makers, 

Gaseo.gne-Turberv lie la,e Oxford. These 

b.dnet-, D'“; ^ been accessible to Puttenhani nr 
’™d r:Xok'he doubtless owrf a nuntber of quo.a- 

book and here ,t ^^“'ebel-Le"typical of 

that we a^v^lhenc, rath^^han 

a creattve. art. The t'|.x"beth,ns. It 

was, h“"' to Greek antiquity and the Roman, coarser- 
e 1 ^hm the Greek, inevitably responded more 

heartily to Rhetoric than 1°"^: to have stood 

been well aware of the c ivic nv ^ prevent 

firmly on the r°« '’’"Uunt, or Serv.us 

Quintilian from tui mng u _ CinVirnil Changed 
i^m writing a < tt'ttt.^pondre Uprew in \ ^ 

conditions during the T Ubon and had thus 

Jr w'h ^r;;i'Pt.Pn:nd sohd content by 

d7fdfcen?P“e:,urv ,t 'was 

■aureate- langu.tge.- In ‘[.earning 

used a sheep-and-goat l'':"."-T.'[’X,'"he Eliea- 

able tor poetrv '’?p ,he, confusion further 

[‘ll’Phli:::: eve,, bega,, to turn 

towards the Baroque, ornament beam, a 1 .is- 

I D. L. CUirk. K/-dOT<d .''b'''-T' Nc-w York. tggz. 

sJt.tlics ill E.ii;lixl. aiitl C\.i.M'-»->'> iur,.ttiuL 

( Ixxiv ) 
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poetry could escape no more than ar. hifcv rure, icnnti/u 

and dress, '[hans] ornenie.ns. . . toute .n nr pocnu 

sont nuds, manques et dehiics' .Dii ix'iiav, 

I, v). As prose Lu-ew more elaborate the ime becween 

oraison and ‘ poeme ’ became more difficuit to drnv 

Gascoigne savs, without a rxMnue obartisric conscience 

that the Poet mav use all the iigures that are used in' 

Puttenham onh- intermirtentl\- remembers 
that Poetry is not Oratory. 

To the stimulus which the Idizabethan mind, up 
to c. 1595, received from the higures we ii.o'e the testi¬ 
mony ot a cloud ot witnesses. X.ascoigne asserts that 
o roil in pleasant: woordcs' was not enonoh; 'sonic 
gures also in the handlvng thereof’ were" essential 
otherwise the result would seem 'to the skiJfull Reader 
but a tale ot a tubbe’. Although the hunting of schemes 
and tropes scarcely slackened during the Middle A-es' 

excessively sensitive 
o the oifference between mediaeval rhetoric and their 

own. It was the absence either of their own baroque 
exuberance, or ot the pressure and density which come 
rom aclose study ot the packed Latin style, that chilled 
their appreciation of such mediaeval writers as they 
knew Hornely’ (twice used by Puttenham of pre- 
rottel verse) records their reaction. A spate of text- 
books, some for the school, others for the world, stimu¬ 
lated and catered for the popular demand. With ditferent 
grees of treshness they expressed the prevailing con- 

studfkf’ P vernacular is 'bare', and that the 

kadek g°th=r^ongue. A well-educated modern 

confess without shame to momentary con- 

El Theth™”" and Hypoze ,but to his 

aabethan prototype the categories of the figures 

PTs’ ''p'''=y“'dplication-tables. a part of his foSnda- 

ons. Schoolmasters were wont, says Sherry m his 

( Ixxv 
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ani Tropes^ 5 5o), to P-"'p"! 

pg"r."„ : Fihere the joke lay in almost 

1 - nfHolofernes (‘What is the figure r what 
every ' m have recognised in Pistol’s 

•He he^S'Mith ears’ the’stock example of 

The comic d/anratist expected rhetonc^ 

i”s 'o” t'4 

'°4L brinos US once more to 'he quest.on of Efea- 
bethan readmg and “„7];,r,.ne.',t'as4o the 

value of °h,r pursuit of ’appUed’ rhetorical ornament 

-i-4rt4-od;k4r 4:4:4 44: 

Art cvould not wish tins Art to be .gnored 'U 

44:d'4;'h rmTImd'renlal agilitv. The 

'::h:nVes’areno,hu,gbrUtheorpan,s,u^^^ 

wis a dei,ht»m 

structed mu.d. Such a response to poet.) vas never 

”S4S4vi;i;ir.:;:Pr;Kfy;y 

r ' icv like ‘hvin which be svde the corporall eie 
'’r k„ 'd e er, one the na.ne fv propertye’ 

44;;4\..l4ei i,, the nmre elaborate 

( Ixxvi ) 
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eclogues full measure of this eomhinch 
mtellectuaJ delight. I'hc sta 

bcginnin {r 


nza in the 


‘corporair and 
Xovember Oi.le 


Why Jcc we longer hue, (uh why hue we so long, 

maintains an a\'erawe ot a rimirc i lin<‘ !■' k' ' u- i 
on the work, (r^vcs an c^v ■ ^ ^K., in his gloss 

I loue thilke lasse, (alas why Joe [ loue^ 

a Paronomisia or pTivuig uatirtirj worr''''V'^ gthall 

he rinds ‘a huelve ri..ure h L ' . 

njafsf': sinT rc?°:;:u™e‘:!r"a 

Shgespeare had absorbed the Ar<- of Rhetr. ' ^ ^ u-’ 
‘rhetoricar <-hronicles, are often dubbed 

speanan p^p, - 

rhetorical innocence is nassincr ^k k 

aptal's'to^b^"" fiTd wfat 

cioL"; o thf cou«i: 

with all these^ri^ n bonnet 66 ('Tired 

rnVurouf,;; ht 

aware of the na^te' l gives. We are ail 

period hm- Patterning in Elizabethan verse of this 

balance andthe^^ generally content to name thegef^us — 
ance, antithesis, repetition, and so on. The educated 

( Ixxvii ) 
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Species. He 


i .lizAbcthan coiiM i4ive a name to every 
vvouM ' si'-ot’ the P/oce in 

^ - then you v/ere 

N'.rar^clf a;4.iin after your self’s decease 

a,K, ^vouid cyoy unravelling the complex of figure- 

within-ngynrc in 

Mus.C to hear, why hcar’st thou 

U'hv lov’st thou that which thou rece.v st not gladly, 

Or else receiv’st with pleasure thine annoV: 

I, IS characteristic of Puttenham’s attitude towards 
h.s subject that he should modify (greatly daring) he 
rradifional classification into one that gave him the 
fullest opportunity for analysing the sensory appeal 

his mind that he was aware that the OJj,,' 

well bat the best rhetorical tradition restricted to prose 
the so-called rhetorical or ‘sententious hgures and le^ 

he "so much - inveigled’ by his Figures that he ca no 
^ton when he has come to an end of his legitirnat 
catbories, auricular and sensable. d here were sti a 
nuXrof fine Greek titles challenging the ' Anglesaxon 
in him. A reason must be found for including ^ 

the non-poetical. Neither In life nor letters was Putten- 
ham ever travelled for a reason. Since the sententious 
figures honteine a certa.ne sweet and melodious manner 
of speech (pp. 196-7) t^ey are ^ai 

“e Merely avenues to the mind and what els is man but 
hirminde.'- Then, since a very large number of the 
diosT figures to come are related to Amplification, 
thrns h.s back on the fine economy ot PyTyi onejr 

being no lesse vanquished with large loade of speech, 

i Ixxviii ) 
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than the li.nnics arc uath hcauic burden i hc ,,reseure 
behind Puttc. ha,n war, ,„deej. too ccat even ,„r , 
more rigid nimd to rcsnat; these or rle-fu-Kii 

ngures are apart troin the tried Mvounteh like AlJu.k..; 

and dimile) the most widely spread and easio- re.e.,nised 
in Liizabethan poetry or this (diase ' ' " ' 

No better lilustration oh the great dommatintt con- 
eeption or style during this jx'riod can be round than 

^i^tinition or the hiuures in 

Pd /) I his 1 uttenham knows and quotes (III v) 

Partly cutting across this was the notion of thric typ^ 

existence ot three styles. Style here out still bt thX 
or as pressure rrom within shaping outward expressmn 

and realist minds in classical an/iquity had always telt 

a d.xIdMn.ThT ad d"- 

ofhdT ' ''H’e wdenldid 

rhetorieds an"a-h I ramirteations ot 

ment-that was logic; .t was an art "o dazzle’Td 

ire aiJ quoted in this chapter from Spenser and Shaket>pcaie 


( Jxxix ) 
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H;- nrotession prescribed for the pleader his 

roeved plumes It cvas Pigures^ This could only 

turned up his place ^ did'erincr in richness 

dT" idkrt'heTocnt practical sanctions. The ana- 
tolv ol clothing came all too easily; it ^nnig 

Thd;7'STn!TT« p^dain^ ^ c-pCd I 

I’iadv of quality's 'courtly habillements , 
same context. inescLLi ^ j r 4-u^^ ‘Orient 

1 ^ o.'^ o Princelv crarment and the caricnL 

vDon the stutre 01 a i 11 / &> . . mUia thrMicht 

^ of;, nainter are further analogies. The thought 

da^drl a°‘d in" me --py^suggests ^another^com¬ 
parison; he o'Dserves that language is 

dever so weid/,lointid\'or all purposes °f ‘h^, - 

Poet, as when h is gallatly .me,,red in all his colours 

"'’^hniThdni.nieTtdloster and express an unduty 

“prcCch in Elizabethan terms, oOhe types ot an b^gu.ty. 
t^he obliquities, the transterences, the echoes s 

( Ixxx ) 
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trolled associadons, which iitr poetrv al-ovc mere snte- 
ment and bv which the poet icf^ odd and unexpected 
] ghts into h.s subje.c, Mi-awnm it’, savs l>uttenn ^ 

ncssc’ ^nnpl.cine to a .ertaine double- 

nesse (p. i 4 { oetry is not tor tideless blood or the 

eralnnnd. Itisa guiletuli be abusinc;-taike ’ ‘seekin-- 

.peech (p. I ^<y;ls a noueltie ot ianpua-e estr unred 
fpm the ord.nar.e iK.b.te and naa.herkaf hll daWa 
alke and unting . It gives ornament or efhcacy by ' 

many iHainer of alteratiuns in diape, in bounde and dso in 

ence, sometime by wav of surplusage, sometimJ by d 

some,,,, bv disorder, or mutation,\k- als.r bv puSnt mto 
nesse subnlnie, quick- 

andt;m^;^rh:;;:^;^-~ 

- otherwis^dis;^;in^d-fe 

wouwTbbTo““hfs sub«r xi ‘'“IT 

and panlculaSy tt Ichlai^r:'d'^^pe':’ 

iiiSa ‘-onspiciious examples of iiUia a- 

^uf„tdanI^h-^'Z::,,:!aLtehh'-S 

genome 

order’weif^h''?ve "d Pnttenham’s age and 

there is ennno-P m recourse to originals, but 

with a share m^sl^N 

Institutiones. Bacon s enthusiasm for the 

nesTorh‘.fm°l!'’°‘''‘ '^<='’’onstrating the readable- 

coTvmcfn "me^bih'-'f"‘"'d' Th= only 

g method is to read some twenty of the hand- 
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books U. l-atin and 

touch, hor one thiib.^ .iK.^ions and direct address to the 

about the hgurcs as if > ^p^^.^tions—‘the Change- 
titles are very vigorous 1 ^ ^^Ped the loud Iyer , 

Hn^-.'thc-Oucrrpchcr oA „„rcher' and a host 

•the Rerewarder . tho d*' of verbs and verbal 

beside. There is a i^, t^of concrete words to abstract, 
nouns to adjectives, “"J “IJ" bv which to display 

Futtenhani cFyenh! or the Double supply 

‘nra/be likened to ""'^^^der’ should rather 

a, once’; '-P™/.-?-.,.. or «h' l-“P°a he that standes in 
be called 'the ‘o'-”'”' "gC, vp before it come to the 

market in grosse and ^”^_.^dbash into 

ot speach... • .^dmnanied by ‘drawing the hppe 

‘fleering frumpe Puttenham has, more 

awrv, or shrinking vp observation, reading 

over, put an immense i, ,cked full of 

a,yd lovingly designed to show 

some'kick O'- T . By all these means, 

quently odd but ^‘ efficacy, the 

US aware ot a mind y herring matter from 

‘his debts, he IS never m hil pages some- 

one book to anothci. ^ (d idea In the making, 

not teady-madc Aa kcj^ provoke lively anecdotes. 

petually alive. ^ ^ mother’s nursery, ot ‘a mout y 

of- o'f r°7T'sii T n of law-, of a lady who, on 

Aduocate , ot a some 

( Ixxxu ) 
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receiving a Mrr.i'/cp^:s Uv wav ol coni[^iinien t t roni a 
‘pleasant C.Tentleinan ' visiting ficr in her luirscrv, brok 
out 


4 « 
V. 


Oods pasNinn hoiirsoii. 
ciiildrcn yet. 


. w'«ni!kl thou liauL' iiu- huaiv mo 


One has to read these chapters with a verv duli and 

A V 

unreceptive mind it at some point the lioLires do not 
step out ot their jxiges and march, climl), turn, counter- 
turn, and exchange ‘drie mocks' tor ‘lleering trum[')es’ 
betore one’s e^'es, 

Book III took its final shape about i just at the 
topmost point ot the rhetorical curve. The Art ot 
Rhetoric had been expounded bv serious humanists and 
aublic servants like Thomas Wilson, by schoolmasters 
ike Richard Sherry and bv ministers of relinion like 
Henry Peacham. Arcadian rhetoric competed with 
classical prosody in the Countess of Pembroke’s circle. 
Puttenham keeps up an air ot writing tor a circle of 
‘pretie amourets’ hanging on his lips, or rather on his 
pen, tor intormation on this subject. In the latter 
eighties and throughout the nineties the curve declines. 
Fewer new books and editions of older ones are called 
tor. Rhetoric retreats from the world to the school. 
The support ot classical precedent meant that it re¬ 
mained among an Englishman’s foundations and con¬ 
tinued to shape the prose sentences in English books 
tor many years to come. But, except among the ‘ Spen- 
serians ’, the alliance with poetry was gradually dissolved 
and the Figures were shorn of their glamour. The 
rhetorical conception of style as a shot and patterned 
material applied to a subject gradually gave way before 
another which is exemplihed, rather than dehned, in 

the poems of Donne and the mature plays of Shake¬ 
speare. 

In Hamlet it is the old Polonius who entangles him¬ 
self in the figures and the C^een’s sharp reprimand 

( Ixxxiii 
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was expended on the ^ .mention was bestowed 

For thirty years «'’''™;‘"'"»" been nothing like 
on the English langriag , clique but of educated 

England. The "h, ^'"hape and design of 

staidied—the choice „„sent. An enormous number 

sentences, the use o criticism and intellectual or 

of Hrdiap<="^=>“=„7;te not necessarily invented, but 

literary perception -^ated by the Arts of 

extended m ^ explication, amphfica- 

Rhetonc—words nomenclature of so 

tion, circumlocution. Aimctuatlon was largely be- 

fundamental ^ ^^mg as recorded (by the 

At.E.D.) from Pcittenham■. w^ 

English Secretorte (1586). new critical and 

literary comen. -d c .oma.ned when 

rheTa'y If «fte" phrases, silken terms precise and 
three-pil’d hyperboles was over. 

ill. Language 

For his day, Puttenham mV be considered something 

of a language "Pyy“f A iA/M Try? and De 

the Originals and Ptdig tt / • • Though 

Deforo had probably some *p - -poeeh^is reserved 
the detailed consideration o‘ Pjy by its con- 

for Book 111, the -ho'e m the-f»s . 

sistent and evei watch ^ throuoh the book, 

stream of "jX\vnter’s mind^is the thesis 

in his’litle tire book is to demonstrate the 

{ Ixxxiv ) 
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capacity of the Icntriish \-crnacLi;.u- ior V-r If <y,,. 
I.nked ,o th. h.uri. „r ,1,. .h" 

against the ^lassicai tongues wm^h was lx!n'»- wa<>'eJ in 
^^ery country of ihumpe to which tnc inhucncc of r}w 
Renaissance had conun Awareness ot languacre hts 
problems, its responsibilities, its cart' and srudvVwas\is 
much a humanist product as iiterarv criticism.' In Italy 
the contest was fought out hr.t, but'the position of Italy 
evas unique; a line of great Tuscan poets stretchin^'r 

back to Dante,_the sense of continuity with the Roman 

past, tne lack of political unity, created a set of priyileoes 
and problems that could not e.xist elsewhere. In Sixun 
orcuga , wance, England and to a certain extent in 
fjermany, however, conditions reproduce themselves 
almost monotonously. Scholars assume or maintain 
that the vernaculars are bare and inadequate, not only 
imited by frontiers but incapable of carrying the heaviest 
pns. Sooner or later, poets and humanists'of a different 
type, moved by national feeling as well as deeper in¬ 
stincts, rally to the defence of the vernaculars, of their 
potentialities, if not of their achievements, and set them¬ 
selves to provide the means (Imitation, Ornament, Art) 
by which these potentialities may be realised. It is very 
no iceable how, particularly in the pamphlets of Du 

the ILu latent capacities of 

resnect natiye genius, rather than 

^re^^cV^f s::fr 

The invention of printing had exposed the weakness 
of the_ vernaculars. The very multiplication of books 
advertised the instability and the lack of uniformity in 
ne modern tongues. Printers who produced vernacular 
works may w^ell have felt that their output made a poor 

productio ^ standardised 

>n l^aris. Formerly, as manuscripts found their way 

( Ixxxv ) 
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.he ^ 

,vith the conviction °t he tn e age. 

vvith the Roman ° , has a clear realist 

tie makes no extravagan | j iv fences between living 

sense of some of the «sen.ial difference^ be 

English, as an amalgam languages. He 

speculation) »>'d had ;g=;hcance. The con- 

tlnuity of his linguistic stu , Combine to give 

the ^Jrte was growing unde rushing 

the book balance and patriotic battle cry 

into a of language, even in the latest 

rafemVirin keeping wSh the mid-Tudor provenance 
of the book. ^ range 

Puttenham has so_me.mn, to ^p^^^p(,he 

;LrpC"hy hps. tongue and 

^uanby. on ye acotjtic ff;.-'!;--f',^ , 0 ^ slipper 
“r Ihrio^ng'), ’on’ ■ stirre- of 7hym:i 

Kg°ui:.ff flmf^I^weU a^cmiosity is exemplified by 
Phat hi says of the British language 

•n •- -rn hV.ig div the Walsh, or as others 

which as some ^ p:Jt thinke neither of both, 

'k thly be now spoken aiiJ pronmincetl. (p. .44.) 

^ ITT 'in Vn<f»'hsh work the teim 

"A;.;:..yysHE;;:7E 

£1535:;.:-:;t; 
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ot clerks and secretaries lor niesc .ula’a adon; 
fact that these late tornis iiave ceen^c ocunh’ irorn hrancc 
or have been lonned on a, .jearneo;; ! reiK-h model. I li 
distiiiGluishes them from eammne ■Nonnan' or old 
brench as ‘alteiaai l.aitines, aiul wirhotrc amv' iinitarii)n 
at all , i.c. Without an\' atteriipt to lissi;miati’ t.hem to the 
patterns ot words wahich ha\'e been throueh the jmll ot 
oral tradition: iii>i'jin!>}\ihie is 'Norniiin oi' 
origin, in);u 7 }icr.jblc is ‘altercal Latine’. 

Puttenham’s chapter ‘Of 1 /anguage’ (111, iv) con¬ 
tains the classical discussion tor earlv modern J'lnelish 
of the Standard lainguage. l ie hrst detines the general 
notion ot a received standard languatte; it is 'aspeach... 
tully fashioned to the common vnderstanding, & ac¬ 
cepted by consent ot a whole countrev’; this is the 
' Idioma' or ‘mother spcach’ of a people, 'it is relatively 
not absolutely, fixed; it will receive alteration ‘by extra¬ 
ordinary occasions by little & little, as it were insensibly 
bringing ^in ot many corruptibs that creepe alontf with 
the time . The standard language of his owui time 
Puttenham crisply defines as ‘"the'vsuall speach of the 
Court, and that of London and the shires Iving about 
London within lx. myles, and not much aboue’. Fie 
thus distinguishes his standard language partly on a 
regional and partly on a class basis. Puttenham’s owm 
fastidious but quite unforced sense of the chaste and 
norrnal in diction reflects itself in nearly everything he 
says in this connection. The poet must use the 'natural!, 
pure, and the most vsuall’ speech of his country. If he 
dqes^not haunt the Court, then he is more likely to find 
it in good townes and Cities’ than in marches, frontiers 
and ports. He is warned against the universities where 
Schoilers vse much peeuish affectation of w'ords out of 
the primatiue languages’. He wfill not look for the best 
language close to the soil in any ‘vplandish village’ or 
find it in the strange accents or ill shapen soundes, and 
false ortographie’ ‘of the inferiour sort, though he be 

( Ixxxix f 
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^habitant he ‘shall 

poet IS to use the lan^ua^ rm-’^er nor Lvd^cite nor 

not admits that, from^th^e Saxon 

puri«'s poun ot vp;. »r„ 

the more mmehd boutner , courtly 

Sou.hon, .hjt :'cf co"lr'only concerned 

U«'iderlrv language of the po«; he^s lay,ng down 

„„ laws for o^d.nartpommunKat,on.^H^,^^ 

S;:;\r^«r“,l cUrhTs; will 'conde.end’ to the.r 

humbler neighbours and T connoisseur- 

Puttenham exercised a c-lpp likewise. 

ship ill words and ''‘,.-1, words. He interrupts 

It was an instinct in him ; ,dat of the 

the summ.irv ot the j wtrroll and ditty’ all 

kinds. • Corned,e. r,.,pp c,^^Odc.^h , 

j nuesses a, a root rehibo-hir ^ ;'"“;\,"He likes to 

wotte, witlesse, wittt t o'meaniim sometimes not 

distinguish between *’;>hes ot wa r; . jdiersitie 
without excusable -■h;emnnH mlatioiw^^^^^ 

the termes pcikhaiikc , • x ■ rfn'M’W, 

.. cd. 1 le glosses new wo',^p„.s. 


o). He P'-sses new w . ^ Colloquial expres- 

nxpl.uu, I'toyerb,., t.I t. . 

s (dm/ -o.yc- ■■‘ V ’"■■■/• Turbervllle and 


in 

(r 

(bom/mwT sut,;--rurberwlle and 

Bishop .\.'t orum in their use ol the words 

St.mvtunsrt.M-l.iekot c 

p,/f^ fruJpr He notices 

oripinal nu.uun^ • ^ .-cstriet the meaning ot 

current leiulencies to , is oi , defends his own 

words (g.mi.bw,A 

( xc ) 
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use of certain ‘straunua- anJ vn.ucust.nned worJes 

{po/!t;c!u^ nuijr,rdr»i') anJ explains liK'ir tuixe and de 

nvatioii. 

Nothing more clearly [ydnt> to the mid- I mlor e i iri. 
than the seriousness with which Puttenham aMproiciu- 
the Inkhorn term controversy (III, iv'. ih,- nioyemem 
tor restricting the recruitment of \-ocalnnary I mm j irin 
and Greek goes^back to the Gam bridge rif rhe l orties 
when Sir John Cheke translated the (,o>,pcl of St Mat¬ 
thew into ‘Saxon’ P.nglish and (later)' advertised to 
educated ^Lngland his restrictive views in a foreword 
to Hoby’s Courtier. There is much to be said at all 
times in defence of the rights of our Anprlo-Saxon in¬ 
heritance, but Cheke exjn-essed his x-iews uncompro- 
misingh’ and at a x'ery unfortunate time. His own 
prestige and the currency of the Courtier yrave them 
considerable potency. ‘Down with the Inkhorn’ became 
a parrot cry of mid-century criticism, though it was not 
difficult for men of sanely progressive views, like Richard 
Sherry and George Pettie, to expose the fallacy in 
Cheke s argument. Scholars like Ascham and Wilson 
offered, however, the Saxon side the support of nrecent 
or example and the easy link with patriotism gave it 
unexpected currency among the poets. Gascoigne ad¬ 
vises his novice to shun polysyllables because ‘the more 
monasyllables that you use, the truer Englishman you 
shall seeme, and the lesse you shall smelf of the Inke- 
horne Saxon purism must bear a certain responsibility 
for drabness and lumpishness of diction in many of the 
mid-century translators and yersifiers, such as Phaer 
Churchyard, Googe, Turberville and Gascoigne him¬ 
self, and must haye been one of the factors that turned 
Spenser s face (though he was Mulcaster’s pupil) to the 
natiye past as a linguistic mine. Puttenham opens his 
discussion (p. 145) in the tones of one of Cheke’s 
disciples The intending poet is warned against three 
classes of words: ‘ inkhorne termes so ill affected brought 

( xci ') 
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-1 • oc iTrpnrhers and schoolemasters: 

in bv men ot learning . - p ' , languages by Secre- 

“'■‘d nld n no^ wdrsoundlng. .hougd they 
be daviy d'oken Ht ^ of a 

Puttenham cries Vtcu t. ‘ amono-them 

varied list of recent These he discusses 

idiom, mechanical, metho_ , fig Other words, pene- 

and justifies as "^p^^^g,^ham admits as denizens 

^ . wanteth wordes to 

such sence . Ot , inclined to allow. That in 

piece, compatible, he is reason and custom 

f„ thts matter ts W h-s^F.Utaon 

authority g ; les Ltd that in the long 

natural and human, Us O .vmplersh 
run Use and Custona ar ^ exhausts the debt 

Puttenham’s own list y n criticism was 

which English its terms and method, 

a new activity and ha iJiom, method were 

Words like ode, f'£l‘P dU'Toothed their passage. 

orthographical, epigrammatist, ^ 

„etvboPs tylch Pyyntain einplo^^s^aic^ 

rhis place tor description ot the a.te_)^^ 

an unobtrusive ^ the kind that steal 

tradition in our langua^ .and make themselves indis- 
Insensibly upon a language ^ Puttenham had 

pensable j[‘'^‘\'p^tlcal fiair for language, but it 

is not shouted trom *e 'hte -ing terms of St.tny- 
loglsm or the hufte-snufte lOtstciuv 

hurst’s rieneis. ilniost of w'ords did no( 

'Phe Elizabethan study, cult almost, 

^ xcil ) 
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suffer from the whirligiff of time like tlie rhetor!. (t 
was concerned with essentials and it did not cohao^e. 
i he iate cighnes and nineties were vears ot word-nrik in ■ > 
and languane-building which, as a result of the erior't^ 
ot the critics and humanists, did not proceed, altouerher 
haphazard. Ihe expansion was led hv men wh.o had 
acquired the ‘teel ol the lanpuapc, a sense of its warri 
and woot. Ihe dramatists, especiaily Shakespeare, show 
how nation-wide was the interest in words. TJuw assume 
that strenuous attention will be paid to them; punning 
and quibbling rest on this assumption. 'I'he Doubenws 
and Dame Qrncklys ot Idizabethan DnoJ.md delighted 
(If we may argue trom the stage to life) to steal the 
scraps from the almsbasket of words. That a countrv 
Justice should pounce on the etymology of a new term 

surprising; It is less expected 
that the bardolphs ot the Itlizabethan world should be 
verbal and grammatical precisians.^ 

Language rose like a tide on alVsides until the ghost 
of Sir John Cheke relinquished its Canute-like efforts 
The very pressure ot language must have done some¬ 
thing to melt the formalism of mid-Tudor prosody It 
IS significant that when the language was sifted in the 

l.mferp"o?od,c 

m Te'' expansion is not foreshadowed 

its wnt^r^’ ^^^eed, came within 

s writers ken The .-/r/e retains the modestp of an 

earlier age and Puttenham takes up his humanist’s duty 

hid Lft ff Iff KThomas Elyot, 

responsibility which is the distinguishing mar^orthe 
umanist approach. Camden in his Remaincs displays 
far more knowledge than Puttenham can claim bJt his 
materials are set out with a collector’s zeal. They are 

•B^'-dolph cannot ict pass Shallow's misuse of 


4 
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uitiquarian exhibits. The humanist impulse has petered 
sut or been merged .n “^er mterjssta.^^ 

One ot the most prewkn between criticism 

“■ra-eitm.:.'’?ht .uxtaposition of the P-;;g«ph^X 
drama m the ‘Letter to ^Raleigh with the 

baroque exuberance ( * of the hen when her 

duckUngs take to -rater. This on 

spends with the English criticism 

certain over-debated topics . the shibboleths 

into a The Arte, if we will 

^‘■•d"and°Km-¥udrr England was^ apart from some 

directed and expressed disciolined the lan- 

enormously extended, enric e < progressive opinions 

guage Itself. A '“I'°f;‘P,^;,:j'^;r;fe7aces tohArts’, 

:e''xlb:oUsTnd Iranslations. To^h.s 

“ decTssors! HoTfblTi: mind was of it can be seen 

in T.ove's Labour s Lost, 


CONCLUSION 

One of the mam P-po- oOhis In.roduc.imr^has ^ 

to exhibit ‘^-^‘PETedy moving’intelligence, re- 

cording itself over a period ot twen^i /ears^ 

The book is unequal in valu historians and 

philologists as tissues of absurdities—but wna 

( xciv ) 
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subject the writer’s handlin- of ,t -Ixvs a picture of a 

mind in action, not book-niakinL: l>Lit thinking, oh- 

serving, reconsidering. The temperament which nunilds 

the .-b tc into selt-expression is not perhajos common at 

any time and could not have been tostc‘red by an ‘iron 
& malitious age’. 

Its individuality can best be apprehended by con- 
sidermg its reaction to the threat of puntanism. In the 
mid-Elizabethan period the sectaries, as a subversi\'e 
element, roused against themselves political .md soci.il 
as well as religious, hatred. It was natural enough that 
courtiers, detenders ot poetry and easv-going"main- 
tamers ot the .mmv.x y... should take sides aguimst them- 
It was (and is) equally natural for the full-blooded man 
to have small use for the kill-joy who savs ‘Because 
1 am virtuous there shall be no more cakes and ale’. 
Elizabethan Brownists and precisians were, however 
merely local and partisan expressions of a perennial 
puntanism which was entrenched in the Catholic church 
arid, indeed, both was and is entrenched in the hearts 
of a large proportion of the human race. It is the nega¬ 
tive attitude and, in its black rv-.c/,. white approach'^to 
Ue. otten barrenly schematic; it draws ./s'strength 
from a passionate and exclusive idealism or, less nobly 
rom fear It finds the righting point of its Gospel in 

of fh^b^ ^ root 

ree, while the Puttenham-type recalls that ac- 

another parable, the wheat and tares grow 
together until the harvest and that, in any case, to no 
on^e less than the angels is given the task of sorting one 
from the other. Most Elizabethans, whatever their 
creed, were too much under the shadow of this puri- 

murlTbb detached and whole; they oscillated too 

much betweenextremesforany steady vision. Gascoio-ne 

must compensate for his Dan Bartho/mezo by his Dzel 
for Droonkardes-, Eyly is blown about like a Eather bv 
conflicting winds of opinion about love. Grass mus^ 
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nun media in Elizabethan times. It 
have grown on the njia Elizabeth at 

was. however lor V if ,here was one thing 

Puttenham P--Vod fo--. ^ ,t e,„hmdered. 

aid Nature. There is no weeding process which 

Remove misterye from religion, 

From godly feare all superstition, 

Idolatrye from deepe devotion. 

After some partisan hits, P“‘“;'^\\"'i”°r;e“hTen°'lff 
th! • c“ii Mifc f it Pdg“ »!' '>'« ”"^8- which is the 

opportunity for ^ivhisation; it finds no scope _ 

ifn^’on^^SPsams'their country sportsi it 

takes from reliques reverence, 

From publique shews magnificence. 

It would shear the majesty 

Baconian apprecmtion t h^^ better. The 

p"‘cr;ed"r ifpp.ied ,n logical severity reduces 

Lmanity to ‘unaccomodated man , 

Pull out of clothe and comelye wcede 
'i'hc nakt carcas ot Adames scede. 
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The black versus white attitude endeavours to wed the 

practically impossible to the aestheticaiiv undesirable. 

ihis idea inspires Puttenhain to his finest couplet in 
the little envc)\’: 

Prijiccssc, yc ys as it oiu* take av\'a\'e 

Greene vvooJdes from forrests, aiKl sunne-shi'ru- fro tile Jaye. 

The two poems together arc a plea tor freedom to work 

towards the pertection of the civil life bv inclusion 

rather than exclusion. Thev take us fir liecaind the 
detence ot cakes and ale. 

In the vi) le l^uttenh.im has nothinct to sav of the 
puritan actually at the gates, but the same luind and 
the same discernment express themselves in the in¬ 
sistence upon margin as essential to the civil life and 
m the view ot poetry as man’s solace, conveviim ui.on 
occasions pront tor mind and spirit but neediny no 
ulterior motive, existing m its own right as an art' and 
n ing p ace tor toys and trifles, even for merriment 

sav., too, as clearly as 
Matthew Arnold, how easily this puritanism blends 

1 unhtarian and, indeed, mere money-getting stan- 

dards The man who asks of art ‘What is the mes'sa-er’ 

yd the man who asks ‘What is the use.^’ easily make 

ymmy cause. The strength of the utilitarian distrust 

plays and pamphlets. In Elizabethan days ^the ve!^ 

discred of verse-making with youth was a way of 

syyiting it The Arte holds out both hands to youth. 

tn c Arte is secular. Puttenham prefers 

to speak m phrase of the Gentiles’. He had given an 

thit afpe' T"" " ^"""'^^^^tion to some of the cfuestions 
eizes th ' philosophy meet and he 

fieyhen hymns in Book I to enter a protest against the 

an hropomorphism into which religmus utterance so 

the shjresdm^^ an example 
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of he versffier. He dismisses his book at the 

^\vith an apoloey to Elizabeth for having ridden his 

hobby-horse so long. Vv t. sha ^rlina earnest- 

"'T'b^hf iT'r 

b'ut t^Derl-nir lo'-sarit^ 

ra’S^ht- ■ than sv.th Heraclitus .n tears (p. 

' ■ A^nothcr method of apprectating •heindwidual quality 

behind the Jrn- .s by 

She^courti; ci:.lc'-tlbh^bvershy prodlmt by 
:!:^Ttd Gabrml Harvm. The -jp-- 
ness even pedantry, ot 1^. ^ - ^ eriuk. ^ 
i7;e;/mms/es Cu/eWe,ms^abv,ous^^^^^^^ and in the 

more than |,,,o.er mind and vender m- 

lele^A them are hmts of still hngering obscuranUsm 

or capacty to jom 'p“pp‘:"q i,tbulnd of“tte writer 

::i'd;ri./;;ro::ru;‘:;ui‘':h;yhght, u sees ,,0 bo^ 

and never once uses the 'jpp^pdher^'m no loncW 

"SSpSSrsitaiijSi 

more toreibly. <a ^ 

^riu^c:ivparu'i::n's;ur.“t;r 
hJdmd yelrs. ,ts balance and .ts freedonv from hyster.a 

“'‘h'h:"nmst’'lnteresti,.g and prof,table tompmison .s 
with b.dney. Here, since both venters belong to 

(' c ') 
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same class, we expect more comnton ground. .Inc .uu] 
.ipologie carry theinscKx's wirli the same an^rokratic 
assurance and ease, l ach ^ritx stresses the ‘nun'iny ’ 
power ot poetry. Otherwise thev have not much m 
common. 1 he ,is the poet's plea tor his voca¬ 
tion, the ^hie is the cntic s anaKsis ot the poet’s craft. 
Puttenham’s time, his temperament and his object per- 
rnitted him more treedom than the Af-.olooist couhi 
claim. He is less burdened bv the weight ot'authoritv 

inriuence ot Italian critics like 
iJanieilo and Alinturno, or scholars like Scaliocr, is 
much less traceable in him. Sidnev has much ado to 
square Plato’s views of poetry with his thesis; Putten- 
ham does not trouble to mention the exclusion of poets 
rom the Republic, but the manner in which he disposes 
o the complaint ot the old Areo[aaous ayniinst Rhetoric 
^ows how he could have dealt with Piato''had he wished. 
Ihe author ot Astrophcl .nui StclL> hedpes a little on the 
subject of love poetrv: ‘Alas Love,' I would thou 
couldest as wel defend thy selfe, as thou canst offend 
others . ihe topic gave Puttenham no qualms. He had 
no misgivings about Ovid (Partheniad 2) or Lucian, 
the merry Greeke’ {Arte, p. 260). He can dismiss 
t^icero s condemnation of dancing with a terse ‘but 
^ere by your leaue he failed’. He did not need (like 
Llyot)^ to buttress his opinion bv the precedent of 
iJavid s dancing before the ark. As an intelligent man 
he was prepared to absorb ‘delightful teaching’ but he 
did not demand parables or dark conceits. Poetry he 
assumes, will find room for all. He did not share’the 
black and white point of view which was influential 
enough with Sidney to cause him some hesitation. To 
characterise the whole from a part—the persistent error 
o the puritan schematic mind—was to Puttenham ad¬ 
missible only as a figure of speech {synecdoche') and 

It not a logical approach 
to truth. To admit trifles or careless mirth into the 

( Cl 
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mple scope of poetry teas not to make Art itself trifl.ng 

sraS's . /prA.-e, of course soars^tc ^an 

he"'phtom“‘nor^The herok notT it is his distinction, 

: had ; cleaVer grasp of the itaependence and se - 
^utRciencv of poetrv than was possessed (or at least 
'TpHh bv any other Elizabethan critic. Spensers 

prose co'nception 

have1lke"n^o°;r;w^^^^ that he could bridge the gadf 

Par.idiso or the world ot Ltw. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Arte of Eng/ts/i Poesie was entered on the Stationers’ 
Register to Thomas Orwin on 9 November On 

7 April 1589 Orwin s rights were ‘ bv his consent nowe 
puttouer’ to Richard Field' and the same year Field’s 
edition was published. An examination ot the ten 
copies of Field s quarto accessible in the public, univer¬ 
sity and college libraries of Ix)ndon, Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge 3 shows that the text exists in three principal 
forms. A word for word collation has not been made. 
All that has been attempted is an account of the prin¬ 
cipal variants of Field’s edition and an interpretation of 
the literary bearings of the bibliographical evidence. 

_ At three points, revision involving substantial altera¬ 
tion was made while the work was in the press: (i) while 
the outer forme of N was printing four leaves were 
inserted between the N and O gatherings; (2) while 
me inner forme of Ee was printing a paragraph on 
it>e iv was cancelled and another substituted- (3) a 
number of corrections were made on Ee if, probably at 

the same t.me as (2). Some copies (A) contain none 
or these revisions: 


B.M., C. 71 .c . r6. 

B.M., 239 . k. 7. 

Bodl., Douce, PP.206. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, Dyce, 7998. 

Others (B) contain (2) and (3): 


Bodl., Art. 40. P. 21. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, VI. 2.8. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Capell, R. 14. 
Cambridge University Library, SSS.24.24. 

1 Foj. 236'’; Arter’s Transcript, Vol. 2, p. 506. 

2 W ’ * Transcript, VoJ. 2, p. 518. 

bride? Univ?^ bke to record our appreciation of the courtesy of the Cam 
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){hcr- (C) contain (i), ( 2 ) ^nd ( 3 ): 

(r. I I 5 + 

•1 


C. 


I .b. 18 . 


[f the law of permutations and combinations can be 

t'hli ihl K-^t existed (and may still exist) in other forms 
i'r'L ntoie esVccialiy probable that cop.es were put 

i:-fki;timiv imS t-'t:rted“b":ttfn w 

V.d O eathir.Ls svhile printing of these sheets was m 
progresl The.r insentton -oWed^the jemovaj^rf the 

Ty'tS ^ig^Hes td-;a;^,°tr. The^tiiromalt| 

is numbered 84 ,^^ 0 .-s_numbe.cd 8y_^Og,nat^ 

Vp'Wnumbered loi. That a gap of eight was left in 

fh ragTna ,on at this point to allow for the additional 

That these addilional pages ypnesented new mater, 

hown by their contents. There is a nf-'Ce to he 
Armada on g and on <he ^.den- 

P?:rTo pros’: in tfc L'rmd had received bUore the 
autumn of .58 5- Further ‘'■’’PSp,'"'; 

Toveb'ed by'Drair-u S. 'f)omfng°o on hi's .5.86^7 West 
India voyage, Pf,s’lnS lu’f En^ghtsh 

ver^i^warpubhshed b iS89- Puttenham’s 

( civ ) 
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description ot I'hilip s i.lc\'ice is Ii.iscaI on tli>it 

in the accounts ot Drake’s xowi-af' and it is, tfierefore, 
very Hkely that he had come am-oss tlie work in l-'ield’s 
piinting^ house. 1 hese ai.lv.litu)n d parti-'s are Ilmi Iv hv' 
the same hand as the rest of the ./r/n aiul tlu ir insertion 
at this stage sho\^’s tliat i^uttenham co-()pm‘at(.'(.i in its 
publication and that 1'ieli.i s ['’rotestevl ignorance (it its 
writer was made in deference to ihittenham’s wishes. 
His desire to remain anons inous ma\- ha\’e conu- .is a 
surprise to hield, who b)' lieginninu' the printinsf (at tlie 
text at C suggests th.it he exiiectei-l l.iirly liang pre¬ 
liminaries from the author. 

The cancelled anti-Dutch passage -.n lie ih This pas¬ 
sage was written (■. i 5 •' biiwe it wi.mld have been 
tactless anv time after the autumn of i ;,s ;; when I '.liza- 
beth at last decided to assist the Dutch, its cancellation 

in the press suggests that no complete recnsion of the 
Drte was made after this date. 

One other bibliographical feature of the work may 
be of some literarv signiricance. In the co(ues examineij 
(and almost certainly in all) there are two leaves onlv 
m the I gathering. Book I of the Jrte ends on I ijr. 

1 ij' IS blank. Book II begins on K d. The pagination 
IS continuous throughout these pages. The 
non, therefore, shows that when the beginning of 
Book 11 was paginated it was known that \he end of 
Book 1 would cover only four pages. The presence of 
two leaves only in the 1 gathering^may, therefore, indi¬ 
cate nothing more than that a halt was called when the 
printing of Book 1 was finished, but it may equally well 
shed some light on the date of the final chapter of this 
book, this, as has been noted above, seems to be of 
a later date than the rest of Book 1 and the early chapters 

I yj Summan, ar^d True Discourse of Sir t ruuccs Drakes li cst In 
l^ojage, London, .5S9, £ and £^,.e.duio Franc,scs Drat,, Uyduc, 7 s^ 
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IVK.k 1!. In vi-;.v of rhc b.blioL-raphical 
,s pot irot^osnblc that Puttcnham was at work on this 
(jruna'r a'- iatc as iv'-p and that he was still 
whik. the benninp of ik.ok I ! was 

i-here was a lircak between the pnn ”V perhaps 

indie ited bv the running title which appears m tuU o 
each printed paew, of the 1 gathering instead of being 
divided between the verso and recto of facing pages c. 

in the rest ot Pjook I. aa r' t t r i « fBen 

'The present text is based on B.M., G. .154 f 

lorison'siopv). On doubtful readings B.M-.C-p-p 
■his beerconsulted. ridds text has been rendered as 
follows. Ornament., I pieces have been omoed and 
some modifications in the running title Fpkbeth 

which (in B.M., G. . t.oO at ffee J’he 

f • f f-Ko dedication is reproduced as frontis- 

Deginniii;^ is some evidence that 

fhis portrait was supplied eXmn 

and an oblique line marks the page end, save atte 

diagrams geometrical poems and where a 
t^Jn'unTted'by a printer^ ornament (. e. after the de^- 

le'tlnT'kwdtalic ligatures. The distribution of 
roman and italic type and of upper and lover cas 
Ipftprs has been kept; size variations in upper case 
letters, however, have been ignored and the drop capita 
Q ornamental initial), followed by an “PP" 

has been feplace^d by an upper case letter f'QeS 
nn uDoer or lower case letter according to the context 

Letters from the wrong fount and "'JA' p7osS 

except where deliberately made to illustrate a p 
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12 6''; 


h.:r 


t>een 


! • ^ 

ainiv nO' hut 
al form I'u'iil''; 


point (e’.p. the verse extnKts on 

silently corrected. OnK- eoni po-i tor’s errors 

have been rectified and all such corrCsTion^. .ire notnd 
in Appendix II. Where the text i,- 
where any doubt arises as to the onum 
readme has been retained. Loose mid inexaer fonns 
in Greek and the romance lan^uau-es have not been 
alteied and only suen errors in Latin urammafi^al 
forms and proper names a,s are unlikelv to ha\-e bec” 
Puttenham’s have been correcred. The puncruatioii 
of the original has been adhered to, mat onlv because 
Elizabethan punctuation, in general, is of interest in 
Itself but because, in this particular text, anv tamperino 
with the original pointing entails far-reaching changes 
and in some places w.here there was plainly some con- 
fusion either in Puttenham’s manuscript or in setting- 
up the text (e.g. p. it 6 , 1 . n and p. 147 , 11 . 11-25 
re-punctuation would irnmK'e editorial re-writinc^ and 
would destroy the informality of stvle and composition 
which IS one of the v/rte’s most striking features. The 
only modifications made are the rectifiXtion of a mis¬ 
placed comma, some half-dozen corrections affecting 
brackets (noted in Appendix 11 ) and the silent bringing 
into line of italic and roman colons with Field’s normal 
practice (/.<?. the colon follows the type of the preceding 
word). \\ here the chapter numbering of the oricrinal 
IS wrong the correct number is given in brackets, 
for typographical reasons Greek ligatures have been 
eyanded; otherwise contractions have been retained. 
Muy might be said for their expansion, both from an 
ysthetic point of view and because they were largely 
(though not invariably) occasioned by the exigencies of 
the Ime, but as some spelling variations must be attri- 
buty to the same cause the overhauling of the former 
could not logically be defended witho'ut overhauling 
the latter. In general, our principle has been to present 
a text with the minimum of editorial handling. To 

r evii ■) 
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3f tyme. . . will trame very well . 


Description of B.M., G. I I 548 with notes on bibho- 
oraphkal'^var.ations in other cop.es exarmned. 

Format: Quarto in fours. 

SI- 

l^'three bianic pa,es .rd^a^ fourth 

rontainino- a woodcut portrait ot Queen Q 
containing t examined btill m 

Bodl., Art. 4 "- 1 • the whole of 

S'1^ t i:lc^ r 

printed on a siiij^lc s • mended and 

has been lost; m some it the ex- 

c IL In the U. 1 ..G. coj > 1 ^ ao k . 7 the 

,,nd now faces the ftle^-p-^gc. ” the end 
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THE FIRST BOOKE, 


Poets attci Poefie. 


CH.iP, 2. 

^ Poet <.T? 2 ci Poejie /j, cind zc'/to miiy he zvof't/ii/y 
fjyd the 7noJ} ex\ e//e>it Poet of uur thpe. 

as much to fay as a maker. And our Kmrlifh 
1 contormes with the Greeke word; for of ttoieTv 
they call a maker Poetti. Such as (by way of 
ice and reuerently) we may fay of God; who 
ny trauell to his diuine imag-ination, made all 
of nought, nor alio by any paterne or mould 
tomcks with their Idees do phantalficaily fup- 
i lo the very Poet makes and contriues out of 
iraine, both the verfe and matter of his poeme, 
y any foreine copie or example, as doth the 
who therefore may well be fayd a verfifier, 
Pc>et. The premifes confidered, it giueth to 
and profefTion no fmal dignitie and prehemi- 
3 ue all other artificers, Scientificke or IVIe- 
And neuertheleffe without any repugnancie 
oet may in fome fort be faid a follower or 
ecaufe he can expreffe the true and liuely of 
g IS ^et before him, and which he taketh in 
Icribe; and fo :n that refpebf is both a maker 

terfaitor: and Poefie an art not only of making 

imitation. And this fcience in his perfecflion' 
w, but by fome diuine inftina:, the Platonicks 

“ ^ V Z-' 1 1 ^ y-'« _ A _ - 1 1 . 



^;ht honorable sir william 
night, lord of bvrghley, 

iH TREASVRER OF ENGLAND, 

wiflicth health and profperitie, with the com- 
1 vfc of his continuall feruice. 


^ht Honorable) comming to my handes, zvith his 
^out any Authours name or any other ordinarte 
bted hL voell It might become me to make you a 
feeming by many expreffe pnjjages in 

tike any other perfon her highnes partener m the 
Jher Maieflies interest and his merrite. i ^rceymng 

Z%m Lgrauitieof your yeeres and Honorable 

aUfication, nor fcarce any good fatisfadion for fuch 
uTet zvhen I confidered, that beflowyng vpon your 
rft ^ewe of this mine imprefflon {a feat of mine owne 
, { could L/cypher her Maiesties honour or prero- 

Vuift nor ye/the Authour of his thanks: and feeing 

' mofi worthy prayfes of her Maiesties mofi excellent 

to you I dare conceiue then any worldly thing befldes) 
could not deuife to haue prefented your Lordfhip any 

eeable to your appetite, or fitter for my vocation and 

ZaBooke aJd my felfe - ^id 

to he at your Honourable comrnaundernent. And 
hu-mhly take my leaue from the Black-friers, 



the arte of ENGLISH POESIE^ 

Otherwife how was la^er age 

the fieges and allau nerfeft Surucyour in 

F"', XhrorXrX'lumptuournelTe and magnificence of 
XX'bInXXHeifc. /ecidin^. a..i en.etu^^^^ 

a Polintian PJ“ [^jirea id grauelv examine the 

tiuat -’J r-W-q- ilXr fo-profoundly difcoude 

;'tel of eftate and formes of all politique regi- 

XeX'XmXlyXoiv\muld he^m nauim^^^ 

ipeeches counteminee am h magnani- 

and pnuatc to u.t, prudence of Me>ic/.n,s, the 

X oX/X'X the nt-tiell.e of king P,die 

P™" p - of V.Vfia- the pollicies and eloquence ot / A#tJ, 

the calanntiesot the d ibtilckl ^ c 

all the Captaines theVetorJot Poets thus 

lamentable ivarrea o o • _ 

tobeconceuied. ha ghe 

all thele thmgs o, thc mgc^^^^^^^. , , 

ver.tie h t h it by inlbnca ehuine or naturall, then 
^ods. It the) ao ihoue It bv their expen- 

H,relv much p'tm'.pd^^ ^ |,,^.,-,ae„t 

ence, then ’ g ” ‘ ,|ien truly the moll excel- 

or paterne laid - pf all others. But you 

lent umta ors cX “""1 , tlraeious: if I Ihould 

(Madame) mv molt Honoie ^ aileiplme and 

I'iuht^ mu^h^we^^ reputed, of all others the 

;:::a .In-olSmU .UKl^nmnous. ven. ielX -h-taw, 

'i'"'; ' "''XdhaXel nnfe f'u.o..rs and counte- 
m,,’lci,X .ua..er ivhat ve U.l, the poore ntan 

( ± ) 



Ol-' I’OE'l'S AX!) J’OKSIF, 


rich, the lev/d well learned, the coward coiirat^ioiis, ani.1 
vile both noble and valiant. 'I'hen tor irniLarion no lelfe, 
your perfon as a moil cunninp counfertaitijr liueU' repre- 
lenting I enus in countenance, m life l)i,;>!<!, for 

gouernement, and Iiow in all honour a.nd re<r:ill magni¬ 
ficence./ 


CHAP. 11. 

That there -may he an alrt uf our I'.nynjh Poefu\ af-i-vell 

as tl:ere ts of the Tatine a.nd itreeke. 

Then as there was no art in the world till bv experience 
tound out: fo if Poefie be now an Art, fix of al antiquitie 
hath bene among the Greeks and I.atines, fix vet were 
none, vntill by lludious perfons falTioned and reduced 
into a method of rules fix precepts, then no doubt may 
there be the like with vs. And if th’art of Poefie be but 
a skill appertaining to vtterance, w'hy may not the fame 
be with ys afwel as with them, our languacfe being no 
lefTe copious pithie and fignificatiue then theirs,"our 
coriceipts the fame, and our wits no lelfe apt to deuife 
and imitate then theirs were If againe Art be but a 
certaine order of rules prelcribed by reafon, and gathered 
by experience, why fhould not Poefie be a vulgar Art 
with vs afwell as with the Greeks and Latines, our 
language admitting no fewer rules and nice diuerfities 
then theirs.? but peraduenture moe by a peculiar, which 
our fpeech hath in many things differing from theirs: 
and yet in the generail points of that Art, allowed to 

go in common \vith them: fo as if one point perchance 
which IS their feete whereupon their mealures ftand, and 
in deede IS all the beautie of their Poefie, and which 
teete we haue not, nor as yet neuer went about to frame 
pne na^ture of our language and wordes not permitting 
1 } we haue in ffead thereof twentie other curious points 
m that skill more then they euer had, by reafon of our 
rime and tunable concords or fimphonie, which they 

( 5 ) 
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neuer obferued. Poefie therefore may be an Art m our 
TuZr Ld that verie methodicall and commendable. 


CHAP. HI. 


Ho 




Poe,s ccece the firft prophets, the firjl 

Legifltitors and pohtttians tn the -eWorld. 

A 


The profeffion and vfe of Poefie .a nf^Tf er 

benmn'.ns, and not as manie erromouny fuppofc, af , 

written thrpoefie was thoriginall cattle and occafion 
of their’firft .alTemblies, when before the peop)' ’''FjLp 
in the woods and mountains, vagarant an ' ^ 

the wild hearts, lawlelTe and naked, or \ene il , ’ r 

of all good and ^ for 

tenanee _ brute hearts ot the 

Md Whemtl^on ft' i hv..cd that and Orpheus 

builded vp cities, and reared walles w.th 'h'- 

and clc^^uen neriwahon. And Orpheus allembled the 
Tifde ^drts toVome in heards to harken - ---i^cke, 
nnd hv thit meaties made theiT\ tandc, inipK ^ j • ^ 

£: 'T':£ '-x Etr; rxhiprhti:t i 

red'rene andL-d.lte the crnell .tnd '>t.td.e cot,ra^_ot man 


then It. And as thele two Poets aiu. .\,.,.lvwila- 

and Mufrus alfo and Hehodus in CtieeLc and a ■ 

■fo by al likclihootl Itad nto Poets done in othe, p at .. 

Ihl itt other ages betore then, t '™? rd” 

remembratwt ktt ot tnem, > f-.nino- Poet't 

bv lome accident of time penihed and tailny^. 



OF POFTS A\n POPS IF 

thcrforc ;'irc of antKjuific. I lu'n fftraljiuu h as thcv 

were the hrll that entcruk\l to the ohfc'ruatn'in ot nature 
and her works, and Ipeeiallv of the Celediall eourk-s kv 
rcdlon of the continiull niotion <>( tfie he.mens, l(.‘;ireliin!_r 
ciftcr the tirfl moiiei, .ini,! troni thcmis.' l>v ^It’eirees eoni- 
ming' to know and conhder eit the luiif}anees fep.irate 
&. abftr.ia, which \e<.“ e.dl the duiine intelligences or 
good^Angels (/dc’wo/c.') the\- weix- the tirl’^ that inllituted 
lacrihces of placation, wit.h inuocations and worfhlp to 
them, as to C,ods: and iiuiented and Oaldillunl all the 
rell: of the obleruances aru] cercnr-nmies <4' religion, arwi 
fo were the hrfl Frieifs and niiniifei's i)f the h( )l\-niifleries. 
And becaufe for the better execution of that high charge 
and funefion, it behoued them to line chaff, and in all 
holmes of life, and in continuall fhidie and contempla¬ 
tion. they came b\’ infdincd diuine, and bv dee[ie medita¬ 
tion, and much abifinence (the fime alfubtiling and 
rehning their Ipirits) to be made apt to receaue vifions, 
both waking and deeping, which made them vtter pro- 
phehes, and foretell things to come. So alfo were they 
the hrfl Prophetes or feears, / V,/ey/e.p for fo the Scripture 
tearmeth them in Latine after'the Hebrue word, and 
all the oracles and anfwers of the gods were giuen in 
mee^r or verle, and publllhed to the people by their 

were aged and graue men, 
and of much wiledome and experience in th’affaires of 

the world, they were the hrft lawmakers to the people 

rk’ polititiens, deuihng all expedient meanes for 

tn eltabhfhment of Common wealth, to hold and con- 

tame the people in order and duety by force and yertue 

ot good and wholefome law'es, made for the preferuation 

Of the pubhque peace and tranquillitie. The fame per- 

a uenture not purpofely intended, but greatly furthered 

by the aw of their gods, and fuch fcruple of confcience 

as the terrors of their late inuented religion had lecl 
them into. 
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CHAP. nil. 

Ho-c II,e p„ai 

„„»e« „»d Hiftonopi,phers .,„d Oranurs 

and Mufitiens of the icorld. 

Lee, .Vhich c'nno. K,,^pl«r= Tot 

wo'dt"„d full of tedious sutbage and '»"? 
befide a .nanct -'v-t-ce n»ree oquent 

--“itrrere 

colours sind figures, ^v ' jiJs oi^iiiion 

thfs wry and that, whither (oeuer the heart '-"V 

TU m (rillint and harmomcal accents, noi i i 

, ,h; I ..■atiuc eonuevanco, nor lo great Uconce 

aiowcu tnai '^v ^ * c>^ .^c the 

^d^iSBdSiSSdacpAi 


/ o \ 



O F P o K J S A X I') P n E S I E 

Euen io it hcaimc that tho hipti ni\iTcric.-s of tfic ^ot.ls 
Ihould be reue.iled bv t.iUL'hr, .i ni.iner . >f' \-rirrafu e 
and lanoruaoe of exfra.n-dHra. Ic- '.dTrair, and I.ride aful 
compendious, ;Hid aboue al other. I\\eef and .iuill a. the 
Metricall is. 1 he lame alio was ineeten to ree'iller the 
hues and noble nells of Prinees, ami ot the ureat !\l<>n- 
arkes ol' the wor!^], aiui all other the memorabh- an idents 
of time, lo as the P<'iet .dk^ the lirif hi|}< irio^'a- 
Then foralmuch as rhe\- were the lirif oblerueis oh all 
naturall caules iiv effects in the tliiims rienerable and 
corruptible, am.1 from thence mounted \ p to leaiah af'ter 
the celeifiall courles and intiueiues, Cv \et [u-netiMteri 
further to know the diuine elieiues and lubllances leixi- 

lityd before, the\- were the lirif .Alf ronrimers 
and Philofophilfs and Met.iphilk ks. h'inaib , becaule 
they did altogether endeuor the felues to redure the life 

method of oond maners, and made 
the hrft differences betweene vertue and vin-, and then 
tempered all thefe knowledges .ind ski lies with the exer- 
ciie of a deledfable Muflcke bv melodious inffruments 

which withall lerued them to delitrht their hearers, i<c t.i 
call the people together by admiration, to a idaufible 
and vertuous conuerfation, therefore were they the hrlf 
Philofophers Ethick, & the hrff artificial iVIuhciens of 
the woHd. buch was Linus, Orplu-ns, .Iwpl.io Mu feus 
the moff ancient Poets and Philofophers, of cvhom there 
n memorie by the prophane writers. Kintr 

& Salo7non his fonne and many other of the 
holy 1 rophets cerate in meeters, and yfed to fint^ them 
^ the harpe, although to many of vs ignorant of the 
Mebrue language and phrafe, and not obferuing it, the 
arne eeme ut a profe. It can not bee therefore that 
ame fcorne or indignitie fhould iuffly be offVed to fo 
noble, profitable, ancient and diuine a fcience as b^oefie is. 
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CIL'IP- 


HOZ V lJi€ 


tide and fauage feoflc vfed n natural! Poefie 
in z-erfu-le and rime as our vulgar ts.j 


And the Greeke toedmes 

“4, fomCime now (,he!r d in 

purrofc) b^,p^thout „j,ions now 

4" But the Hebrue^ & Chaldees who 

Cl4t then the Greekes, did not onlv vfe a '"f'j: 

but alfo with the fame a ^ that 

late obferued b>;learned mem ^h . Umt 

:? the w-otld hef.des, V^rs^^^vhhTand.rg 

the firft and moft ancient ^|, humane 

fall, which two pomn h ^ ^ j 

muentions and attaire. n ..smellers, who by late 

bv certificate of ^ 

couered large countries and drange 

fauace, affirming that the ^^eir higheffi 

4d hollea mattets in cettaine timing lul^J 

in profe, which proues a o " (.meinll of the Greeks 

:4n''ar4;' ."^dyb idoii^tf tinw 

ffil Po\ffi/ffierTfore'be aided and amended by 

41’ 4ft 'Tts the G,4G and I.atines haue left none) 
!: 414 tf he allowed and commended then theirs. 


( lO ) 



OF POETS AND POESiE 


Ho 


% 


CHAP. ri. 

the riming Poefie c<UHcfir(l a . /;/ v ' ( 7 . vv / a;/d 

Lnttuo^ HHci find Altered lAha Atriolt fpdt 

tr.err //tA'nee' of Poe ft e 


i-i 


But it came to paile, when rortune rfed hirre from lItc 
O rreekes and Latines, ec chat tneir towncs riorilhec' rm 
more in trahcke, nor their Vniuerhties in learn-nT as 
^ey had done contmuins; thoie Monarchies: the har- 
arous conquerers inuading them with innumerable 
^'armes of ifrange nations, the Poehe metrical) of rhc 
Grecians and Latines came to he much corrupted :md 
^tered,,,in fo much as there were times that\hc veiw 
Lreekes and Latines themfelues tooke pleafure in Rinhnu 
verfes, and vfed it as a rare and eallant thint;: Yea theiT- 

Oratours profes nor the Doclors Sermons were accept^ 
able to Princes nor yet to the common people vnleile 
It went in manner of tunable rime or metricail fentenccs 
as appeares by many of the auncient writers, about that 
time and fince. And the great Princes, and Popes, and 
Sultans would one falute and greet an other fometime 
m frendfhip and fport, fometime in earneft and enmitie 
by ryming verfes, & nothing feemed clerkly done but 
muft be done in ryme: Whereof we finde diuers examples 
from the time of th Emperours Gracian & Valentin7n 

downwardes: For then aboutes began the declination of 

the Romain Empire, by the notable inundations of the 
Hu.nes^nd gndges .n Europe, vnder the conduidt of 
Totjla^ & Httla and other their generalles. This broufjht 

g^ace, and made it preuaile in Italic 

neglefteTtin a7 = 

and y^ares that the peace of Italie 

d of th Empire Occidental! reuiued new clerkes wTo 
recouering and perufmg the bookes and Ludies of the 
auiler ages reftored all maner of arts, and that 7- the 
eeke and Latine Poefie withal! into their former 
puntie and netnes. Which neuerthelePe did not fo ^e- 

( I I ^ 
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•1 K,.r that the rvming Poefie of the Barbarians re- 


L 


CHAP. PIP 

Hou- in ,he lime ./ Ch.iHemnine and many yeanes after 

him Ihe Lat.ne Peetes aerote in ryme. 

And .h,s .ppe.reth ^ 

learned men .*o.-ro.e^about^thc 

raigne in the t.mp excehiue authoritie of 

Religion, became through fortified 

=£s:atrx^ 

An^lorum Regi firipfit iota jchola^ SAerm 
Si 'vi'i iniohiniem^ fi r'/.' tc redder e [dniiyn 
Cnnn to/h inifci crede prop/uunou 

Nec rcti’ic -I'cnircvi >u'r Jh-i>ip‘>s Ry n/t) dytH> 


i Y rc / c f L - - — - . > • 

^ all the reft that follow throughout the who e 
mote cottoonv then ejp-b • .---Heiehe vety 

mell to pe pntpole ^ Armes of Eng^ 

iril: Ctown: U-rntnec, ,n there tynting vetics. 

( 1 2 



OF POEl'S AND POESIE 

Rex fun y eg}toru7}i hina 7'nttone dnoruyn 
A77glor urn regyio fuyyi rex ego jure pa ter no 
Matris iure quidc))! Francoruj}? nuncupor ide 7 n 
Hint- eft armoru7n variatio facia 7 > 2 eoru 7 n. 

Which verfes Phiilip de Fa/ois then nofreffinn the 

P^etexte of the law Saltgue, 
and holding out Ed^vard the third, aunfwered in thefe 
other of as good ftuffe. 

Pr^do regnorum qui dicer is efte duoruyn 
Regno niaterno priuaberis atque paterno 
Prolis lus nullum njbi matris non fuit njllum 
Hinc eft armorum leariatio ftulta tuorum. 

It is found written of Pope Lucius, for his great 
verfes^ tyranny vfed ouer the Clergy thus in ryming 

Lucius eft piftcts rex ip lyrannus aquarum 
yl (juo difondat Lucius ijle panum 
Deuorat hie homines, hie ptfeibus infidiatur 
Efurtt hie femper htc aliquando fatur 
Amborum ^ttam fe laus ^equata notaret 
Plus rationis habet qui ratione caret. 

And as this was vfed in the greateft and gayeff matters 
rinces and Popes by the idle inuention of Monafficall 
men then rai-/gning al in their fuperlatiue. So did euery 
holer & fecular clerke or verfifier, when he wrote any 
fhort poeme or matter of good lefTon put it in ryme 
whereby it came to palTe that all your old Prouerbes and 

.uwhich they would haue plaufible to 
of th"t«ras the?e!° beare away, were 

In mundo mira faciunt duo nummus Cf ira 
M.ollificant dura peruertunt omnia iura. 

And this verfe in difprayfe of the Courtiers life fol¬ 
lowing the Court of Rome. 

Pita palatina dura eft antm^ec^ruina^ 

( 13 ) 
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And thefe written by a noble learned man. 

And tbis otber w.wb --,reat inmr^^^ ob.>— 

fome'old malkious Monke) for one womans take ble- 

miniins: the whole lexe. 

^ faUcre flere nere mentirt ntl%tacere 

h "‘ ft.uuu Deu, ,» »« -fa 

ot Thraee. His e> ^ vvorfe handled if worfe 

his io deadly helving Ot them, ^ ^ ^ a 

t'l'bl 

ttat 'tKrokmi.1ndd;.mte "thefe verfes .tgainll the whole 

rahle of lVlonk.es. ^ , 

O .eftnflo..u,M f..>n B.uJu 

J’os eftts Dens efi teftts turpi{Juyi^\ ptjtis. 

irwro"bem 

for that he had emoyned them from their wmes, 

& railed as fart againrt him. 

O ho>ie Caltxte lotus mundusperodit te 
s^uondum Preslnteri. poterani ^sonbus ^ti 

'Hoc dclh-ux,jn.poJki^‘->^ f o- of Ives 

Thus what^ln ocempied. 

'^^ve^hni^Snie but 

among the/I/atmes ot t le ptn-poie in the writer, 

as thish;y/fa- among the diiportes ot Ouni. 

( 14 ) 
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The poftende taking piealure in this manner of .sV;//- 
p/^ome had lealure as it lecm.cs to deu.lc manv other 
knackes in their verlitying that the auncient and eiuill 
oets had not vied betore, whereof one was to m ike 
euerv word of a verle to begin with the lame letter ,s 
did Hugobald the Monke who made a large poeme to 
e honour of Carolus Ca/uus, euery word beginning 
with 6. which was the fuT letter of the kings name thusa 

Carmina c/anjoua- Caluts ^autatc camen.r. 

And this was thought no Imall peeee of eunning, 
being ,n deed a matter of lome didieultie to linde out 
fo many wordes beginning with one letter as might 
make a luf volume, though in truth it were but a 

To make Thl 

baZrous agTs 

of pretie inuentions was to make a verfe 

of uch wordes as by their nature and manner of con- 

b^w'^^H ^^^ght be turned backward word 

by word, and make another perht verfe, but of Quite 

^ntraij fence as the gibing Monke that wrote of Pope 
yilcxcDidc)^ thefc two verlcs. ^ 

Laustua non tua Jraus, xHrtus non copia reruns 
l^candere te faciunt hoc decus eximium. 

Which if ye will turne backw'ard they make two 
other good verles, but of a contrary fence, thus 

Exi-nnuni decus hoc faciunt te fca.ndere, rerum 
Lopta, non njirtus^ fra.us tua non tua laus. 

And they called it I'erfe Lyon. 

Ihus you may fee the humors and appetites of men 
aftioni“Th ^haungeable they beTn Ifking new 

laZenZ but Z'' i*''' °f 'heir 

pecially d their languagej./ ''“''’'"8” “rts and 

( 15 ) 
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CHAP. I'll!- 

p iti/i J^orts is'ePS in old time tvith 
J>i i::hut reputation Poejie and 1 otts ..ere 

Princes and otherznje penerally, and ho% o the:, 

novel become contemptible and for vvdiat caufes. 

l.or the refpectes aforclayd In all former 'n the 

""f w f dm" efteemed and much fauoured of 

‘rca.cft Frlncct. Vor proofe 

(verTlatd vndefhis’pillow, m.d by day wire carried in 

tKip Creeke Poet was fauored by Tholomee king o g P 
& odene Scrcucc h.s w.fe, l.kew.fe by *<?» 

And in later tirnes how 

tinaes and Geffrey Chaucer father of our Enghfh Poets 

neThtide m“b7ordd.kP° 

a few Pfalmes of Dauid turned into Enghlh meei y 

( i6 ) 
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Sternhold, made him groome of his priuy chamber, fv 
gaue him many other good gifts. And one (fr.rv what 
^od eltimation did he grow vnto with the lame kinn 
Henry, & afterward with the Duke of Sommerlet Pro"^ 
tedtour, tor making certaine merry Pal lades, whereof 
^e chieriy was, The hunte is z'p, the hunte is eg. And 
Uyeene Mary his daughter for one Epi-Thalamte or 
nuptiall fong made by Targas a SpaniOi Poet at her 
manage With king Phtllip m Winchetfer gaue him 

. ^ Crownes penfion; nor this 

reputation was giuen them in auncient times altogether 

in relpecd that I oelie was a delicate arte, and the"Poets 
hem lelues cunning Princepleafers, but for that alfo 
they w^e thought tor their vniuerfall knowled^re to be 
very fufficient men tor the greateft charges in their com¬ 
mon wealthes, were it tor counfell or for^condudf, where¬ 
by no man neede to doubt but that both skilles may very 
well concurre and be mod excellent in one perfon. For 
we finde that Inhus Cafar the firft Emperour and a mod 

of his o^ely the mod eloquent Orator 

his doings therein be now extant. And ^intus Catulus 
a good Poet and Cornelius Callus treaWr of Egipt 
and Horace mod delicate of all the Romain Lyrll: 

prouoked to be Secretarie of edate to Hugujlus th’Em- 

fuTneffe Ike for his ynhealth- 

ulneffe fake, and being a quiet mynded man and 
^othing ambitious of glory: non ^oluit accedere ad Rem- 
^ubltcam, as It is reported. And Ennius the Eatine Poet 
vas not as fome perchaunce thinke, onely fauored by 
Setpto the Afrtcane for his good making o^f yerfes ^but 
ded as his familiar and Counfellor in the warres for ht 

SoJethaS'k^" ""f conuerfation. And long 

eportes m his Politiques, had charge in ife 4rret And 

the Poet be.ng alfo a lanteAan &rak.ng?p5 

( 17 ) 
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' , w r cholcii in- the Oracle ot the eods from 

.r r^, Ik- icenendl of the J..acedemomans armic, 

r 'V‘ "Portrle hut for his wiicdome and graue pea ^ 
not <)i ms - ' strata"'cnics whereby he had the 

victory uuer his enemies, tso as tne 

skUi „.,t .,ndy ,n 

t„ be the Smes they hued ,n. 

euen a, hey lot n edimation genera ly avas 

„,|raliueh “t; 'p (although fome learned 

not Iniall. ^ in them') yex vniuerfallv it is 

"""‘yhf?B.crdir^ 

or fhewes him lelte exeellen "J > nhan- 

p,oe=edes ppph pe others whole 

time, and pnac oi '‘‘‘“h acauainted with 

grolTe heads not being .^^t-j-iue or in manner 

Ly excellent Arte, an’y bufmeiTe or 

conceiue any matter o r rne it in all others as 

fcience, they doe deride Aorne^ 

fuperfluous knowk they terme it phan- 

loeuer deuife be of ra among men 

iriftiaill, conllrumg it to j conuerfation, 

fuch as be modeil and g«;>=> P ^ ridiculous 

nor delighted m the btC.e lie a^ ^ 

aalonsofpe pop^'^lbyf,; as a phantanicall man, 

fopher or P”"’ O'"y,^-ot) and to the manifeftation ot 
very miurioully (Oo ) difference betwixt 

their own ■g'’ypppill and vicious dllpofition ot the 

dreekefcaU him Akos, io is that part being well 

( i8 ) 
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afFefted, nor onely nothing dilordcrly or con Pul ed with 

any monrtruous imaginations or conceits, but verv lorniall, 

and in his much multitormitie that is weii pro¬ 

portioned, and lo palling cleare, that bv it as by a glallc 
or mirrour, are reprelenteci vnto the 1‘oulc all mantn- ob 
bewtitull vilions, whereby the inuentiue parte of the 
mynde is lo much holpen, as without it no man could 
deuile any new or rare thingr; and where it is not 
excellent in his kind, there could be no politlciue Cap- 
tame, nor any witty enginer or cunning artihcer, nor 
yet any law maker or counlellor of deepe dilcourle yea 
the Prince of Philofophers Ifickes not to lay ammJrn no 
'■ntelligere abfque fluintaJmcUe^ which text to another pur- 
pofe Alexander Aphrodifeus well noteth, as learned men 
■tnow. And this phantafie may be refembled to a glalTe 
IS hath bene iayd, whereof there be manv tempers and 
nanner of makinges, as the perfpediues doQ acknow- 
edge for fome be falle glalles and Ikew thinges other- 
Vile than they be in deede, and others right as they be 
n deed^ neither fairer nor fouler, nor greater nor 
mailer. There be agame of thefe/glalfes that Ihew thinges 
xceedmg iaire and comely, others that Ihew figures 

* 11 red. Euen fo is the phan- 

f if difordered) a reprefenter 

the beft, mofi: comely and bewtifull images or an- 

arances of thinges to the foule and according to their 

ery truth. If otherwife, then doth it hretde CAhneres 

mongers in mans imaginations, & not onely m his 

nagmations, but alfo in all his ordinarie aftions and 

te which enfues. Wherefore fuch perfons as be illu- 

iinated with the brighteft irradiations of knowledge 

^ u “^ue proportion of things, they 

e caked by the learned men not phantajlia hnteuphan- 

ftote and of this forte of phantafie are all good Poets, 

5taye Captaines ftratagematique, all cunning artificers 
id enginers, all Legiflators Polititiens & Counfellours 
eltate, m whofe exercifes the inuentiue part is moll 
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, • -I T frujnd & true iudgement of man 

erapio}ea an 1 diuerfitie in the termes perchance 

molt necdrul. Ihis diuerime 

wi leinln' on f tnbles end a fleepe. & (looped downe 
ro kilVe hint (ayina thus in all their hearings, we may 

not of Pnncdv cotmtefie palfe by and not honor wnth our 

gdden;oTm“sL^"nued;:"Bm^ 

, heare lome me a manor of new 

llmng ol my own till [ hatie read 

f fhp T idv C'^nthta came once downe out ot her skye 
^ I H the faire yong lad Endimton as he lay a deep. 
S maL noW^^^eeifes that haue bellowed klifes vyon 

their Princes paramours, but "‘p".to 

me But what of all this r Princes may giue ^ f 

ap 'due to an 

LTa^rdTlnr’fauotta^d a.well doth he hono r by 

tdirunt:t 'lie o^dedifun Joug^ht^h^^ 

;«tar"\h^lcoTne ^mrordinarie 

Poets at thele daycs, is caule \\ ly ^ is come to fayl 

Princes, who for their largede were wont to be 
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compted th cnicly parrons or icarnin;/, and hi-lr founders 

^ all excellent arnricers. l^ehdes it is not pereeiued, 

. IfIucs do ta.ke ar.v pfeai'ure in this 

cience, by whole example the lubiect is comrnonlv led, 
and allured to all delmhts and exereifes be they'<:ood 
or bad, according to the graue favint: of the hillorian. 

ex ruunuiu.vi^w. r,lr^:ouc Qu.r (.njper rc'^ena 

.y? And peraduefure in this iron A malitious erne 
ot ours, I rinces are Idle delinhted m it, bein- oum- 
earnedly bent and affected to the arid.res of Icmrore eV 
ambition whereby they are as it were mforced to in- 

orto^'p prartiles of hollilitie, 

or to entend to the right pollicing of their ftates, and 

ue not one houre to bellow vpon any other ciuili or 

delecdable Art ot natural! or morall doArine: nor fcarce 

ny leiluie to tnincke one good thought in perfect and 

m"ioh\ whereby their troubled mindes 

as, IS hard to hnd m thele dayes of noblenre or gentle- 
notahir'pfTp excellent Muftttan, or 

find feu grea Princes much delighted in the fame 

ludies. Now a fo of fuch among the NAbilitie or gentrie 
is be very well leene in many laudable fcienceT and 

^ making or Poefie, it is fo come to’palfe 
hat they haue no courage to write & if they haue yet 
ire they loath to be a knowen of their skill So as I 
mow very many notable Gentlemen in the Court tha 

laue wriuen commendably, and fupprelTed it agayne 

=a„ed, and to ftew hint felfe'lkSr'Tarfgro^Hf 
n other ages tt was not fo, for we read tL® Kinges 

em7nder^h“ -d Pubfofo 

aem vnder their owne regall titles Ac k • • l 

wf the grTale™Lf e 

•ntperours, Hermes Trifmegijlus the holieft <ff Priefles 

( 21 ) 
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Prophetes, king ” of Ph.fck^anl 

precious ftones in vcrfe, 1 gR*- . Af>-ronomicall 

Phllofophie, Jlphonfus k\r\% o dluerfe Philo- 

Tables, ^ d bv^their" regall example our late 

™ 'oXim':’s:re 

and Poefie, « "^en he hina felfe 

r„"d 

how is it poffible a man of fuch fcience ana le^ muVni- 

my made'execITtor''to Virgil), who had 

SPb^ hifi'^a :.in an^d .effanaen. .hat his bookes of t^he 
.Eneidos llaould be committed infringing the 

rePd“tii^am"norbt;f-rfe moft excellen.iyXvritten. 

whereof thefe are part, 

Fran?atur pottus legum veneranda potejlas. 

And befor{ him his vnde & ^^[h^P^tP'hTs o v« 
-me. RpC^mentanes of ^ke Frenc^ y,„p„eurs 

Kings and Pnmces k»p 

•iteZr-ernoCothirnieanerperJo^def^ 

leLrbi^bie't :n::"orht;: wriJJen any thing wei. 
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or of rare nuiention; c:)c an\' wfiif 
publillit vnder their nariies, for 
modellie doth not I'epur^ne. 


Njueirniil'i to let it l>c 
I caion ierues it, and 


07 / IX. 

Hozv PoejieJJi'ju/J not t’e iniployed vpon --avne conceits 

dr Vicious nr irfiiuixis. 

Wherefore the Xobihtie and dignitie of the Art con- 
fidered alwell bv vniuerfalitie as antiquitie and the 
natural! excellence ot it ielte, Poefie ouqht not to be 
abaied and imploved vpon anv vnvorthv matter A: 
lubieif, nor vied to vaine purpofes, which neuerthelelTe 
IS dayly leene, and that is to vtter conceits infamous & 
VICIOUS or ridiculous and foolllh, or of no good example 
doctrine. Albeit in merrv matters (not vnhoneft) 
being vied tor mans lolace and recreation it mav be well 
allowed, tor as I laid before, Poefie is a plealant maner 
at vt^raunce varying from the ordinarie of purpofe to 
efrelh the mynde by the eares delicrht. Poefie alfo is 
lot onely laudable, becaufe I faid A was a metrical! 
peach vfed by the hrft men, but becaufe it is a metricall 
peach corredted and reformed by difcreet iudgements, 
•nd with no letTe cunning and curiofitie then the Greeke 
nd Latine Poelie, and by Art bewtified & adorned, & 
)roug t far from the primltiue rudeneffe of the firft 
nuentors, otherwile it might be fayd to me that Udant 
nd Eues apernes were the gayetl garmentes, becaufe 

le^t^P fliepheardes tente or pauillion, 

n. ■ becaule it was the moft auncient & 

toft vmuerfall: which I would not haue fo taken, for it 

Ah nTf ^7 that Art & cunning concurring 

SfTfhf f laudable. 

> nrefe pertedtion we fee, is worthify to 

- preferred before any other maner of vtterance in 

( 23 ) 
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(u, h vfc and to fuch purpofc as it is ordained, 
hereafter be fet downe more particularly. 


CHAP. >’■ 

fhr [uhirfl or matter oj Poe.fie. 

of ('orfie which to rnyne intent is, what loeucr 

1 delic’ate conceit of man meet or worthy to be put 
“ J in vedebnr any nccellary vfe of 
limf or KOod ,nftruau,n of the pofteto/tle. 

vortue & reproot'e of vice, th i-vi-Hpr 

vertue cx ^ of fciences naturall & other 

dTwe Arts rite r^drelTe of boiftrous & fturd.e 
iourages bv pe’rfwafion, the confolat.on and ° 

bT^luL^frauaUrtlnd cares of this tranfitorie life. 
Aid in this lad fort be.ng vfed for 

allowably beare matter not f^'Jj^din fome fort, 

vaine, dilTolute, or Js t^ make this 

& of euill examp ^ ^ therefore are of 

of the Greeks and ".Jo ^ 

Them°aTbot^rid, and\hat as of our owne pejuhat 

poemes vfed by the auncients. 
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CHAP, XL 

Of poemes and their fundry foy^mes and hozv thereby the 

auncient Poets receatied furnaynes. 

As the matter of Poefie is diuerSj fo was the forme of 
their poemes & maner of wnting> tor all of them wrote 
not in one fort, euen as all of them wrote not vpon one 
matter. Neither was euery Poet alike cunning in all as 

one kinde of Poefie, nor vttered with like 
telicitie. But wherein any one moft excelled, thereof he 
tooke a furname, as to be called a Poet Heroick, Lyrick, 
Elegtack, Epigramatijl or otherwife. Such therefore as 
gaue them felues to write long hiftories of the noble 
gefts of kings & great Princes entermedling the dealings 
of the gods, halfe gods or Heroes of the gentiles, & the 
great & waighty confequences of peace and warre, they 
called Poets Herotck^ whereof Hoyner chief and moft 
^ncient among the Greeks, Firgi/dzmong the Latines:/ 
Others who more delighted to write fongs or ballads 
of pleafure, to be long with the voice, and to the harpe, 
lute, or citheron & fuch other mufical, inftruments, they 
were called melodious Poets [w<f//V/] or by a more com¬ 
mon name Lirique Poets, of which fort was Pindarus, 
ynacreon and Callimachus with others among the Greeks: 
Horace ■a.nd Catullus among the Latines. There were an 
other fort, who fought the fauor of faire Ladies, and 
counted to bemone their eftates at large, & the per¬ 
plexities of loue in a certain pitious verfe called Elezie, 
and thence were called Eltgiack: fuch among the Latites 
were Quid, Ttbullus, & Propertius. There were alfo 
oets that wrote onely for the ftage, I meane piayes and 
interludes, to recreate the people with matters of difporte, 
and to that intent did fet forth in Ihewes pageants, ac- 
companie with fpeach the common behauiours and 
maner of life of priuate perfons, and fuch as were the 
meaner fort of men, and they were called ComicallVooX.?, 
af whom among the Greekes Menander Arijlophanes 
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..v ollcnt withthe I .annes rt’rc’;/A’andPAHH?<A 

r " nie^' thoie Poet^' C:v,i^k there were other who ierued 

thev let torbn the doletull talles ot ndortunate .V affl^Qe 

V> ■■ - N- were e tiled Poets Tmgu cu’/. buch ^^ere 

-'--^.td P'- ' /.■< with the Greeks, among 

^'9gg:.;;v G iGPGn bGt bGw rnib| 

!v' '‘hv Ir ipor ot Di.UoLnie, vttcred the priutUe and 
h_-vtv..ra. the,r poemes 

vet another kut. ot 

Ipeaehes and tlw'.r y“>‘'an a.,' /»ae».<// 

them telues ,Vno,.tv.!< . . w ,,.ith vs he that wrote 

‘T 1 ' t"' a le 1 Thers plowman. Others ot a ntore hne 

„„,p,„, at vndeeen, th.npa , p,, ,,,p,a Kg 

,„.et,c nunr> 1" ,„|,ers that tor the peoples 

p.tod 'Hl^'-uaion and 1 ndl O tt^_ 

places ot LM cat alki . ^ nid of good edihca- 

and lententious mectiw., m- 1 Pn>ets as who 

„„„, anti theret.pon -'ip-' 1 to IPPlhwed tor the.r 

unelv to y-p i;;'';:G,;;:l;;,ait,,,o of nlerrv 

,|,wu hto.v.tnnert,nua I t^uhK ^ 

'”.''ld,ln"''uhen tfaee./.an or Vo;a,,/..,n were a 
and this '';'V' ' i.’elweene the aVes when the p atcis 
' ';'',"'nO r U V lor another, there was preat hUn.ee, 

ll;: ;,;,";.!! wav, we,,re, .he,, ea.ue thele .nane, 
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of conterfaite vices, they were called P^utomiinu and all 
that had before bene lavd, or yreat [^art oi it, thev L^aiie 
a crofTe conftruedion to it very ndicuioully. 'bhiis haue 
you how the nanaes of the l^octs were ^luen them l')y 
the formes of their ooenies and niaiier ot writing. 


CHAP. \IL 



n 
W 


vfiat forme of Poefie t/:e 
zvere pray fed and 


pods of t/ie Cre>iti/es 

Jionored. 


The gods of the Gentiles were honoured by their Toetes 
in hymnes, which is an extraordinarie and diuine praife, 
extolling and niagnitying them tor their great pow'ers 
and excellencie ot nature in the higheft degree of laude, 
and yet therein their Poets were after a lort reftrained: 
fo as they could not with their credit vntrulv praife their 
owne gods, or vie in their lauds any maner of grolTe 
adulation or vnueritable report. For in any writer vn- 
truth and flatterie are counted moft great reproches. 
W^herfore to praife the gods of the Gentiles, for that 
by authoritie of their owne fabulous records, they had 
fathers and mothers, and kinred and allies, and whues 
and concubines: the Poets firfl: commended them by their 
genealogies or pedegrees, their mariages and aliances, 
their notable exploits in the world for the behoofe of 
mankind, and yet as I layd before, none otherwife then 
ye truth of their owne memorials might beare, and in 
fuch fort as it might be well auouched by their old 
written reports, though in very deede they were not 
from the beginning all hiftorically true, and many of 
t em verie fidfions, and fuch of them as were true, were 
grounded vpon fome/part of an hiftorie or matter of E 
veritieyhe reft altogether figuratiue & mifticall, couertly 
applied to fome morall or natural fenfe, as Cdero fetteth 
!t toorth in his bookes de natura deoruni. For to fay that 
lupiier 'wa.s fonne to Saturne, and that he maried his 
awne fifter Juno, might be true, for fuch was the guife 
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world do.i.iDn^ I’laifurv (Iv.- r;.i[uro ..i riu- iTrliui:. 

u'ni^h is ad ,,iK- as it \>/a ia\.! ...mk). I ■ , | ,,,- ( n,,. 


1 , 


uood rhin-s. I luTt.aa- r;u- ( .crnias praxe.! lo- ;,aa. 
o the uoodcllc ha- uaiTc lio d as rlirhaai :.\ ir 

-O the u;od d/ h,r h..n.,r .nd eai-ire r., du- 
/:<pucr: tor pKhes weairh ro /'do .• eloqueiue aia 
.M\ne to Mc?\;<ru-: tor late nauiaation r.i A, ■/./.o:, ■.■ 1,. 
aire ^^eather and i t-> 1 ,us windes r-> / '> . • t,,.- ski 

n mulKk .uid ieeqhS-atr t., .//./■■.. q Tree ii'tc d 

naitltlC to I): m /• fi,r iti I l 

. - I‘;i OkUtK anj u^'od -reKe, as .nh 

or liiue prol[x-ntie ,n tone to / a.nv,,; lor ;dentv 

rop and corne to de.-e.e- tor lealonaMe N-inta-e f, 

rVd''’’ I"'-' orhers. s,, nianv thii,.- 

s they coLild imagine oood and dehrahie, and to h 

nan) Mods as they luf-ipoled to he authors thereok ii 

tho teuei 

artainc had her aulters, lueh Idindnes ionoraiur 

drld proceeded and grew, hcf.des th’opm.on hath hene 
uen, appeareth more at large in our ho(;kes ol A rs/cdi.-/ 
matter being of another confideracion then to bj 
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IFL ARTE OF ENGLISH POESlh- 

'rl ’sTac PW is of l&al but they d,d it com- 

which places thev reared f vpon them 

beftrewed them ah ouer u . - fa-^crihces, 

oftred them oblations and Xn V-fe) of f^oh 

Sile- hutches or hher chappe.s then 

thefe thev had none at thoie dayes. 


CHAP. XIII. 

I„ ct7,„r/»r,»e of Pccfu- vnc .uui ,he co»„>.on akufes 

qJ mans Itje -acas reprehended. 

Some perchance cvould thu^e thm next "nef thi 

praVfe of Wod men, and fpecially ot 

great Prmces and gouernours ot ^arm^ 

kigtiety and funrt.o.t '''y ' nto <1 , _• _ 

‘eh.eflv tludiecf the rebuy “yXeihu'e to the 

common abules. Inch . g^oc 

nubhque and pi mate, ; .P .hm-e was <n-eater lion 

of lewde lourdaines then ot ";y ' hXX,,,. So a 

next after the honours exhibited ptie t 

hnding in man ocnerally ,^bctrcs, more Uk 

;:;::;rwmrai!emhedb,ither In thoie hallowed pla.< 

f L-i ) 



OF POFTS AXD POES IF 

dedicate to their gods, becaufc thev had vet no iaryc 
halles or [daces ot coniientic'ie, nor had any other cor¬ 
rection ot then faults, but !ncfi as rcficd onely in rel'nikes 
ot wife and graue men, i'uch as at fhele dayes make the 
people alhamed rather then atcard, the ibid auncient 
Poets vied tor that purpole, three kinds of poems repre- 
henfiue, to wit, the b'n/vrt^, the Comcdte, & the Tr.igedie: 
and the hrft and molt bitter inueCfiue aq:ainlf vice and 
vicious men, was the Satyre: which to "th’intent their 
bitterneffe lliould breede none ill will, either to the 
Poets, or to the recitours, (which could not haue bene 
cholen if they had_ bene openly knowen) and befides to 
make their admonitions and reproofs leeme grauer and 
of more efficacie, they made wife as if the gods of the 
woods, whom they called S a tyres or Stluanes, fhould 
appeare and recite thole verfes of rebuke, whereas in 
deede they were but difguifed perfons vnder the lhape 
of Sa-jtyres as who would fay, thefe terrene and bafe gods 
being conuerfant with mans affaires, and fpiers out of 
all their fecret faults: had fome great care ouer man, 
ix defired by good admonitions to reforme the euill of 
their life, and to bring the bad to amendment by thole 

kmde of preachings, whereupon the Poets inuentours 
ot the deuife were called Satyrtjles. 


CHAP. XIIII. 

Hozv Z'tce was afterward reproued by two other maner of 
poems, better reformed then the Satyre, whereof the 
prft was Comedy, the fecond Tragedie. 

But when thefe maner of folitary fpeaches and recitals 

brier^'('’ ''"P and 

bners, leemed not to the finer heads Efficiently per- 

ahue, nor to popular as it it were reduced into aftion 

many perfons, or by many voyces liuely reprefented 

o the eare and eye, fo as a man might think? it were 

-uen now a doing. The Poets denifed to haue many 

( 31 ) 



TIIF. arte of ENGLISH POESIE 

played at once by 7 -th"; 

nelghbouFs 

;:::’;e';er "n'cdl,;« with rwd “ei 

bah P‘-Tfon»B“7’“'{>'wnXoldcrs and alfo of vnthrifty 

uffiansand I'=>«y'“y7'\‘“i ,nd trade of mans hfe, 
lyeth tn effett y^to “ther to The good amendment 

and therefore te^ed alfo much for 

of man by diltiphnc an . ^ people by reafon 

the folacc & tetTeatKrn ot the conjo^, p J 

of the pageants and Ih _ the Saiyre, 

was called Comedy, an ^ lharpe and bitter after 

by that -eafion wa fomw^^at Ih p 

the nature of the 6cit} , i 7 • ^entlv then be- 

taxing men more “p f^'^tTre of'quarell & 

came: fo -.p'/ ""‘fTravTs with ftrangeTpparell. 

blame to difguife the P carying hatts & capps 

and by colouring their them felues lelTe knowen. 

But as time & Called the old Comedy, 

is amifle, fo this bitter p ^ ^ came in 

,v being dUufed and taken away,jhe, n^^^ 

place, more ciuil an p ^ certaine generalitie 

touching any from thenceforth fearing 

glancing at euery abu > bodies hands, they left 

none illwUl or enmitie a T , till one 

afide their difgmfmgs ^ p^^^t player among the 

Rofeius Callus the , vizards which we fee at 

there were m^oe P^^s ^^^ble & peffer princes 
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foiikiicr (.ir auv f\ir‘f fu- w''\ 

There he rii.ir Vav -V ■/a,, vhj i,,r ar:-- : 

bein^ him ihhr riu- i'elt // a- ; ■ .:n,: 

his iLn-es t>i i'e Naiaa, iiia ■an, a r • 
coiireiideJ wirli :ii-7i '- ai ic-iie . 
lurnioLinr the la hi^ i-a-i. 'i \ 

Iquinr eved and ' had a veia ■.aihe.aa - , ■, n :,i ;u a 
and lookes xvhien made liim rmanhaa. 

to the [M-elenee, lie deinled i iu le a, lade h's 

ou-ne iltauored ta.e. ,\nd rhu. mu.h tou ium‘ the 

C 0//7fS/v. 
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But becaule in thole daves when the Ih.ets tirfi taxed 
b> dome and kmoe./v, rhere was n.. ure.it lb,re .u' Kimw 
or ixmperors or ludi hiudi elhits (,ii nu-n in inu vet Ar 
e moll: part rude, cV m a maner no, hi ia.rie>'al’l^ they 
could not lav of-them or of their behaui.m'rs anvAiim'^ 

or rh' y-'rly taken 

or the highelf and greatelt matters of all. hint after that 
ome men among the moe became mmhtv and famous 
T'' ioueraignetie and dominion hauino learned 
hem all na^ner ot lulls and lieentioulnes ol life iVy 

aaayy felicities fed 

Xreasyef T lamentable fortunes: 

Sared and their great prolpenties they were both 

eared and reuerenced m the hiohell de.-ree' after their 

o alTthe ’'lymous hie and tyrannies were layd open 

nd extreyy reproched, their follies 

namtyd derided, and their milerable 

Tutabilitie fS^iyes and pageants, t<j Ihew the 

/ lortLine, and the mil piinilhment of Ciod 

reuenge of a viciousand euill life, dhefe matters were 
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the arte of ENGLISH POESIE 

„o handled by the h'h'er 

hat ot the Poets flUe was alfo higher 

putToralf: he pf yens gat 
":®is'i:te‘'naade .note t.eh & -"y 

euery ^^iras’^rSnounced by rufttcall and 

bo as where the h<-0 t ^ common 

naked ’p^^ved barefoote 

P'^-^r'flT ■'d“ Tatef C»t:Xfvhn icartolds, and 
;rXn wen an'd cleane.y hofed The e tnattets 

of great Princes were played ''P^ of leather 

ipeciall preheminence did walke p ^h^^ 

Ihoes or pantofles, , buskins and high 

Italy Shoppint. And ^cau s^hmes very finely 

flioes were commonly made o g ^ 

tanned, and dved /l^oatrto be giuen him, 

or for that as other ,ods' of the 

iacntice to the god ^‘W ^^\\ed Trugos, 

woodes; foralmuch as a goa ’ Tru<^edies. And 

therfore thele llately p ^ Poefie Dramatick 

thus hnue ye toure lundry to. nus ot 1 oc ^ 

.■epreheidiuc, & put ^ Jp old Co:„eMc, new 

s;:s vxjh, whe.n^., od^ : 

onArr^otcd'by mouth or long with the voyce to lome 

melodious inftrument. 
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Hut *is tile H.kI .ukI ;: i. I\\\!. I i 1 ;j'.n’i.s. (),' j, j 1 -HkI 

^ic^ICLS W L'l C f-lXCt,! [)\ the IM (MIL* N ( >1' .IM 

.UhI t hoi t ■ < ' t U 1 cM t I fK I '1 IM u I IC' I M C‘ I ' ''L'v 1.1 I X 
lK’>t till .if tel tile* II *. i e'. 11 It ^ : .is h.ifit (le'fie' l’»i’I<>rc* re‘ille'in- 
bied, to th inu-nt rli.it lue.ii (.■xe’.'T',; s 11 \! n ^ ,is it were 
ot their bi.lines .mJ .uiiierii: ie-^. iH-ine: imw be.ij, nn-iit 
worke tor .i lesret : eiweiten n, jm r< i <ithe-iw tit.it were .lime, 
Iiuinj^ in the l.inie oi' jilre .^i)ule'^. .'^o \\ ,is it urent I'e.iion 

that .ill L;o<>a aiui vertu<ni-~ ihtI.-hn llionij ten- their well 
eioines be rew .ir^,lev,l with e< nnnie’ii J.iri< ui, .iiiei t!ie- ore-.it 
Princes aboLie all others with honors .iitel |'r.liles, beinn 
tor many rel[sects of L;re.ite-r moment, to li.iue them 
^mod 6c vertuoLis then any interior lort of men. Wher- 
tore the Poets beine in deci^le the' trumpetters ot .ill 
praile and alio oh (launder 'm.-t (launder, but well de- 
erued reproch) were in conkience eV credit bound next 
itter the diuine jtrailes ot the immort.ill poels, to yeelei 
i like ratable honour to alt Inch amone(t men, as moll 
efembied the- piods by exceliencie ot tunction, aiiel had 
1 certaine affinitie with them, Liy more then humane 
md ordniarie vertues iheweel in their actions here vison 
xtrth. 1 hey were thertore prailed Lw a lecond depree 
h laude; Ihewving their hiuh ellates, their Princely 
genealogies and pedeurees, mariatces, aliances, and luch 
loble exploites, as they had done^n th’aM'aires oh [leace 
V ot warre to the beneht oh their iseojile and countries, 
'V inuention ot an)- noble Icience, or [■•rotitable .‘Vrt, or 
making cvholfome lawes or enlarging oh their do¬ 
minions by honoralde and lull comjuel'ls, and many 
ther wayes. Such perlonages among the Gentiles were 

Pe7-Jeiis^ lierLules^ Tficjcus ;ind miiny 
ner, cvho thereby came to be accompted gods and 

( 35 ) 
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J t i \lh-r:c<\ cV had their comeda- 

■ "" ,hln ntiniie -ic.-ordmulv or by luch other 

.oc.u> asthen- at large iayd 

n)iU'ntie tor cuci ' F ^ ^ lomewhat 

rl.-c omuemcrn.^ ^^a^^^ulhons Juch were made 
to/'thcu-'p'rgl-ants is:’ pom'ps reprelentatiue before re- 

nuMubr^'^i. 


CHAP, xi'll. 

Of ,l e phuc. rr/o-or. ,ha,- auM,uU> .r J>:,>nn,..,uke 

* ^ .-j.-cre rf'py(Jt'>!^<^'^^ t):c pCf'pf^ • 

As it hath bene dechrrrxl. ttre'T^ 

in their hallo^ved ^ , heauen, becaufe 

honoured their, gods ^ aiTcmbhes. The 

they had no other hou mu .^greets vpon 

with bords cN:_imrde tor all the 

one ibeete of their townrs U ^ vpb the fights. 

people might hand at tb^'F ^ rerludes were plaved m 
Them- new comedies or ciuill ^''^tei 1 

open paulhons or tents o > , .\fterward when 

^X!; de S' to print them vpon 

fraftoldos or Ihryc. o. nn.m, Ur ' .hs 

,,,hsr -gp'g ;.7,P ''thdr'Vtho borv fertrea for the 

'& h.rd in It bindrv little rbudun m ^^sive 

i:ay:T;7rSc:;;cr;s;:'bc;d 

E=S :■ :r;:n;";s;A,f ex 
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intent the pc(n^ie ini^ht he retTeiluxi, aiu! k-.-nr oeenpied. 
This maner oflhi-ee m haii'e circle, flu- (hreekes called 
theatrur)!^ as nuiLf-i to lav as a hehcihiino place, which 
was alio in Imh t()!t v.orir,'jrjeLl h\' hc-iu iu-s aiui tcrc’cres 

1 ilu'idd enmeach aaiothers 


M ^ 1 

* i « 4 


to ftand or iit as no 

fi^ht. Hilt as Liuiiitii* an*.! ■'Aitfull wcaith ont.'i'oaiC'.i, io 
did the ininde <>t nrin orowe ola^'ii’ more h.iuhie and 
fupeifliioiis in aU Ins (.leuiles, i<> as f()r tlicir /eee/e/'s in 
halFe circle, the\ eame to he h\' tfie Ljacat man ni-iceni'c 
of the Romain princes arui peiaple lomf>tiK>iilly hiiilt 
with marble ^ icjuai'c ilone in ttarme all round, were 
called A}>ip^:ithedtcySy wdunad as \'ct appears one amoo- the 
anciet mines of Rome, Ivnilt !n' P^.uipcius d/npe/eC for 
capafitie able to rcccine at eaie t<’)uricore thoiiland per- 
fons as It is lett written, Io ciirioiilli' contriued as 
euery man mipht depart at his pleafure, without any 
annoyance to other. It is alio to be knowne that in thofe 
great Af}^pl(ity:e<.itc7'>^ ^\'erc exhibited all maner ot other 

people, as their fence playes, 
or digladiations ot naked men, their wradlings, imn- 
nings, leapings and other praediies of acSiuitie and 
ftrength, alfo their baitings of wild bealfs, as Idephants, 
Rhinoceros, Tigers, J >eopards'and others, which fights 
much delighteci the common people, and therefore the 
places required to be large and of great content. 


CHAP. XHIII. 


Of the Shepheards or paforall Poefie called Eglogue, and 
to vuhat purpofe it -was firjl inuented and --ifed. 


some be of opinion, and the chiefe of thofe who haue 
pitpn m this Art among the Latines, that the paftorall 
o which we commonly call by the name of E't^lo^ue 
ind a tearme brought in by the Sicilian Poets, 

hould be the hrft of any other, and before the Satyre 
-omedie or tragedie, becaufe, fay they, the fliepheards 
ind haywards ailemblies &: meetings when they kept 

( 37 ) 



TIIK arte of ENGLISH POESIE 

their eattcll and hcards in the comnron field, and forete^ 

rvas the firft familiar d.fputation 

talk vnder bullies and_ le , . heates grow- 

and contentious reafoning, ^ _ their fon^-s made 

Ing of eafe, the fird idle fo?row or 

to their mates «’* . ^n.orous muficks, fometime 

ftriuing wlio vnto, for no doubt the 

cunningeft. _A11 ttin n-l,.Tmnle of honed felowflup, 

Ihepheards Ide was the hr _ houifition or purchafe, 
their trade the hrd of law ull P^^^^ale. 

for at thofe of the Politiques, and 

So faith ./ris,.,/e tn hts or fowlmg, 

that padurage be‘° opeheoifance." And all this 
or any other predat < fltepheard keeper 

mav be true, ^ bodies flockc, there was 

of his owne, or of iome o P-ittel being the hrd 

none owner in the wor ’ ‘ ^ p , for^eine, be- 

*- ^ nnv forrcinc nollciiion. ^ ^ ) n u 

nropertv or an\ ^ their aDParell and 

caufe g;ii;';hi;‘„7mlde bv their orvne trauel 

,od .nduftrv, nor therelp ‘^ere 

might he Iheupl bf mould be the firft 

all this, 1 do den> t , r .bhciall Poefie, being per- 

and mod auncient tot me o • after the 

1 waded that the Poet ^euil-Ohe ^ ^ounterfait 

other pocme,^ I 

or reprelcnt thequlbi-. r homelv perfons, and 

munication: but vndc th ^ olmnce at ^'^reater 

' hr, ,h as perchance had not bene late to 

perceuiod bv the I'f'-’bb,,mice then the 
treated bv lipme bj.,; py.Vcnues came attci 

louesof 77/m/ns and dfiyv.Af'/. i vb 
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OF POETS AND POES IE 


to containe andenforme moral! difcipline, for the amend¬ 
ment of mans behauionr, as be tho!c of Mantu.vi and 
other moderne Poets. 


CHAP. XIX. 


Of histortcAU Poefe, I>y zc/iu.h tJ:c fci»rjus iicls c/ Princes 

atjd the -vertuous and zvort/:x Hues of our fore- 

Jr.there zeere reported. 


There is nothing in man of all the potential parts of his 
mind (reafon and will except) more noble or more 
necelfary to the acfiue lite the memory: becaufe it 
maketh moft to a lound iiidgcment and perfect worldly 
wifedome, examining and comparing the times palt with 
the prefent, and by them both conl'iderintr the time to 
come, concludeth with a ftedfaft refohition, what is the 
beft courfe to be taken in all his actions and aduices 
in this w^orld: it came vpon this realon, experience to 
be fo highly commended in all conlultations of im¬ 
portance, and preferred before any learning or jcience, 
and yet experience is no more than a malTe of memories 
alTembled, that is, fuch trials as man hath made in time 
before. Right fo no kinde of argument in all the 
Oratorie craft, doth better perfwade and more vniuer- 
fally fatisfie then example, which is but the reprefenta- 
tion of old memories, and like fuccefles happened in 
times paft. For thefe regards the Poefie hiltoricall is of 
all other next the diuine mof; honorable and worthy, 
as well for the common benefit as for the fpeciall com¬ 
fort euery man receiueth by it. No one thing in the 
world with more deledlation reuiuing our fpirits then 
to behold as it were in a glaffe the liuely image of our 
deare forefathers,^ their noble and vertuous maner of 
life, with other things autentike, which becaufe we are 
not able otherwife to attaine to the knowledge of, by 
any of our fences, we apprehend them by memory, 
whereas the prefent time and things/fo fwiftly paffe ] 
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the arte of ENGLISH POESIE 

(-iue VS no leafure almoft to looke into 
iway, as thc> ^ u confider of them 

ru.M^ J'^rr= 

vnccrtainc, an^ example 

i:X conicau^ll and not ^ Jh]; "br vW o"^;^ 

,a',ons of the tornter f^ y,,,, .hce of the 

’’'''r'l11mJwrto°the fruition .tnd iudgement ol our 
Lore, the future '-ythal fo: Magicians and 
mockers to pet ..emllles of lawes 

ae hy neghgenec ot Ma^Uha hiftorical 

^ulut'hclelVoV-lea not'the ntatter to precilely to 
"‘a, h i e wrote Ihould be aeeounted true, tor 

that was ^ , e'xatuple or for plealure: 

or. altogether tabulous ^bthtdes that 

for exa.uple then the nu'> true and^a o^ttal^^, 

times more, beLauR t n. < <- th’other which 

- •" '"r ';!";!:‘’Sen-'v^nne ^ none otherwiie 

mull u<i abbtiiduip c hlime. Auaine as ye know 

without the writeis pic. ' t mav be fained in one 
mo .uid more excellent examp c. > ' .p ,iv\ns frailtie 

dav bv a g.1 w.t, then n.a,.y ny pm' A ,„ea and 

are able to put ... vre, ";PA,,,any hirtorieall 

r.«:-r:;:f"no"veri:le a.'ldrbu't with purpole to do good 
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and no hurt, as \iinc them tor a numcr or tiileipline .'uil] 
prefident ot commendable lite. Suen vc;\s the c'ommon 
wealth of PAiro. and Sir Thonu^s reltino; 

all in deuile, but neuer juit iii execution, and eafier to 
be wiihed then to be [>crtormed. And eou ihicil per- 
ceiue that hiftories were of three fortes, whoilv true and 

• ^ and a third holding part of either, but for 

honeft re-'creation, and nood example fhe\' were all of 
them. And this may be apparant to vs not onelv bv 
the Poeticall hiftories, but alio b\' thofe that be written 
in profe: tor as Homer wrate a fabulous or mixt report 
of the flege of Troy, and another ot / errors or 

wandrings, fo did Mufeus compile a true treatife of the 
life & loues of Peayider and Hero, both of them Herou k, 
and to none ill edification. Alfo’as Theueidides wrate a 
worthy and veritable hiftorie, of the warres betwixt the 
Athenians the Pe/oponefes : fo did Zenophon, a moft 
graue Philofopher, and well trained courtier and coun- 
fellour make another (but fained and vntrue) of the 
childhood of Cyrus king of Perfia, neuertheles both to 
one effedf, that is for example and cood information 
of the pofterltie. Now becaufe the adlions of meane & 
bafe perfonages,^ tend in very few cafes to any preat 
good example: tor who palleth to follow the fteps, and 
rnaner of life of a craftes man, fhepheard or failer 
though he were his father or deareft frend.? yea how 
aimoft IS It poftible that fuch rnaner of men fhould be 
o any vertue other then their profefTion requireth 
1 herefore was nothing committed to hiftorie, but mat¬ 
ters of great and excellent perfons & things that the 
lame by irritation of good courages (fuch as emulation 
cauftth) might worke more effedluallv, which occafioned 
the ftory writer to chufe an higher ftile fit for his fubieeft, 
the Profaicke m profe, the Poet in meetre, and the Poets 

exameter for his grauitie and ftatelineffe 
mqft allowable; neither would they intermingle him 
wit any other fhorter meafure, vnlelTe it were in matters 
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- r u HHIp as became beft to be long with the 
ot fuch quahtie, as D ;nftrument, as were with 

vovce, and to lome nm ic. Kncomia of Pindarus 

call reportes, ''■h''f "erfe a 

in variable mealures, c j „.e our felues 

long to feme “-..en for pleafure a 

litle brief /*»; <-.■ or h.tlor.ca ^ “a nr he t 

of the llle of great ^ ^ 

and hv breaches or p '“^'“"Phere the com- 

long to the harpe "iPaduentures 8c 

p.udv llvalbe dclirous as are thole 

valiaunccs ot noble t^e^ round table. Sir 

. of king - .r,V/r .’r-c'X'/V/C-e and others like. 
Bcuy> ot Pb.V/•/.■..’wpA'/, and conUderation 

Such as hauc not premonition ^ and 

of the caules alledgey , wou ''1^ jbltoric ill dittv for that 
aimracc cuerv or ve^fes .yAw..t/r/«A 

they be not written in on- imt ■ hiflories, wher- 

poems Awd not all one. 

Cll.^r. -V.V- 

, - y J'* -/f • 'V’r've / V 

In J 'rnu- >•! I ''t /n ' J 

f rt v\\is i • 

euerie degree and for, of .uen virtue ia commeneWp- 
euallv : t.o, onely bp aule me 1 tea -m ' 
for tha, alio vertne „ lelK p , ^i„„ 

ot euali value ami et nua ion. th'one halting a" 

is, ot greater merit, then t . • abilitie to feme 

,>p„rtunities foV ihe hafenelVe of his 

c-lhite wanting Imh "'Y , . ..,,a pot fo vehementl) 

dreatl of lawes more inliibited, aiul not 
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caried away with x'nbridicd allcctionn, and thvrfovc 
deferue not in th’onc and th'othcr like praife* nor n(|uall 
reward, by the \'cr\' oiaiinar'ie courfc (j| ».iilr!'ibnfilie 
iuilice. Kuen lo j^arilnuHiic arul illilKn*alirit* arc rrreater 
viccs in a Pruicc tficn in a prmatc pcM'l<nA an^.! [■'uiiMani- 
naitic and inmllKc likcwiA*; tor to th on^a t»irtunc hatfi 
Inpplied inoiiph to niamrainc them in tlu‘ i.a>ntrarie 
vertues, I meane, fortitude, iulhde, 1 ilu'ralitie, anei mae- 
nan 1 m 11le . the I m iic e hauine' all pIen 11e t( > \'le 1 aruede 

by,^ and no want or ncedt* to i^lriue him to do wronu. 
Alio all the aides that niav be to lift vp his Lourarre, and 
to make him flout and fearelede f 

iaith the and \'ery trub', U )r n(')thin*4' pu lleth 

downe a mans heart lo much as a-.iueriicie arui laeke. 
Ag'aine in a nieane man [''I'Oi^liualine an^i pride are taultes 
more reprehenllble then in Princes, whofe birth eilates 
do require in their countenance, ffu'ech expence, a 
certaine extraoi dinary, and tlieir func;tions enforce theni 
fometime to exceede the limites of mediocritie not ex- 
cufable in a pnuat perlon, u'h<:)(e manner of life and 
ca,lling hath no luch exigence. Befides the rtood and bad 
of Princes is more exemplarie, and thereby of treater 
mornent then/the pnuate perlons. T[ herfore it is that 
the infenour perlons, with their inferiour vertues haue 
a certaine infenour praile, to p^uerdon their rtood with, 
& to comfort them to continue a laudable courfe in the 
modefl and honed: life and behauiour. But this lyeth 
not in written laudes lo much as in orciinarv reward anci 

* * giuen them by the mouth of the 

pperiour magifirate. For hiflorics were not intended to 
\o generall and bafe a purpole, albeit many a meanc 
ouldier & other obfeure perlons were fpoken of and 
made famous in flories, as we finde of Irns the begger, 
and Therfttes the glorious noddie, whom Homer maketh 
mention of. But that happened (&: fo did many like 
memories of meane men) by reafon of fome greater 
perfonage or matter that it was long of, which thcre- 
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fore could not be an vniuerfall cafe nor chaunce to euery 
other cood and vertuous perfon of the meaner fort. 
Wherefore the Poet in praifing the rnaner of '>f<; °t 
death of anie meane perfon, did it by feme Idle d.tue 
orEpieram or Epitaph m fewe verfes & meane Me 
Conformable to h.s fubieft. So haue you how the tm- 

mortall gods were praifed by of oraife calfed 

'ind herolcke perfonages by ballades ot praile cai 

both of them by hiftoricall teports of great 
grauitie and maieftie, the mferiour perfons by other 
(light poemes. 

CHAP. XXI. 

The forme 'ivherein honeft and profitable Artes 

and fciences zvere treated. 

The profitable kiences were no leiTe meete be 
norted to the greater number of ciuill men for inltruttio 
of the people and increale ot knowledge, t en 
referued and kept for clerkes and great n^n onely. So as 
next vnto the things hiftoricall iuch doftnnes 2 .n ar 

as the common wealth fared the better Poets in 

and allowed. And the fame were treated 

grauitie and comelinefte of the meetre 
Philokphicall works of Lueretius Carus the 

Romaines, the Aftronomicall of 

and that of Oppianus of hunting and fifties, and m y 
moe that were too long to recite in this place./ 

CHAP. XXH. 

In what forme of Poefic the amorous affeHions and 

allurements were vttered. 

The firft founder of all good affec'lions is 

as the mother of all the v.cious is hatred. It was no 
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therefore without realon that lo conimendahk-, vea h<ui- 
ourable a thing as loue wei! meant, were it in l'i ineei\ 
eftate or priuatc, might in all liuiI common wealths lie 
vttered in good forme and order as other laudable thm-s 
are. And becaule loue is of all other humane adections 
the moil [suiilant and pallionate, and moil: generall to all 
lortes and ages of men and women, lo as whether it be 
of the yong or old or wile or holy, or high elbite or low, 
none euer could truly bragge of arn- exemjitib in that 
cale: it requireth a forme of l^oehe x-ariable, inconlfant, 
aheaed, curious and molf witty of any others, whereof 
the ioyes \\-ere to be vttered in one ibrte, the I'orrowes 
in an other, and by the many formes of Poefie, the many 
moodes and pangs of louers, throughly to be difcouered': 
the poore ioules lometimes praying, beleeching, fome- 
time honouring, auancing, praifing; an other while 
railing, reuihng, and curfing: then forrowing, weeping 
lamenting: in the ende laughing, reioyfing"&: lolacinV^ 
the beloued againe, with a thouland delicate deuiles, 
odes, fongs, elegies, ballads, fonets and other ditties, 
moouing one way and another to great compalhon. 

CHAP. XX111. 

The forme of Poeticall reioxfmgs. 

and alfo (as our Theologians fay) in the world to come 
Iherefore while we may (yea alwaies if it coulde be-) 
to reioyce and take our pleafures in vertuous and honell 
ort. It IS not only allowable, but alio necelfary and very 
natural! to man. And many be the ioyes and confola- 
tions of the hart: but none greater, than fuch as he may 
vtter and difcouer by fome conuenient meanes: euen as 
to fuppreffe and hide a mans mirth, and not to haue 
therein a partaker, or at leaft wife a witnes, is no little 
griefe '^^e^icity. Therfore nature and ciuility haue 
ordained (befides the priuate folaces) publike reioifmgs 
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tor the comfort and recreation of many. And/they be 
of diuerte forts and vpon diuerie occafions growne: one 
A the chiefe was for the pubhke peace of a countne 
the orcatetf of any other ciuill good. And wherein )our 
Vlareffie (my m.olf gracious Soueraigne) haue fliewe 
vour felfe to'all the world for this one and thirty yeares 
ipace of vour glorious raigne, aboue all other Princes 
of Chrilfendome, not onely fortunate, but alio moh 
fuhfcient vertuous and worthy of Empire. An other is 
for iuff A honourable vic^orv atchieued againft the tor- 
raine enemy. A third at folemne feaffs and pompes of 
coronations and enlfallments ot honourable orders. An 
other for lolllty at weddings and marriages. An other 
at the births of Princes children. An other toi priuate 

entertainements in Court, or 

chamber, and fuch folitary places. And as thefe 

tend to diuers etfeas, lo do they alto carry diuerle toi mes 

and nominations: for thole ot viAorie and 
called Trivniphall, whereot we our lelues haue hereto 
fore unuen'lome example by our Trtu.^phah wntten in 
honour of her Maiefties long peace. And the) were 
vfed by the auncients in like manner, as we do our 

crenerail procelfions or Letanies with bankets and bone- 
fires and all manner of loves. I'hofe that were to honour 
the perlons of ereat Princes or to iolemmle the pompes 
of any inlfallment were called hucomuu we may call 
them carols of honour, d hofe to celebrate man-iages 
were called fonas nuptiall or /-/i/Au/u w/a, but in . 
eertaine milficalf fenle as lhall be (aid hcn-eatter. /^^t^eis 
for magnificence at the natuuties ot 1 nnces childien, 

or bv cuifome vfed vearely vpon the lame 
called ioiu's natall or Coicthliac,!. Otheis toi Iccrc 
recreation and paftime in chambers with company or 
ilone were the ordinary Mufickes amorous, iuch as 
n'i .h P."onu with v,>,cc or ,o the I r.,o C.thcron or 
1 liu-pe, or daunced by mealures as the Italran 1 auan 
and galliard are at thefe daies in Princes Couits and 
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Other place? of honourable or ciuill affe-ubb', and of al 
thefe we will Ipeake in order and verv briefly. 


CHAP. XXnil. 

T/a JcT r>ic oj Pocitiiill /i’. ni c n t, 2 1 r. >t . 

Lamenting is altogether contrary to reioilin<r, euery 
man faith fo, and yet is it a peece of loy ro be able to 
lament with eafe,/and freely to poure forth a mans in- 
uard lorrowes and the greefs wherewith h,s minde is 
iurcharged.^This was a very neceiiary deuile of the J>oet 

and nnt"o T k""" h.s poetrie to play alio the Phihtian, 
and not onely by applying a medicine to the ordinary 

ficknes of mankind, but by makintr the very m-eJ it 

felfe (in part) cure of the difeafe. Nowe are thc^aules 

of mans lorrowes many: the death of his parents, frends 

nadons^do many of the barbarous 

birthes) the ouerthrowes and difcomforts in battell the 
fubuerfions ot townes and cities, the defolations of 
countreis, the lolle of goods and worldly promotions 

ments of loue forlorne or ill behowed, either bl^hfitm" 

deniall, de ay, and twenty other waves, that wdl ex’ 

might be refrained or holpen by wifedome 
paraes owne good endeuoul, the Poet gaue none 
o forrow them: for fird as to the good renowne It f 

. or pe more part by fonie default of'the owner and 

may be by h.s well do.ngs recouered againe And if ,> 
P.n X as It IS written of him m his 

wfe): LhrVff ■■’"d ---mret? 

go, as thinp-s not 1° woildly goods they come and 
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„ ick.es .re ii. L^rcat part accciTarIc to our own Mes 

i Pin l-nunres, l.v ouerf.uht & milgu.dlng of our 
clues and m.r tltutud, therefore why 

r- R.,-h vf)lunfarv detriment r But dcarh the irre 
„er .‘l. c lol e, death the dolefull departure of trendes, 
h t u' neuer'he recontinued by any other njet.ng or 

'drS; fee.dth to carry a reafonable 1 -etext ot u.ft or- 

I ;’'nwi(c the ^rcat ouerthrowes in batteli ant 

demolitions of countrevs by warres, alutll for the loll 
rtnv hues and much hbertie as tor that .youcheth 

the whole Hate, and euery priuate man '’y'’ 

in the damage: l-ina!lv for loue, there is no frailtie m 

to vanquilh his l bv 

■'"'■"'dndl^ue lo^Sld obhlblwed. are th'oneV 
rrl'wes that the noble Poets fought by >heir^a«e^to 

remoue or appeafe, not ^uh an> me [contrana 

"v e'dTbut ds 't who^ cut^ [/iwt/th 

oTetfrdorrttg the t^ml'dropp a£ 

TXat of vlty bfnalk h'oTfff" aho at mofethes 
aides'and longer times, byp^y^—tn^rfou^ 

::!f:rdfs Srd^dMlffLreupon are called 

in our vulgare, which was done not onely by.el^dd g 

countenaunces and „pcd 

TpZZffZy were fong by many, and Mo.,odu, if the, 
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were vttered by one alone, and this was vied at the 
enterment ot Princes and others of great accompt, and 
It was reckoned a great ciuilitie to vfe fuch ceremonies, 
as at this day is alfo in iome countrey vfed. In Rome 
they accuftomed to make orations funeral! and com- 
mendatorie of the dead parties in the publique place 
called Prorojirts: and our Theologians, in dead thereof 
vie to make iermons, both teaching the people fome 
good learning, and alfo laying well of the departed. 
Thofe fongs ot the dolorous difeomhts in battaile, and 
other defolations in warre, or ot townes faccaged and 
ubuerted, were fong by the remnant of the army ouer- 
throwen, with great skrikings and outcries, holding the 

weapon vpw'ards in ligne of IbVrow 
^d difpaire. The cities alfo made generall mournings 

wrath of the martiall gods & goddelTes. TheThird for- 

mZ'th W lamentation in E/eg:e: fo 

was their fong called, and it was in a pitious maner of 

meetre, placing a limping Pentameter, after a luftv 

then any 


CHAP. XXH. 

Of the folemne reioyftngs at the natiuitie of 

Princes children. 

To returne from forrow to reioyfmg it is a very good 
hap and no vnwife part for him that can do in f fay 

Sar'nobie childthe birth of 
&cZ{lnl publique OTdi 

lent. Of which reioyfings and mirthes the Poet 
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minlftrcd the firft occefion honorable, 

iovfull fonss and ballades, prayfmg the parentes by 
■ raf' the child bv hope, the whole kmred by report, 
V°the’dav it leU'e with wiibes of all good lucceffe, long 

There poemes tlere called in Greeke Gene,I,.u.,, with vs 
they may be called natall or birth longs. 

CHAP. xxn. 

The »ui>,er of reioyJhTS ,U nuvir.gcs a>id weddings. 

As the conlolarlon of children well begotten ls^|reat, 
no lelTe but ratlwr grea matrimonie, a 

not -ab^ 

with fuch vaine cares iN pall on , c.-uip -.ffec- 

"X-eW he C i" 

-?EEf;,,;;^^':o:'-trn::b^bitJ:iid:o^:^ 

-jIVrlAlIlh eoe„ ~r^nd 

barbartnis peo k, t ^ nvHch forlooth made tor 

„p,,er,e,n,no for vouth, a 

"'nflll rlltc^ a klo ;.falln;neeba„,,^ 

0,-eat reiovhnn w.is . „ ,„n.,,de wife 

, pl,ul-;ion,e ,wee,ely bv 

Mufitiiins at ^‘'•'”'^''^^jEH.reafter declaiVd and they 

.vere called Tr>d:.i/.i>n.es h s ci" Eig at the 

the bedding of the bride; lor huh as nncic g 

{ ) 
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horde at dinner or lupper were other MuI'k kes atui no( 
properly Kpiiluihinues. Here, it' 1 lliall lay that which 
apperteineth to th arte, and diiclolc the niillene ot tlie 
whole matter, I mult and doe with all humble reuerence 
bei['>eake pardon ot the chalie and hoiuirable cares, lealt 
1 Ihould either oft'end them with licentions Ipeach, or 
eaue them ignorant ot the ancient guile in old times 
vied at weddings (in my ilmple opinion) nothing re- 
proueable. 1 his l.pit'uihuKic was deuided bv breaches 
into three partes to lerue tor three Jeuerall hts or times 
to e long. I he tirll: breach was long at the firll riarte 
ot the night when the Ipoufe and her husband were 
brought to their bed & at the very chamber dore, where 
m a large vtter roome vied to be (belides the nudities) 
good Itore ot ladies or getlewomen of their kinfefolkes 
be others who came to honor the mariage, be the tunes 
ot the longs were very loude and Ihrill, to the intent 
there might no node be hard out of the bed chaber by 

^' outcry of the-young damolell feeling 
e rtl torces ot her hide be rigorous young man, die 
being as all virgins tender be weake,'be vnexpert in 
ofe maner ot adaires. For which purpofe alio they 
vied by old nurfes (appointed to that feruice) to fup- 
prede the node by cading of pottes full of nuttes round 
about the chamber vpon the hard doore or pauemet, 

no mattes nor rulhes as we doe now. So 
s the Hadlees and gentlewomen Ihould haue their eares 
lo occupied what with Muficke, and wdat with their 

thTr*^^ fcambiing and catching after the nuttes, 

aughing lamenting Ipoufe. The tenour of that part of 
meednloTrV the fird acquaintance and 

d cherfully to the onfet and fird encounters of that 
amorous battaile, to declare the cofort of childre, & 
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.ncreafe of loue by that^m^ 

lliewing her Iclt > husband, 

MX'Koir.-ime tgaln ^^;;“J'*"d,treeTao*g 

Lad.ea and other rvomen as 'h') " This 

‘■'"r\rth: hi'lhde^^t'To «fLnr the faint and averied 

and f Irtts, and to, -.nt^e .,cav appe.^tth 

of tire fanre anrterta.nments p^^ B 

(by loppofaU) the good ° g,, (uch fredly 

,b,,v defn-c ‘I'ft “nbracementes neuer 

conriictes: alhdgm • _ ouermuch affehtion and 

bred barncs, bv rca on children and enforced 

heate, but ondv^nnuk^ j 

orcMtci I rigorous, but more vigorous and apt 

allaultc^, 1 . i:- -.-.ifw'in rhit theretore they 

to auance the gurpole o^ \^.ith an Inuincible 

,bould P';';'" t; g ;ip ,oeond part of the 

couraue to tlu <-nu. avhen it ^vas taire broad 

; 'ru'ett thr'. lad aciei o. tire -'p;;';;:':, p-'l^/aiTiredl 
„o„ Che br.de ,nt,.f tv.tlnn Unt ' ; about 

her lelle, .to tnore ^ torth dnv,/ //.««,/.- -V 

dinner tinu mull . iVitelv to be lenc and ae- 

very denune> ‘ ^ kli^^t'olkes whether the 

knou lodged o, her P- -' ,,e nu. or dead or aliuc, 

"'.VX;,. ..oOrurna'n. l ire fante Mufi- 

,,,,s yanu- aga.ne d oplauhonsl hn- that they 

both witli a IMahnc o no Tuieyl them lelues that 

„mht, the husbaiui to rob h 

.„;a uuc lier l.le, the bndc lo Iv.ttc l^ 
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husbandes loue and fcape with fo litle daun^er of her 
perfon, for which good chaunce that they fhould make 
a iouely truce and abftinence of that warre till next night 
feahng the placard of that Iouely league, with twentie 
maner of fweet kilTes, then by good admonitions en- 
tormed them to the frugall & thriftie life all the reft 
ot their dayes. The good man getting and bringing 
home, the wife fauing that which her husband fhould 
therewith to be the better able to keepe good/ 
hofpitalitie, according to their eftates, and to bring vp 
eir children, (if God fent any) vertuoufly, and the 
better by their owne good example. Finally to perfeuer 
^1 the reft of their life in true and inuiolable wedlocke. 
Ihis ceremony was omitted when men maried widowes 
or fuch as had tafted the frutes of loue before, (we call 
^em well experienced young women) in whom there 
«^as no feare of daunger to their perfons, or of any out¬ 
cry at all, at the time of thofe terrible approches. Thus 

^had Epithalamie or bedding 

DaiJad of the ancient times, in which if there were any 

^anton or lafciuious matter more then ordinance which 

hey Ficentna licetia it was borne withal for that 

laTh requiring. Catullus 

ath made of the one or two very artificial! and ciuil- 

ut none more excellent then of late yeares a young 

a that and in his poeme Be baftjs, palTeth any of the 
uncient or moderne Poetes in my iudgment ^ 


xxm. 


'^^^tTunts^^ by -which they -uttered their bitter 

taunts, and prtuy mps, or -witty feoffes and other 

merry conceits. 

ince to the contrary fo preuaile, but that men would 
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and nn.a needs vttcr their frknes in all hnrft"’thTre- 

fore the ooct deuifed a pretv tailrioned poeme ITiort and 
wectc'as we are wont to fay) and called it hpt^ramma 
in which euerv nierv conceited man might 
\on^ ftudie or tedious ambage, make 

niwwr his foe, and giue a prettie mp, or Ihew a marpe 
com-eit in few veries: for this Ep:^rannnc is but an 

Infcription or wntting made as it ^ 

in tome place of common retort, where it was allowea 
euery min miliht come, or be fitting to chat and pmte, 

te-here .nany nterry ^e-les mepe and Icr.b e w th ynU 

chclfe of this skll among the Ut'g'o ^ ^ 

are hole tha" haue bene gathered arnong the rehques 
of the two muet -Vn/vret in Rome, Pn/yfu// and 
i^horiu^ which in time of Sede -v^uante, wRen m^ry con 

rn'hof'hir Cahlffieftliev faftened ^em vpon tho e 

tollerated but after that terme expired they were in 
Lihited ao-aine. Thefe infcriptions or Rpigrarnmes 
their beemint; had no certaine author that would ^-^'ouc 
h^m fonie for feare of blame, if they were ouer laucy 

or folrpe. others for modellie of the writer as ^« 

were the verfes. 
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Node pluit tota, redeunt fpedacula mane 
Diuifum imperium cum loue C^far habet. 

Which I haue thus Englifhed, 

It mines all nighty early the Jkeives returne 
God and C^far^ do raigne and rule by turne. 

As much to fay, God fheweth his power by the night 
raines. Casfar his magnificence by the pompes of the day. 

Thefe two verfes were very well liked, and brought 
to th Emperours Maieffie, who tooke great pleafure in 
them, & willed the author fhould be knowen. A faufie 
courtier profered him felfe to be the man, and had a 
good reward giuen him: for the Emperour him felf 
was not only learned, but of much munificence toward 
all learned men: whereupon Virgill feing him felf by his 
ouermuch modeffie defrauded of the reward, that an 
impudent had gotten by abufe of his merit, came the 
next night, and faftened vpon the fame place this halfe 
metre, foure times iterated. Thus. 

Sic uos non vobis 
Sic VOS non vobis 
Sic VOS non vobis 
Sic VOS non vobis 

And there it remained a great while becaufe no man 

wilt what/it meant, till Virgill opened the whole fraude 

by this deuife. He wrote aboue the fame halfe metres 
tnis wnole verfe Excimeten, 

Hos ego verftculos feci tulit alter honores. 

And then finifhed the foure half metres, thus. 

Sic VOS non vobis Fertis aratra boues 

Stc VOS non vobis Vellera fertis oues 

^tc VOS non vobis Mellificatis apes 

Stc VOS non vobis Nidificatis aues. 

And put to his name Fublius Virgilius Maro. This 
matter came by and by to Th’emperours eare, who 
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tikiim I^reat pleafure In the deuife called for ^ 

a" he louchfafed to giue him the name of a frend 

which among the Romanes erfom were 

honour and Ipeciall tauour. as all fuch 
allowed to the Emperours table, or to t 
who had receiued them (as trendes) and 'hey were the 
onlv men that came ordinarily to their boords, ^ folaced 
wllrrm in their chambers, and gardms when none 

other could be admitted. 

CHAP. XXPIII. 

Of the poe 7 ve called Epitaph vfed for 

mc'^HOTicill of the dedd. 

An Fnltanh is but a kind of Epigram only applied to 

mSfeufly wnm or p'ru'fc, 

pithie, quicke and fentent.ous for the M to per^ ,. 
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drall Church of Kngland. Xhey be ignorat of poefie that 
call fuch log tales by the name of Epitaphes, they might 
better call them Elegies, as I faid before, and then ought 
neither to be engrauen nor hanged vp in tables. I haue 
feene them neuertheles vpon many honorable tombes 
of thefe late times erefted, which doe rather difgrace 
then honour either the matter or maker. 


CHAP. XXIX. 

A certaine auncient forme of poefie by which men 

did vfe to reproch their enemies. 

As frendes be a rich and ioyfull pofTefTion, fo be foes a 
continuall torment and canker to the minde of man, 
and yet there is no poffible meane to auoide this incon- 
uenience, for the befl of vs all, & he that thinketh he 
Hues moft blamelefTe, Hues not without enemies, that 
enuy him for his good parts, or hate him for his euilL 
There be wife men, and of them the great learned man 
Plutarch that tooke vpon them to perfwade the benefite 
that men receiue by their enemies, which though it may 
be true in manner of Paradoxe^ yet I finde mans frailtie 
to be naturally fuch, and alwayes hath beene, that he 
cannot conceiue it in his owne cafe, nor fhew that 
patience and moderation in fuch greifs, as becommeth 
the man perfite and accompHfht in all vertue: but either 
in deede or by word, he will feeke reuenge againft them 
that malice him, or praftife his harmes, fpecially fuch 
foes as oppofe themfelues to a mans loues. This made 
the auncient Poetes to inuent a meane to rid the gall 
of all fuch Vindicatiue men: fo as they might be a wrecked 
of their wrong, & neuer bely their enemie with flaun- 
derous vntruthes. And this was done by a maner of 
imprecation, or as we call it by curling and banning of 

and wifhing all euill to a light vpon them, 
and though it neuer the fooner happened, yet was it 
great eafment to the boiling llomacke: They were called 

( ^ 
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);r.-r, Inch as made aginfr f^ 

.V,nfl Ihr: wc Chnftians arc forbidden to vfe fuch 

^mharitablc fafliions, and ^villcd to reterre all our re- 
cnr t*s to (*ocl 


CHAP. XXX 

C)J fjjort called Pofies, 

I hcre be alfo other like lipigrammes that were fent 
rfualiv tor new yeares gittes or to be 1 nnted or pu 
•poo 'their banketting dilltcs of lugcr plate, o;; °f 

?ome with him'to his owne houle. & tvere 
the nonce, they were called A’enu or .,pophorcu, and 
.Icuer contained aboue one verle, or two at the mo , 
but the n-.orter the better, we call them Poftes, and do 
paint them now a dayes vpon the backe fidcs 
fruite trenchers of wood, or vfe them as "'’SJ 

we remembred and fet forth to yo'”- 

briefly, all the commended fourmes '‘'ly 

Poef.e, which we in our yulgare mak.nps 

tie vnder thefe common names: enterlucfe, g, ' ’ 

Carroll and ditty; borrowing them ailo from t „ 

al lauing this word (I'ong) which is “g'l 

cuftome haue allowed vs out ot the primitiue Greek 
8c I atlne as Comedie, Tragedie, Ode, tapitaphe, tdegi , 
Enin ^mme, and oth^r moe. And we haue purpofely 

F'uted all nice or fcholafticall curiof.ties not meete tor 
your Maleft.es contemplation in this our ''“'P''' ^ J- 

and what we haue written ot the auncient tonnes ot 
Poemes, we, haue taken from the beft clerks w'ritmg u 

proportion, becaulc Ihc Greeks nor I .atmes netjer had 
it in vfe, nor made any obieruation, no moi e .en 
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doe of their feete, we may truly affirme, to haue bene 
the firft deuifers thereof our felues, as duroStSaKroi, and 
not to haue borrowed it of any other bv learninc^ or 
imitation, and thereby trufting^ to be holden the more 
excufable if any thing in this our labours happen either 
to miflike, or to come fliort ot th’authors purpofe, be- 
caufe commonly the firfl: attempt in any arte or engine 
srtificiall is amendable, & in time by often experiences 
reformed. And fo no doubt may this deuife of ours be, 
by others that fhall take the penne in hand after vs./ 

CHAP. XXXL } 

JVho tn any age haue bene the mojl conimended zvriters 

in our Englifh Poefie, and the Authors 

cenfure giuen vpon them. 

It appeareth by fundry records of bookes both printed 
& writt-en, that many of our countreymen haue pain¬ 
fully trauelled in this part: of whofe works fome appeare 
to be but bare tranflatibs, other fome matters of their 
owne inuention and very commendable, whereof fome 
recitall fhall be made in this place, to th’intent chiefly 
that their names fhould not be defrauded of fuch honour 
as feemeth due to them for hauing by their thankefull 
uudies fo much beautified our Englifh tong, as at this 
day it will be found our nation is in nothing inferiour 
to the French or Italian for copie of language, fubtiltie of 
demce, good method and proportion in any forme of 
poeme, but that they may compare with the mofl, and 
perchance paffe a great many of them. And I will not 
reach aboue the time of king Edward the third, and 
^^c^^r^the fecond for any that wrote in Englifh meeter: 
becaufe before their times by reafon of the late Nor- 
mane conquefl:, which had brought into this Realme 

if of our langage and lawes, and there 

wi^aJ] a certain martial! barbaroufnes, whereby the 
(tudy of all good learning was fo much decayd, as long 
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rime alter no man or very tew emended to wnm in ai^ 
i;iHdablc leienrc: !o as bevond that time there is htlc or 

imthm<r v.-<;rth commendation to be toundc wntren in 

this nine. And thole of the fudf aLm. were f /m/onr and 
0- n-; cr both of them as I fappolc KmL^htes. After whom 
f<)ll(^wed lofni Lyd'^cite the monke of Ikiry, & that name- 
if dd wrote',he ,V,„v,-e called Piers l>lr,wman, next 

h,.; followed rt,of,,a/ the eponicler then .n king 

Hc>n-x fh’eieht times Ske/to>i, (I wot not for what peat 
worthines) lurnamed the Toet Uu<reat. In the latter 
end of the fame kinym raiyne fpr^^ vp a new company 
of courtly makers, of whom Sir Thomas Jlyat tn el e 
&: Henry Earle of Surrey were the two cEiettaines, who 
hauino trauailed into Italic, and there tailed the fweete 
and lEatelv meafures and lllle ot the Itaha Poefie p 

nouices newlv crept out of the fchooles 
and Petrardu they greatly polllIEed our rude & homely 
maner of vulgar Poefie, from that it had bene before 
and for that caufe may luftly be fayd the firft reformer 
of our EnoUnv/meetre and ilile. In the fame time m 
not lono after was the Lord Huholas Hux, a man of 

much facihtie in vulgar makings._ 

Pd-'ard the fixths time came to be m reputatip 
fami facultie Thomas Stcrnehold, who Iirll tranflamd into 
Enylim certaine Pfalmes of Dauid, and lohn //ypW 
the^Epigi-ammatill who for the myrth and qciicknelTe 
of his conceits more then for anv good Iprmng wa 
him came to be well benefited by the king. But the 
principall man in this profelTip at the i--^ime was 
Mailler Edzvard Ferrys a man ot no lelTe mirth A lelicitie 
that wav, but of much more skil, & magnpcence in his 
meeter,' and therefore wrate tor 

ftaoe in Trayedie and fometimes in Comedm or Enter 
]ude,’wherein he yaue the king fo go^d recreatiop 

A'larie^ time florlflied aboue any other Doftour Phaer 
one that was well learned & excellently well tranllate 
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into Lng'iilh \'t‘rk’ f 1 ct- aiI si-rraim- dt' 

.'E nciJoy. Since him to] K iwtsi AlailKa' ;v ( 

who with no Idle eommeiuiati-m tinneJ int.i I nuiihi 
meetre the Metaniorph..lis of' O. 7 ;Sv, and that odK-r 
Doclour, who m.ide the lup[demenr to triole hooker of 
/n/A.vv S .vs w hich .\]ailler /’-'./cr h lr \ iuione. ,\nd 
in her IM.uellies time tliat nii\\‘ is are Iprono \'p an other 
crew ot Courtly makers Nolde men aiul ( .entlemen ot 
her IVIaiellies owne leriiauntes, w ho liam,' written excel¬ 
lently well as it would appeare it their doinps souid lie 
found out and made [uildwke with the relf, ot whiCn 
number iC ririf that noble Cientleman y-,,/::-,/;-,/ ikirle ot 
Oxford. Thoiii.is Lord ot' Hukhurif, when he was vomm 
Henry Lord Paget, ^ir PrUip SxJncy, Sir ll \P(cr 
Eip/i, Rhxilcr Ljzi ctf-J Dxin\ Mailler l-'ulkc (R-ci<c'/i\ (ktf- 
con, Bruton^ Ti<rt>eruil/e and a great main- other learned 
entlemen, whole names 1 do not omit tor enuie, luit 
to auoyde tedioulnelFe, and who haue delerued no little 
commendation. But of them all [larticularh- this is m\ ne 
opinion, that Cluiucer, with CLzccv, /_n/pn/and H.irdin^r 
ior their antiquitie ought to haue the hrif place, and 
Uu’iaer as the moil renowmed of them all, for the much 
learning appeareth to be in him aboue any of the relf. 
And though many of his bookes be but bare tranllations 
out of the Latin & French, yet are they wel handled, 

Troi/ns;^nd CreJeR/, and the Romant 
of the Rofe, whereof he tranHated but one half'e, the 
deuice was John de Mehnnes a French Poet, the Canter¬ 
bury tales were Chaucers owme inuention as I fuppofe 
and where he iFeweth more the natural! of his pleafant 
wit then in anyotherofhis workes, his fimilitudes com- 
parifons and all other deferiptions are fuch as can not 
e amended. His meetre Heroicall of Troilus and CrefTeid 
IS very graue and Rately, keeping the Raffe of feuen, and 
the verle of ten, his other verfes of the Canterbury tales 
be but riding ryme, neuertheleRe very cvell becomminn 
the matter of that pleafaunt pilgrimage in which euery 
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, , ,.;,,,,I ^v,th agency. r,,:..rr lauu,y 

V .I ana' LM-anc ,nor aliri, s, Inul nothiny ,n Inn 


(M'-i ir. 

1,1 'rooA :ina irrai-JtJ iu -m , i 

1::, anna.. na,,a, .nr nn, vnrln was honwlv .UK 

lus word.s il.at.ncd muc h a.a c 

, , } ,l,r’ l"xmch v.-nrcf-, his ryme v.rclU-ci, ami m h 

Hmsm:mr,ln,a:iiulm:hrKuthcapphca^ 

<'lv' h^M<AvCLl, n , , 1 ^T-' ^ f' Kic 

'adT'!’r I .^.A^hadiil^^Arclte wUI a 

h.ratnn tl, thn tinw ana mancr ot h.s lub.cCt l ie that 
, . Thn Satyr nf I'iers I'louchman, lyymcd to hauc 
, akontent of that time, and therefore bent h.m- 
’ b hoiv to taxc the diiorders of that a^c, and ipecially 

. t-ueIwhdb h.t’^rfc .s but loofe mectre 

"m , . m bTtaken. Skelton a lharpe Satinft, but with 

plealur A frotTerv then became a Poet Lawreat, 

more rayhng r q were called Pantomimi, w'lth 

1^1 7 ^ iTvat betweene whom 1 finde very 

yr " y/e them (as before) for the two ch.ef 

dirterese, ^ employed 

Iciterncs § i;fu T^ophe their conceits were 

termes naturally and ftudiouay their 

Maifter mter/J yU mectre, and 

naendat.o lyeth ch. O , taketh vpon 

Aely m fundry of hts Song.^ 
AhTiiteJtrTrrA A. AaOoVTra^gedie. th. 
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Lord of Buckhurll, cV M.uIKt / f.,,- !iu h 

doings .IS I h.iiic Icno ot tlifu-; i.]() .^iclcruo rlu' fiwll; 
price; Th’I-’arIc of Oxford and Maillcr / , ,,f'}u:- 

Maierties Ch.pppeli lor Conicd\' and 1 o.tciO.dc I-.a- 
Eglogue and (xxiloraii ]>oclie, Sir /’/dSp .sv;,.,-,. and 
Mairter and that <uhcr ( .'cnt.'cnMn u ho'xM-.irc 

Oe late ihcpheardcs k allcndcr. f or Liitfie and .iinonrons 
OuC i fiiuie Sir I! .;Iu'r R.-z^i /c'v^ \s \-.i\-ne in<id K^ftic 
inlolent, and palTionate. .Maillcr R/)r.,r for 
Elegie molt Iwcete, loicnipnc and of hiph conceit. (/'■/:. 
tor a good meeter and for a [denfifnil \ ax ne. /S’,n;-and 
Golding for a learned and well corrected \-erle, Ipeciald’ 
in tranllation cleare and very faithfidlv anlwerinp theiV 
authours intent. Others haue alio written with^nuich 
tacilhtie, but more commendabl>- fwrch.ince if the\- h.id 
not written io much nor fo popularly. Hut lalf in recif.dl 
and hrrt in degree is the Queene our loueraione 1 ad\ 
whole learned, delicate, noble Mule, eafily furmounteth 
all the relt that haue writte before her time or lince 
Or fence, iweetnelle and fubtillitie, be it in Ode, Ifleoie’ 
Epigram, or any other kinde of [xoeme Heroick'^or 
Lyricke, wherein it lhall pleale her Maieftie to employ 
er penne, euen by as much oddes as her owne excellent 

h^mbirvailau!."' 
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proportion poetical. 


CHAP. 1. 


OJ Proportion Poeticall. 


I, is isid hv luch as profellc ‘he M>themancalHc«n«s, 

that all ‘h'''« tonh hv pro^ 

noth.np sou d Itansi to o _ termes 

?' °“,h ?ros1 nvadc the world by number, mealure and 
lay: that CtOcI made ^ peraduenture 

weight; loine lot ^eigi or of much 

bettev. ^ Fo.; !n ilaetr deferiptions 

be alwayes coupled ^he Phlloiopher 

and mealures. Hereupon 

gathers a triple , ’.y.^d bv one of thefe 

the ( leometricall, and the u c. . \ things 

three Is eucry o'her pKtport.on graded ^otjhe^th.^ 

that haue con^^^^^^^ 

^ISus^hJ^Trapc by fmehes g ^ndry tem^^ 

wh.eh holdcth .tl <he Myyd. 1--; plb'y^Vsily. and 
!::^::b::,netaU,l.dom„heaUe.,..a„emby-^^ 

oi a eerta.ne eongru.tie in punm ij p,rnio..icall 

though rrv/r V.-ke confiifing ingrained 

c.incents ol the Muiike, or that of melodious 

t fates, 11... ,.., Uegals. Records and 
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fuch like. And this our projHjrtion I’octie.ill rcllefh in 
hue points: St.itfe, Mealure, Concord, Scituation and 
figure all which lhall be Ipoken ot in their ['Lues. 


Clt.lP. //. 

Cy in Stiijfy. 

Staffe in our vuluare Ihaelie I know not wh>- it Ihouhl 
be fo called, vnlelle it be for that we vnderdand it for 
a bearer or fupporter of a font: or ballad, not vnlike the 
old weake bodie, that is fbived vp by his llatte, and were 
not otherwile able to walke or to Hand v[iri>:ht. The 
Italian called it ■Stduzn., as it we iliould fa\- a rellint: 
place: and it we confider well the forme of this PoetlcaU 
flafFe, we llaall hnde it to be a certaine number f)f vei fes 
allmved to go altogether and ioyne without any inter- 
miffion, and doe or Ihould fmifli vj) all the fenteces of 
the fame with a full period, vnlelle it be in lorn ipecial 
cafes, & there to llay till another Hade follow of like 
fort: and the ihorteft ftade conteineth not vnder foure 
verfes, nor the longed aboue ten, if ,t palfe that number 
It IS rather a whole ditty then projierly a d.ide. Alfo 
tor the more part the daues dand rather vpon the euen 
nomb^ of verles then the odde, though there be of both 
torts. Ihe fird proportion then of a dad'e is by qu.uineu 

Z iccond of hue verfes, and is feldome 

vied. The third hy fizeiue or lixe verfes, and is not only 

mod vfual, but alio very pleafant to th’eare. The fourth 
IS in feue verfes, & is the chiefe of our ancient propor¬ 
tions vied by any rimer writing any thing of hidorical 
or graue poeme, as ye may fee in Chaucer and Lid^ate 

of ?h"" Creffcada, th’other 

Sffed Th trandated not de- 

becaufe it receaueth better band. The fixt is of nine 
rfes, rare but very graue. The feuenth proportion is 
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■ t r.r.n,- v, r„.., v,.y nur .n rnanv '-''--’P ^ 

,oo !on:.:: ru-u. rth. kllr -t vrry eood ur.u . 

ot .n-urr, ..r,.i rv.rlnc 1 twu ru.ru- <-r^l n.iry 
;, „„... vhd )r. at,v vuIlmt l:u,L'u,.L-r, r.r.thrr cloth it Icruc 
,. ,11 ro .ot,rinc<;- a.cv hiOor.. ail report or 

,,thcr loiio: I'ut r, a .litti-- c.t it i.ht, anc] no l>atle, >c 

„,,Pern<- wr.t. r , hane vlcai ,t hnt 
■1 her. lail ot all hane ve a proport,or. to he " 

nurn- l)crot your Haue., as to a c aroll and a l.alladc, t 

"lonu a ro..r.,l, or v.relav. hor to an P-P-'cal 

poerne no certain number is limited, but as the matter 
ds cuif alio a ,i,Jink or couple ot verles is not to be 
;,,,,mptecl a (latte, but lerues tor a eontir.uanee as we 

lee m l.lepie, I'.pitaph, 

pl.une eoneorcl not harmonic al ly entertanuled, as (ome 

other iorms ot' more delicate rnufitk be. matter 

A Ihitie ot toure verles contameth in if felt < 
I'utbcient to make a full penode or complement ot fence 
thotU It doe not alwayes lo, and therefore may po by 

'^''A'flatfe of hue verles, is not much v-feeJ becaufe he 
tha^ can not comprehend h.s penode in 

" eu'n nun.ber ,s n..,re agrcablc to .he eare then the 
ftaffc of fixe verfes, i. very pleafan, to 'h' -re an^d 

' A daffe of feuen verles. moft vfuall with our aunc en 

makers, alio the ftafte of eight, nine =t"d 'e" °f 
complement then the reft, arc onelv , jo 

fo well as the inferiour ftaues. Therefore if ye make 

irrofatuitlinlo^’a^affe of eight, but two quadre.ns 
fo is it in ten verfes, not being entertangled they 

but two ftaues of fiue. 
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cfi.ir. y/A 

in men.fHJ'c, 

Meeter and mealure is all one, tor what the Cireekc- 
call fxerpov, the Latines call Me>ifi<r,i, and is but the 
quantitie of a verle, either lony or Ihort. I his quantitic 
with them conlilleth in the number oh their feete- 
with vs m the number of fillables, which arc compre- 
hended in euery verle, not reyuirdinu his feete, otherwilc 
then that we allow in Icanninp our verie, twai liilables 
to make one Ihort portio (luppole it a fdote) in euer^■ 
verle. And after that fort ve mav fav, we haue feete in 
our vulgare rymes, but that is improperlv: for a foote 
by his lence naturall is a meber of olHse and function 
and ferueth to three purpoies, that is to fav, to yo, to' 
runne & to Hand ftill: fo as he mud be fonwtimes 
wift fometimes How, lometime vnegailv marchim^, or 
peradueture fteddy. And if our feete Poeticall want diele 
qualities it can not be fayd a foote in fence tranllatiue 
as here. And this commeth to palie, by reafon of the 
euident motion and ftirre, which is perceiued in the 
ounding of our wordes not alwayes egall: for fome aske 

Phifof’ fliorter time to be vttered in, A' fo by the 

Philofophers dehmtion, ftirre is the true meafui'e of 
time. The Greekes & Latines becaufe their wordes 
hapned to be of many fillables, and very few of one 
fdlable. It fell out right with them to conceiue and alio 
perceiue, a notable diuerfitie of motion and times in 
the pronuntiation of their wordes, and therefore to 
euery bijfillable they allowed two tim.es, & to a triffillable 

according as their motions were flow or fwift. For the 
ound of fome fillable ffayd the eare a great while and 
thers flid away fo quickly, as if they had not bene 
pronounced, then euery fillable being ahowed one time 
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■'T h;':ann"e"o;CTu?a";eX - 

foote of furh and io many times, namely the btjfillable 
u-as either of nvo long times as 

r or of a lliort and a long as the iciwbus: t\\& hke 

;de dkOhcv let V|,„n the word ,r#//eWe «'l-g ^ 

l!;°f/’,w nee of two Ihort and a long. The word ot foure 
fdhbies thev called a foote ot toure times, fome or a 

thev mo’unted higher, -'"d. becaule their c™rdesfcru d 

xvefl thereto thev made teete ot fixe times, but mis 
proceeded more of curiofitie, then otherwile; tor wha - 

XTo^ numbed Arithmetical! aboue three, is 

copounded of the infenour numbers as twile - 

IXate^ier wffee bceedl, commeth to vs by the altera- 

feete nothing; can better fliew the qualitie 
but by amending his pace keepes euen with his 
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or perchance pets hetbre him: another one while oc'ts 
ground, another while loleth it a^ain, either in tlie he- 
ginning, or middle of his race, and fo proceedes vneoallv 
fometimes fwift fomtimes ilow as his t 'Tcarh or t'orccs 
ferue him: another fort there !ie that pl.id <m, he uill 
neuer change their pace, whether tltev win or lole the 
game; in this maner doth the Cireeke /or///,vs Ixwin 
flowlyand keepe on fwifter till th’end, for liis race heino 
deuicied into three parts, he Ipends one, he that is the 
firft flowly, the other twaine fwiftK': the liis 

two firft parts fwiftlv, his lalf ilowlv:' the ff>ends 

all three parts of his race Ilowlv and eoallv llin/nus his 
firft part fwiftlv, &: two half [xmts llowK'. The trihr.uhm 
all his three parts iwiftly: the his tw<i tirit 

partes flowly, his lafl: & third fwiftlv: the ewp/awe, er, 
his firft &■ laft part flov^’ly his middle [lart fwiftK': 
the auiphihracus his firft and laid parts fwiftly but his 
midle part flowly, & fo of others by like proiiortid. This 
was a pretie phantafticall obleruation of them, & yet 
brought their meetres to haue a maruelous good grace, 
which was in Greeke called whence we haue 

deriued this word ryme, but improperly be not wel 
becaufe we haue no fuch feete or times or ftirres in our 
rneeters, by whole fimpathie^ or plealant coueniecie with 
th eare, we could take any delight: this rithmus of theirs, 

IS not therfore our rime, but a certaine muficall numero- 
itie in vtterance, and not a bare number as that of the 
Arithmetical! coputation is, which therfore is not called 
'ithmus but arithmus. Take this away from them, I meane 
■he running of their feete, there is nothing of curiofitie 
imong them more then with vs nor yet fo much./ 
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CHAP. HI. [/R] 

Hove many forts of meafures we vfe in our vulgar. 
l o returne from rime to our meafure ‘J, 

contained in eucry verfe, the fame is lay-d ^ 

S lonc^eft of twelue, they that vfe it aboue, paiTe 

the bounds of good proportion. 

another follow in the odde, and 1° keepe a “p 

fhTh ni^v bl in o," word, is not tduyi: therefore many 

nnd that a meeter can haue no lelle then two feete at 
the leatf but I find it otherwife alwell among the e 

h»iy?:F'H:fSE55-;a 

the Cha>ter of foure fillables, 

anJ t^n one word dm.ded m the m.ddeft 


aiia iiicn ^ 

makes vp the whole meeter, as thus 


Rt'uc 


ren 


the 


Or a trilTdlable and one monof,liable thus^ 

be vfed tor varictie lake, P ^ j > -g ^^ery Iweete 

with others the meetre ot fix fillables ve y 

and ddicatc as thus. 
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O God ^vhen I behold 
This bright heauen fo hye 
By thine ovvne hands of old 
Contriud fo cunningly. 

Xhe metei of feuen fillablcs is not viiial, no more is 
that of nine and eleuen, yet if they be well eompofed^ 
that IS, their Ccfure well appointed,'and their laft accent 
which makes the concord, they/are comendable inoueh, 
as in this ditty where one verfe is of eight an other is 

ot ieuen, and in the one the accent vpon the lad: in 
the other vpon the lad laue on. 

The fnioakte fighes^ the bitter teares 
That I in -vaine hane ivajted 

The broken Jleepes^ the zvoe andfeares 
That long in we haue lajled 
IVill be my deaths a// by thy guilt 
And not by tny deferuing 
Stnie fo inconfant/y thou zvi/t 
Not loue but fill be fzveruin^. 

And all the reafon why thefe meeters in all fillable 
are alowable is, ^or that the diarpe accent fades vpon 
the penuyma or lad faue one dllable of the verfe, which 
doth fo drowne the lad, as he feemeth to pade away in 
maner vnpronounced, & fo make the verfe feeme euen • 

two flat 

to finifli the verfe, it will not feeme fo: for the odnes 
will more notorioufly appeare, as for example in the lad 

free,ted Not loue but fill be fzveruing, fay 

quantum, vidz feauen fillablefa peece, and yet TheTft 

a more odneffe 

then the former by reafon of his fharpe accent which 

if he° £d fod**more audible then 

- 'he word 

Your ordinarie rimers vfe very much their meafures 
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tnc o.HK- H-. ,.inc and ek-uen, and the ikarpe accen 
vpon fhe lad fdlahle, which therefore makes him go ill 
l uiourcdlv and like a minftrels muficke. Thus 
in a mcctcr of cleuen very harfhly in mine eare^, 
ir he for lacke of good rime or of good reafon, or 

both 1 wot not. 

No.r fucke childe and jleefe cJnlde, thy mothers oxvne toy 
Her onh fvsecte comfort, to drozrme all annoy 
For heauts' furpafftny^ the a'zured sktc 

I lone thee my darltn,^, as hall of mine eye. 

This fort of compoht.on in the odde I like not vnleffe 
i, he holpen by the Cifure or by the accent as I fayd 

''""The meeter of eight is no lelTe pleafant then thy of 
f.xe, and/the Cefure fals iuft in the middle, as this of the 

Isarle of Surreyes. 

PVhen racing loue, ivith extreme payne. 

The meeter of ten fillables is very ftately and Heroi- 
ca 7 and mud haue his Cefure fall vpon the fourth Tillable, 

and leaue fixe behinde him thus. 

I ferue at eafe, and gouerne all with woe. 

This meeter of twelue fillables the French man calleth 
a ff :luHnAHne, and is w.th our moderne r.mers moft 
vnall- with the auncient makers it was not fo. bw 
before Sir Thomas Wiats time they were not vfed in ou 

“mTrrdo, or their Printer for fparing of paper, cut 
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them of in the middeft, wherin they make in two verfes 
but halfe rime. They do very wel as wrote the Earle of 
Surrey tranflating the booke of the preacher. 

Salomon Dauids fonne, king of Ierufale7n. 

This verfe is a very good Alexandrine^ but perchaunce 
woulde haue founded more mufically, if the firft word 
had bene a difliilable, or two monofillables and not a 
triflillable; hauing his fharpe accent vppon the Ante- 
penultima as it hath, by which occafion it runnes like a 
Dadill, and carries the two later fillables away fo fpeedily 
as it feemes but one foote in our vulgar meafure, and 
by that meanes makes the verfe feeme but of eleuen 
fillables, which odneffe is nothing pleafant to the eare. 

ludge fome body whether it would haue done better (if 
It might) haue bene fayd thus, 

Roboham Dauids fonne king of lerufalem. 

Letting the fharpe accent fall vpon bo^ or thus 

Reflore king Dauids fonne vntd lerufalem 

For now the fharpe accent falles vpon bo, and fo doth 
U vpon the lafl: in reftore, which was not in th’other verfe. 
±sut becaufe we haue feemed to make mention of Cefure, 
and to appoint his place in euery meafure, it fhall not 
be amide to fay fomewhat more of it,/& alfo of fuch J 
paules as are vfed in vtterance, & what commoditie or 
delectation they bring either to the fpeakers or to the 


CHAP, nil, [/^] 

Of Cefure, 

There is no greater difference betwixt a ciuill and brutifh 
vtteraunce then cleare diftinaion of voices: and the moff 
audable languages are alwaies moff plaine and diftina, 
and the barbarous mofl confufe and indiftina: it is 
therefore requifit that leafure be taken in pronuntiation, 
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r:-":>‘?:rrn Totted with P-^e 

,,,,e. befidcs that ^be -y nature _ 

eoeth bv betwixt the with IntermifTio ot found, 

c^uireth huddle one vpon another fo 

diderence. for tliete i } j^,^j,er of paufes, one of 

of language, inuentcc , feuerall intermifTions 

le.re leafure then --'bet andjuth leuerall ^ 

ot lound to ferue (bel ^ ‘ rnench as they 

treble dtlllnaion of fepeces or par ^ P 

ffir^a:.!^ or otternthho they plled^-;;™,,. who 

teould far a peece ot a H ea ^ member for 

called colon^ not a ncee^ ^ ^ ;^rl twlle as mvich time 

his larger breathe .to^.p.edt^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

whence thev needed not to^ ^.l^rge the tale. This 
were to renew more im exaple of thefe 

cannot be better repre en where thev I'eeme to 

cbmo trauailers by the hie A.pies or eafements: one a 

allow thefelues three maner ot iTues or eaien^^^ 

horfelracke ^ailhng perehaunc ^ 

wine, and hauing dronken it J 

lights; about noone w em^^^^^ ^^.^ht 

;:jbence he followeth the ^oet wher^h-th 

T,v his duluieiledw iuLh. l hnilhed one dayes 

made p. him felfe with one baite 

lit the leall, which IS ii Com,,,., < i C,J,„. 
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if the verle be eiien and not odde, otherwil'e in I'onie 
other place, and not iuft in the middle. If there be no 
Cefure at all, and the verfe lonp, the leile is the makers 
skill and hearers delight, 'rherehire in a verle <;f twelue 
lillables the C('Ji<7'e ought to t.ill riLiiit \'pon the fixt 
fillable: in a verle of eletien vpon the fixt alio leauitio 
hue to follow. In a verle often \-oon the fourth, leauim’ 
lixe to follow. In a \'crle of nine \'['ion the toiii'th, 
leaning hue to follow. In a verle of eiirht iuil in the 
middelf, that is, vpon the fourth. In a \'erre of leauen 

4 . ^ ^ ^ 

either vpon the fourth or none at all, the meeter very 
ill brooking any paule. In a verle of lixe lillables and 
vnder is needefull no Cefure at all, bceaule the breath 
asketh no reliefe: yet if ye giue anv Couruiu^ it is to 
make dilhincffion of fenle more then for any thine ell'e: 
and fuch Cefure muft neuer be made in the middelf 
of any word, if it be well appointed. So mav you fee 
that the vfe of thele pawfes or dillincdions is not eeneralK- 
with the vulgar Poet as it is with the Profe writer becaul'e 
the Poetes cheife IVIulicke lyinu in his rime or eoncorde 
to heare the Simphonie, he maketh all the haft he can 
to be at an end of his verfe, and delights not in many 
ftayes by the way, and therefore giueth but one Cefure 
to any verfe: and thus much for the founding of a 
meetre. Neuertheleffe he may vie in any verle both his 
comma, colon, and tnterrogatiue point, as well as in [irofe. 
But our auncient rymers, as Chaucer, Lydgate cS: others, 
vfed thefe Cefures either very leldome,’or not at all, or 
elfe very licentioufly, and many times made their meetres 
(they called them riding ryme) of luch vnOiapely wordes 
as would allow no conuenient Cefure, and therefore did 
let their rymes runne out at length, and neuer ftayd 
till they came to the end: which maner though it were 
not to be mifliked in fome fort of meetre, yet in eucry 
ong verfe the (fefure ought to be kept precilely, if it 
were but to ferue as a law to correft the licentioufnelle 
of rymers, befides that it pleafeth the eare better, & 
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• *„ rn 3 _lccr bv following tKc 

«5; E EH":5s 5™KX“S 

!:LTfoi.:w iTfhJl'J'rte nether 7^, 

^11 a matter to vfe many f^^diuerfly vfed, by 

wife, or long it apperteineth more 

diuers good writers. But bee , ^erfe, I will 

to the oratour or writer in pr ^ 

fay no more of daufes in profe 

profe and the meeter. 

CHAP. P. V'r] 

Of Propon.o., in Concord, caUed Symfhonie or rime. 

Becaul'e we vfe the wo^rd nme (*°"f'’„jypptyTt 

abuhon) yet to e y commendably & 

our vulgar Poef.e J,elTe of the Greeke 

curioufly. f or thereof we make in th’ ends 

of our verfes a certa.ne '""7'* cord together 

r.t:rr,ar;f ;:.sjyy 
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Saxons excellently well, becaufe they do naturalIv and 
mdiderently receiue any accent, & in them if they'hnifli 
the verfe, refteth the fiirill accent of necefhrie, 'and fo 
doth It not in the laft of euerv biftllable^ nor of euery 
pohftllabU word: but to the purpofe, rvwc is a borrowed 
word tro the Greeks by the Latines and French, from 
them by vs Saxon angles, and by abufion as hath bene 
layd, and therefore it fliall not do amide to tell what this 
rtthnws was with the Greekes, for what is it with vs 
hath bene already layd. There is an acceptable number 
which we call artthmetjcall {anrhvios) as one, two, three 
There is alfo a mufi-/call or audible number, faihioned 
by itirnng ot tunes & their lundry times in the vtterance 
ot our wordes, as when the voi'ce ijoeth high or low 
or flrarpe or flat, or fwift or flow: & this is called rtthwo\ 
or nunaerofitie, that is to fay, a certaine flowing vtterl 
aunce oy flipper words and fillables, fuch as the toung 

^ pleaiure receiueth, and 

which flowing of wordes with much volubilitie fmoothly 

proceeding from the mouth is in fome fort harmomcall 

and breedeth to th eare a great compalFion. This point 

grew by the fmooth and delicate running of their Lte 
which we haue not m our vulgare, though we vfe as 

flowing words & flipperv 
f. ables. that we can p.cke out: yet do not we call'that 

b> the name of ryme, as the Greekes did: but do giue 

pe name of ryme onely to our Concordes, or tunfble 

cTder'theT T" "•''ich con- 

cordes the Greekes nor Latines neuer vfed in their 
Poefie till by the barbarous louldiers out of the campe 
It ™ brought into the Court and thence to the fchook’ 
as hath bene before remembred: and yet the Greekes 

hkf ^ maner of fpeach, by claufes of 

was the neayd tbt they ap;bc“ed"oTurryr.^um 

(ry>.e) be neuerthelelTe excufable applymg ft to another 
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.inr in Poefie no lelTe curious then x.\.^xv rithme or 

end in meetres that be long. 

CHAP. VI. IVII] 

Of accent, time andJlir perceiued eutdently tn the 
distinaion oj mans voice, and vohich makes 

the flovcing of a meeter. 

H^nihe we haue Ipoken of accent, time and ftirre 
Nowe becaule ^^e naue p 

or motiorr tn ''•0"^=?. " ; Greekes and Latines 

P«\trihei7rpe=chf n Lt originally to be fadrioned 
by reafon their ipee for the moft part, it was 

"'r''ec''effin" that they could not vtter euery fillable with 

at necelVity that > nor 

one like and egali iounae, t 

then another: 'f'rcemf.e th^s diuerfitie of 

r-'"! 'mud fan'ehher v-pon the lad f.llable, or vpon the 
StuTle'; or vpon ‘the th^d -dyould not r.ch 

h.pher to p“{;;,;P4“““r,rnds, threi feuerall names: 

'roTat wSc'h":rf ^|hed lift vp and mod elcuate m 
Ihnlleft in the bale becaufe it teemed 

to fall downe -'‘her then to nle ^ 
of the he:tuy accent, -'nd hat 

part to htt vp and in p. d jf netv termes 

Ihe cireumllex, or compad actenP ^ 

rdnbabirttr; ir.r'ik cjpckpptd.^^^^^ 
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gaue occafio to fay that there were duierlities in rhe 
motion of the \'OKe, as luift tv \\hieh moti”) alio 

preluppoles time, Invaule time is »u >!h<r.i l>v fhe 

Phllofopher: fo haue you the eaules of' their pnniiriue 
inuention and vie in our arte of Poelie, all this hv L;<)od 
obleruatio we may pereeiue in our vulpar wordes if thev 
be of mo fillables the one, but Ipe.iallv if thev be 
trifill.wles, as tor example in thefe wordes and 

the fharpe accent fades [.//] [/nj 

which be the ^intepenulti»uu\< : the other twt) fall awav 
l^peedily as if they were fcarfe founded in this /njfi/.ii-h’ 
[forfiken] the Iharp accent fals vpd [ /d] which is the 
penultvna, and in the other two is heauie and obfeure 
Againe in thefe inJJtllaHei, endure, vnfure, demure: ufpire, 

rn Z’ accent fades vpon the lalt 

iiJIable: but in words niofidftllah/e which be for the more 

part our naturall Saxon Ifnglilh, the accent is indirferent 

and may be vied for Iharp or Hat and heauy at our 

pleafure. I lay Saxon Englilh, for our Normane Eimdlh 

adoweth vs very many infillaldes, and allo iriJ/iZ/.d/e^ as 

reuerence, diligence, amorous, defirous, and luch like 


c. n . /!. / u 




Of your Cadences by 'ivhich your meeter is made 
Symphonicall zvben they be fveeetejl and mojl 

foleynne in a ^cerfe. 

As the fmoothnelfe of your words and fidables running 
vpon feete of lundrie quantities, make with the Greekes 
and La-/tines the body of their verfes numerous or 
Kithmicad fo in our vulgar Poefie, and of all other 
nations at this day, your verfes anfwering eche other by 

i” good icadence-] is i^ 

th^fT) f fynaphonicalh This cadence is 

the fal of a verfe m euery laft word with a certaine 

found matched with another of like 

found, do make a Iconcordj] And the whole cadence is 
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f -- - 

r arinTed miable ^ 

and moft commendable. “=“'yP?",,^ ^ on the an,e- 

Ught. and not lo blacS'e they make 

Cour meeter too light he Lyrick and 

Epigtammatift or Comica oe fleeter Mufickes. 

But'.hough we h-y ';;yd ei cLInces like, ye, 

muft there be lome d'fterence^ Ae.r^ort^^ 

though not in ,’ ' one fuJ?,'"] another [re 

(\raine\ the next \ 7 cfl}cn>t^ rrineord becaufe they an 
//>/iv] this maketh no 8°^ ^ ,h thefe confonant 

all one, l-'< but one of them awa, 

ot the accented hllable, ) concord tc 

then will your cadences afpire, deftre, retire 

as to not well obl'erued by mar 

which rule ncuerthelc j,_„,ent and a delicate ear 

makers for ^^^EeEthe vfe and nature of yoi 

faden^crSsTlTicVtre ,n edert all the fweetnelTe and cu 
ning in our vulgar Poelie./ 
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L}{.n\ 


/ 7//. 


L/A 


A 

J 


/;/ 


Hozi- the gO'.d vuiker zei// wa zereneh his Aerd m J-cIja 
rr,)te, either t-yJ-djijyia^ his ,u\cnt^ or /-y osrtrue 

orthogisipLic. 

Now there can not be in a inaker a howler tault, then 
to faliihe his accent to lerue his cadence, or b)' vntruc 
orthographic to wrench his woros to lielpe his rime, for 
It is a ligne that luch a maker is not copious in his owne 
language, or (as they are wont to lay) not halfe his 
cratts mailher; as tor example, it one lliould rime to this 
word 'iReflore^ he may not match him with \^D(jore'\ or 
\_Poore'\ tor neither ot both are ot like terminant, either 
by good orthography or in naturall found, therfore fuch 
rime is drained, fo is it to this word to lav \eame\ 

or to [_Beane [idev] tor they found not nor be'written 
a like, & many other like cadences cvhich were luper- 
Huous to recite, and are vluall with rude rimers yvho 
obferue not precilely die rules of \_profodie-\ neuerthe- 
elle in all luch cales (it necelfitie contfrained) it is fome- 
what more tollerable to help the rime by falfe ortho¬ 
graphic, then to leaue an vnplefant dilTonance to the 
eare, by keeping trewe orthographic and ioofing the 

IS better to rime [Dore] with 
[ReJiore]th^n in his truer orthographic, which is \Doore^ 
and to this word IDeftre] to lay then fyre though 

It be otherwife better written fire. For fmee the cheife 
grace of our vulgar Poefie confifleth in the Symphonic 
as hath bene already fayd, our maker muft Lt^be too 
icentious m his concords, but fee that they go euen, 
ft and mielodious in the eare, and right fo in the 
numerofitie or currantnelTe of the whole body of his 
ver e, an m euery other of his proportions. For a 
hcentious maker is m truth but a bungler and not a 
Poet. Such men were m effeft the moF part of all your 
Aid rimers and fpecially who to make vp^ his 
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rime would for the moft part write his terminant fillable 
Whh Talle orthographie. and many times not ftcke m 
nut in a plaine French word tor an Englith, & fo by 
vour leaue do many of our common rimers at this day. 

m riml to this word [my] he nrade his other verfe ende 
in faying very impudently thus, 

O ymzhtte Lord of loue, dame Venus oneiyLyl 
IVho art the highejl God of any heauenly Ro). 

Which word was neuer yet receiued in 

- ii; ^"i^“ba::?i^d roni or sroot irtter. 

mighi haue bene borne with m old riming writ . 

caufe they lined in ^ barbarous age & 

If mlv'faWv “bi’ f f-n°IoThem that lift to looke 

inkhorne or ' .I’';'"]],,,;’ -rchaunce to the 

ryme is nothing 1 idayes an 

1 fves vpon the Ihcwcs ot the itagc, f 

take little hcede to the cunning ot the t' 

ftirl be as well latislied with that which is grolle, a. 


rorc uc .. 

with any other hner and more delicate. 
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CHAP. LX. [A'J 

GJ lOUi.OtdL 1 >1 lo>l^ (Ifld JllOft Ut'C < iiyui / v >!Ci!f'C 0> 

Jarre dijlanuces, and iv/dc/i of t/:en, is ni-Ji coniniendaP/e. 

But this ye mull oblerue witluill, that hvcaulc your Con¬ 
cordes containe the chict {)art ot A'lulicke in your mectrc, 
their dirtaunces may not be too wide or taiTe a iundeiy 
led th’eare Ihould loole the tune, and be defrauded 
ot his delight, and whenloeuer ve fee an\- maker vie 
large and extraordinary dilfaunces, ve mud thinke he 
doth mtende to diew himfelfe more artificiall then 
popular, and yet therein is not to be dilcommeiiLied, for 

relpects that lhalbe remembred in lome other r)lace <.;f 
this booke. * 

Note alio that rime or Concorde is not commendably 
vied both in the end and middle of a veiie, vnlelie it 
be m toyes and triHing Poefies, for it dieweth a certaine 
hghtnede either of the matter or of the makers head, 
albeit thele common rimers vie it much, for. as 1 lavd 
before, like as the Symphonic in a verfe of great length 
IS (as It were) lod by looking after him, and yet may 

graue and dately; fo on the other 
lide doth the ouer bufie and too fpeedy returne of one 

maner of tune, too much annoy & as it were glut the 
eare, vnlede it be in imall & popular Mufickes Yong by 
thele Lantabanqui vpon benches and barrels heads where 
they haue none other audience then boys or countrey 
fellowes that pafTe by them in the dreete, or elfe by 
blind harpers or fuch like tauerne mindrels that giue 
a fit of mirth for a groat, & their matters being for the 
mod part dories of old time, as the tale of Sir Topa^, 

Gay of IVarveike, 

Adam Bell, ^nd Clymme of the Clough & fuch other old 
Romances or hidoricall rimes, made purpofely for re¬ 
creation of the comon people at Chridmalfe diners & 
bndeales, and in tauernes & alehoufes and fuch other 
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tires, 

rtotitt'nioa. 

or vices m places then b> an> o i- ^ 

,he rimes of VV;"» (v urp.ng the nam 

I/aureat) being in deede t ^ cTiftaunces and 

his doings r.d.culous, he ''g'^,“g“ are: in our 

(liort mealures plealing one > j,; ,,ifo haue 

t:t:tapter of pro- 

portion by 

CHAP. -V. [AT] 

Of proportion b\ fiiuntion. 

Th.s proportion conf.lleth ••'j'-'IV ift 

ierue the eare tor delight, is double, 

and variety ot Muliek, an J limiting their 

One by marlhalhng the ‘ concorde how 

diftaunces hauing regard to verle, 

,Hey go o.rd retunre. another ^ „„,y, and 

hauing a regaid to hu t nreetre to three 

not to his Concorde as to ^ meafure 

long, or toure Ihort and tv relation one to 

,e and a long, or ot ^ e,^ien without reipert 

.„..^er, which ..^nerot^ .--,eu-^^^ and 

ot the rime, dotU aitci niore merry, or 

make it either lighter or the eare and 

mourntull, and many ^i,-jt that our maker 

hart ot the hearer, teeming 1 lundry proportions 

by his mealures 

doth ^ountertait ^ Dorien becaufe his falls, 

;al!;-;d:':^!iitdit^<^^ 
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the Phrigien likewile tVoiTi the Lydioi, and all three from 

the Pollen^ ^lioluiiefi and Io>ne>i^ monnting' and fallinr; 

trom note to note fuch as be to them peculiar, and with 

more or lefhe leafure or precipitation. Euen lb by diuer- 

itie of placing- and Icituation of your mealures and con- 

coids, a Ihort \yith a long, aiid by narrow or wide 

difrances, or tnicker or thinner bellowing of them 

your proportions differ, and breedeth a variable and 

itrange harmonic not onely in the eare, but alfo in the 

conceit of them that heare it; whereof this may be an 
ocular example. 

Scituation in __ 




Concord Meafu 


re 


\\'here ye fee the concord or rime in the third diffance 
and the meafure in the fourth, flxth or fecond diflaunces’ 
whereof ye may deuife as many other as ye lift, fo the 
flafte be able to beare it. And I fet you downe an 

T '^he better conceiue it. 

Likewife It fo falleth out moft times your occular pro- 

portion doeth declare the nature of the audible: for if 

It pleafe the eare well, the fame reprefented by delinea- 

tion to the view pleafeth the eye well and ^ conuerfo: and 

his IS b^y a naturall/wyi^z/i/e, betweene the eare a^nd the 

X’ ^ ^^en as there is the 

ike betweene the other fences and their obiefts of which 

vfuX diflances 

firft d" SY 'hey be in the 

verv fho '^erfe be 

Mudtekes here aboue. °f 

diffance for the moff part goeth all by 

dffaf?: -- cfdence an^ 

as their tunes are neuer loff, nor out of the ear!, one 
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till an other like diftance fall .n, and this .s 

Thi”rS"drnre"is: when your ri-oe fal.eth .pen the 

f\ra and fourth verfe ouerkapmg two, this - 

ntaner is not fo common but pleafant and allow- 

able inough. out are ready 

to recelue their concorfes oy the d‘» 

other ye like better vZ ‘h' «'> 

m^rS m^^'^an'S mmrar.lfi'ciall ihen popular, vnlelTe 

It be In fome fpec'iall cafe, as when the 
meetres be fo little and fhort as they 
make no Ihew of any great delay before 
They rSntrne. ye lhall haue example of 

both. make but one Exameter 

And thefe ten htle meeters make du 

at length. 

There be larger diftances alfo, ' 

:^;°p“r<:.n/Tlhe;’’be .oyned with’ other 
^■"Tre:: t: Jetmnth etghp temh. a^n^d 

twelfth d''ft""«',b'Vfta!:es fer\.e to proportlo a whole 

- examples hereof in 
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h\s C<jnxo?!i, and we by lines of fundry lenyrfhs & dirt; 
as followeth, 


ance 






_ And all that can be obiebled againft this wide diflance 
IS to fay that the eare by loofing his concord is not fatif- 
hed bo is in deede the rude and popular eare but not 
the learned, and therefore the/Poet muff know to whole 
eare he maketh his rime, and accommodate himfelfe 
thereto, and not giue luch muficke to the rude and bar- 
barous, as he would to the learned and delicate eare. 

Ihere is another iort of proportion vfed bv Petrarche 
called the Set^tno, not riming as other fongs do, but 

by chufing fixe wordes out of which all the whole dittie 
is made, euery of thofe fixe commencintr 
and ending his verfe by courfe, which re- c- 


c 

c 

c 


D 

:> 

D 


ftraint to make the dittie fenfible’will try the 
makers cunning, as thus. 

twn of the concords 

two other points, one that it go by plaine and cleere 

compaffe not intangled: another by enterweauing one 

with another by knots, or as it were by band, whfch is 

more or leUe bufie and curious, ail as the maker will 

ouble or redouble his rime or concords, and fet his 

diftances farre or nigh, of all which I will giue you 
ocular examples, as thus. ^ ^ 


Concord in 


Plaine compaffe 



Entertangl 


e. 
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And find in a there are but two proper- 

tions, 

for foure verfes iT this lad fort «»tpled, ‘'™ 

JMmrh, and not a ftaffe quadretne or ot toure. 

The ftaffe of hue hath feuen p^port.ons as, 


where'^Ffome of them be harlher and vnpleafaunter to 

the eare then Other fome ^ proportions, 

.js St. s, - s...... 

one 3.S another. 

5 






D 






The ftaffe of feoen verms^ hath ftue^n^proportions. 

whereof one onely is the v hiftoricall 

a; in the laft part of them that 

follow next. 








iij" 


:: r fot'e'r^''ftX'?n^tcau!e h^e is 
Cer \:“h!:t one -re then th 

Sn'^htt;L;etK^^ - Lmpaffei 
an, oy r 88 ') 
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and enterweauings, alwan’cs confidered that the vcrv 
large dilliances be more ai'tificiall, then pofmlarly plca- 
fant, and yet do giue great m ace and granitic, and mone 
palTion and adeiitions more c'ehemently, as it is well to 
be obferued bv Pelrj.rJui his (:<ni-z.oni' 

Now ye may perceiue by thele proportions before 
defcribed, that there is a band to be rjiiicn enery verle 
in a Ifafte, lo as none tall out alone or vncoip'iled, aiul 
this band maketh that the ifatfe is favd falf and not 
loofe: euen as ye fee in buildings of done or bricke the 
mafon giueth a band, that is a length to two breadths, 
& vpon necefTitie diners other forts of bands to hold 
in the worke tad and maintaine the perfiendicnlaritie 
of the wall: lo in any Ifaffe ot leuen or eiLtht or more 
verfes, the coupling ot the moe meeters by rime or 
concord, is the fader band: the fewer the looter band, 
and therfore in a huitenie he that putteth fonre verfes 
in one concord and toure in another concord, and in a 
dizaine hue, fheweth him felte more cunning, and alto 
more copious in his owne language. For he that can 
find two words of concord, can not find foure or hue 
or fixe, vnlelTe he haue his owne language at will. Some¬ 
time alto ye are driuen of necelFitie to dote and make 
band more then ye would, led otherwife the daffe fhould 
tall afunder and feeme two daues: and this is in a daffe 

° verfes: whereas without a band in the 

leeme two quadriens or two quhitdifies. 
which is an error that many makers Hide awav with 
1 et Chaucer and others in the daffe of feuen and fixe 

vif amdfe, for they fhut vp the daffe 

with a dtjhcke, concording with none other verfe that 

went before, and maketh but a loofe rime, and yet 

bycaufe of the double cadence in the lad two verfes 

ierue the eare well inough. And as there is in euery 

^e band giuen to the verfes by concord more or 

euery daffe,/and that is by one whole verfe running 
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,lone throughout the Grtketca" 

middle- or 

Gw lour h,nr; the fit-oat,on P<=='f“''=\*"Grre to 

nvanie or n,orr- l’'-7"''"7" "f''’GnKn cd lith two or 
the makers phantahe and choke, contcntcQ wiin 

three ocular examples and no rnoe. 


WElrh maner of proportion by fituatio of ^eafures 

pnueth more efbcr h tions concurring 

“geTht ,t ^ oGruch nrore beao.ie 

""" IG ftnift the lemnlnVof"this diuifion, I will fet you 
io hnim o extempore with 

“ SiBrf ^t^GS rsteir 

“wbter to^^^^ 

F-fflrfSS^;e“i:id -aG 

the line, whereby ye may knowe ^ ^ ^ marke 

f "GrioGFa aX“iaf -er tht.e 

— l^r- 

::fvpcn, .fye flaall perceittt 
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the maker do keepe the meafures and rime as Ae haue 
appointed him, and befides do make his dittie fenfible 
and enfuant to the firfl: verfe in g'ood rcMlon, then may 
ye fay he is his crafts maifter. I-or if he were not of a 
plentiful difcourfe, he could not vpon the fudden lha['te 
an entire dittie vpon your imperfebf theame or pro- 
pofition in one/verfe. And if he were not copious in his 
language, he could not haue luch ffore of wordes at 
commaundement, as fhould fupply your concords. And 
if he were not of a maruelous good memory he could 
not obferue the rime and meafures after the diffances 
of your limitation, keeping with all grauitie and good 
fenfe in the whole dittie. 


CHAP. XL [A7/] 

Of Proportion in figure. 

Your laft proportion is that of figure, fo called for that 
it yelds an ocular reprelentation, your meeters being 
by good fymmetrie reduced into certaine Geometrical! 
figures, whereby the maker is retrained to keepe him 
within his bounds, and fheweth not onely more art, but 
ferueth alfo much better for briefeneffe and fubtilt’ie of 
deuice. And for the fame refpea: are alfo fitted for the 
pretie amourets in Court to entertaine their feruants and 
the time withall, their delicate wits requiring fome com¬ 
mendable exercife to keepe them from idleneffe. I find 
not of this proportion vfed by any of the Greeke or 
Gatine Poets, or in any vulgar writer, fauing of that 
one forme which they cal Anacreons egge. But being in 
Itahe conuerfant with a certaine gentleman, who had 
long trauailed the Orientall parts of the world, and feene 
the Courts of the great Princes of China and Tartarie. 

1 being very inquifitiue to know of the fubtillities of 
t o e countreyes, and efpecially in matter of learning 

® vulgar Poefie, he told me that they are in 

all their inuentions mod wittie, and haue the vfe of 
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Poefie or riming, but do not fo mucWs w 

will vtter any pret.e " fquare, or tuch 

or topas cur.oufely «mented and eece g 

'"r^ftes io wTat’e fm a *me fewe 

which I tranfiated word for "“"d i^ fome- 

followed both the phrafe an of the' reftraint of the 

what hard to performe, Ucaufe of the reftr ^ 

figure from which ye may not d'g^hc. S 

, nfngtheywilfeeme/nothmg pleafant.o an . 

but%ime and viage w,l 'ae’U f ce^ rearing of 

as it doth in all other new guhes be « 

apparell or otherwife. The tormes o y 
figures be hereunder reprefente . 


I'hc Lozanuc 
callcJ Rtainbu^ 



l‘hc PillalUr. 
or ClUiiuliT 



The Fuzie or 
fpiiuilc, called 
Roniboides 



d'he Spire or 
Ijper, ealled 
pir.imis 



The Tri- 
an^le» or 
Tricquet 


The Square or 

quadrangle 




I'he Rondel 
or Sphere 



The ogge or 
figure ouall 
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The Tnequet I he Jrictiuet 
reuerrt difp laved 



The Taper The R(3del 
reiierfed difplaved 



The Loza ne’e 
reuerfed 



The e^jg-e 
difpiaved 



The J -ozange 
rabbated 



Cy the Lo'zange, 

1 ^ is a moft beautiful) figure, & fit for this 
purpofe, being in his kind a quadrangle reuerft, with 
his point vpward like to a quarrel! of glaffe the Greekes 
and Latines both call it Rambus which may be the caufe 
as 1 fuppofe why they alfo gaue that name to the fifli 
commonly called the Turbot, who beareth iuftly that 
hgure, It ought not to containe aboue thirteene or fifteene 
or one/& twentie meetres, & the longeft furnilheth the 
middle angle, the reft paffe vpward and downward, hill 
abating their lengthes by one or two fillables till they 

thT\'^ .the point: the Fuzie is of the fame nature bu^ 
that he IS fharper and flenderer. I will giue you an 

example or two of thofe which my Italian friend beftowed 

aspieare as I could I tranflated into the 

w”rd fir wo°rd ® ^ 

Emperor in Tartary who they cal Can, for 

he Sd""^ ho^tune in the wars & many notable conquefts 
he had made was furnamed Temir Cutzdeuoe, this ma 
loued the Lady Kermeftne, who prefented him returning 
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- v - Corafoon U great kingdom adioymng) 

ro the coqueft ot C J >j ° £ rubies &c diamants 

vith this Lo^cange made m letters or ruo 

•.ntermingled thus 

O Hfi -rpc 
Shril lU out 
Temir the fiont 
Kider who with shnrpe 
Tre>uhing blade of bright Jleele 
Hath made his Jiercejl foes to feele 

All ft*<h as wrought him shame 
■rt,^ ilrcn^th of his braue right arftte, 

Cleauiaf hard dcnvne v»to the eyes 
^ f,, %a-a. skulles of his one,mss, 

Much honor hcth he svonne 
By doughtie deedes done 
Hi Cora foon 

And 

1 1 ’o ride 
Round. 

r. C.n yi/S' ““ 

Ametijis artificially cut and enterm.nghd, thus 

Fine 

Sore bataiUs 

Man/uily fought ^ 

/ft blouddy fteide 

li'ith bright blade in hand 
Hath Temir won ^’^forjl 

Many a Caftaine Jirong and JlouU 

A.:,i .n..ny n hi.,, his Cr^none ,o ra^. 

Con.nenn, t.,r,e cennt.eys ^ 

yet ne ner som.ne / ' ‘ 

.S-., .ieare "f J ' -f gner.- thee 

T . tine of all "0«‘- 

<> Rertne nne, v 


I he ntojl cruelly 
/'he fmartejU 

^h' 


My 
O 


r/ 

OUit 


of all 
the 
Con 
chejl 
a 


fuync 7i*oes 
Jweetejl 
quest 
pray 
daye 


Lend me thy fight 
iC/.ufe only light 
Heepes me 
.•i line. 


Of the Triangle or Triquet. 

‘^:Se*'at.e^;nd foTK ^ 

Cde aXhVX narrow, |receau«h meerres o^rna 
flies one (horter then another, ana ye m y 

•"^rce^afnllr^t sXn of^erfe called Riiuske, ent 
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taynes in loue the Lady Selamour, fent her this triquet 

reuerft pitioufly bemoning his elbate, all fet in merquetry 

with letters of blew Saphire and Topas artificially cut 
and entermingled. 


o<r(amou 


f € r 




ft j 


- • • V * • 

To tky di 7 ur.-tch i,z/> tiue, 

A* I buskii zuho»ie hite 


MoJI cmt t'i iy 
lyith thy dead 

That pat re oy 
Shi a 

Turne yrotn t>te^ 

That J tuay 6 ^ may aot/ee 
The /mile, the loure 
Thai iecLci aztd dritte 
Me to die to tine 
T7vi/e yea thr/e 
In .tie 
houre. 


ly erjl 


then per/l 
ly dart, 
Jia rres 
/u rre 
to me 


To which Selamour to make the match egall, and the 
figure entire, anfwered in a ftanding Triquet richly en- 
grauen with letters of like ftuffe. 


To 7 ver 

O/ death 
Nor o/ li/e 
Hath S e/a mott r, 

lytth i,ods it is ri/e 
To ^ette and hereue breath, 

/ 7nay /or pi tie perchaunce 
^ Thy lojl libertie re Jlore, 
ypon thine othe 7vith this penaunce. 

That -while thou liucjl thou ueuerloue no more. 

This condition feeming to Sultan Ribuska very hard 
to performe, and cruell to be enioyned him, doeth by 

%“re in Taper, fignifying hope, anfwere the 
Lady Selamour, which dittie for lack of time I tranfiated 


Of the Spire or Taper called Pyramis. 

The Taper is the longeft and fharpeft triangle that ■ 
& while he mounts vpward he waxeth continually mo 

taking both his figure and name of the fir 

naturally by his forme couets to clymbe:^the/Greek, 
11 him Pyramis of irvp. The Latines in vfe of Arch 
tenure call him Obelifeus, it holdeth the altitude of f 
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ordinary triangles, and hts 

well be larger then a meetre , 

altitude he W>1 j his compofition, for 

nreetre of 7 ° ’ downe one or two examples 

w'try”how ye can difgeft the maner of the deu. e. 

^ . . . y- .^^2..^ ytf nil t 


Her Maiejlie.foy many parts ^ 
mojl noble and vertiwus nature to be^ 
found, refembled to the fpir . 
muji begin beneath according to 

nature of the deutce 


From God the fountaine of all good, 
"ZTaeriued into the ^orld alljoo^ 

things-, and vf on her 

good fortunes any svorldly creature 
can he /.srnifht with. Reade dc^n 
ovard ^cording to the nature of the 

deuice. 

1 God 




Azurd 2 
in the 
affurde. 

And better. 

And richer. 

Much grtter. 

Crown empir 
After an hier 
For to afpire 4 
Like flame office 
In forme of fptre 

Xo mount on hie. 

Con ti nu al ly 
With trauel ^ teen 
Mofl gratious queen 
Ye haue made a vow 5 
Shews vs plainly how 
Hot fained but true, 

Xo euery mans vew, 

Shining cleere in you 

Offo bright an hewe, 
Euen thus vertewe 

Vanish out 0/ our ftght 
Till his fine top be quite 
To Taper in the ayre 

Endeuors Soft and faire 

By his kindly njiture 

Of tall comely 

Like as this fatre figure 


u 


From 
A bone 
Sends loue, 

Wifedome, 

lu 

Cou rage, 

Bonn tie. 

And doth geue 

Al that line. 

Life ^ breath 
Harts efe heltk 
:kildre, vielth 
Beauty Jlregth 
Reflfull age, 

/ind at length 
A mild death. 

He doeth bejlow 

A ll mensfortunes 

Both high low 
And the hejl things 
rkat earth cd haue 
?r mankind craue, 
ood queens kings 
V nally is the fame 
'ho gaue you {piada) 
tyfon of this Crowne 

Vith pourefoueraigne 

ftpug noble right, 
edoubtable might, 
Xofl profperous raigne 
ternall re nowme, 
nd that your chiefejl ts 
4re hope of heauens blis^ 
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The Filler, Pillafter or Cillinder. 

The Filler is a figure among all the reft of the Geo¬ 
metrical! moft beawtifull, in refpeft that he is tall and 
vpright and of one bigneffe from the bottom to the 
toppe. In Architebture he is confidered with two ac- 
ceffarie parts, a pedeftall or bafe, and a chapter or head, 
the body is the fliaft. By this figure is fignified Bay, 
fupport, reft, flate and magnificence, your dittie then 
being reduced into the forme of a Filler, his bafe will 
require to beare the breadth of a meetre of fix or feuen 
or eight fillables: the lhaft of foure: the chapter egall 
with the bafe, of this proportion I will giue you one or 
two examples which may fuffife. 


Her Maiejlie refemblcd to the crcywned Philo to the Lady Catia, fendeth this 
biller. Te muft read ^ap^ard. Odolet of her prayfe in forme of a PH- 

let'y ^hich ye niuji ren<:i 


Is blijfe ^cvith immortalitie. 
Her trymeji top of all ye fee^ 
Gamifh the crouone 
Her tu/l renouone 
Chapter and heady 
Parts that maintain 
And nx^omanhead 
Her mayden raigne 
In te gri tie : 

In ho nour and 
IVith <ve ri tie.' 

Her roundnes Jland 
Stregthen the JIate. 

By their increafe 
With out de bate 
Concord and peace 
Of her fup porty 
They be the bafe 
With f^dfafinejfe 

^rtue and grace 
^tay and comfort 
Of Al bi ons reji. 

The founde Pillar 
And feene a farre 
Is plainely expreji 
Tall /lately and Jirayt 
By this no ble pour trayt 

( 


Thy Princely port and Maiefiie 
Is my ter rene dei tie. 
Thy ^it and fence 
The yi reamedfoure e 
Of e lo queue e 
And deepe difeours. 

Thy faire eyes are 
My b right loadjla rrcy 
Thy fpeache a darte 
Percing my harte. 

Thy face a lasy 
My loo king glaffcj 
Thy loue ly lookes 
My prayer bookes. 

Thy pleafant cheare 
My funfhine clearey 
Thy ru full fight 
My darke midnight^ 

Thy nxill the /lent 
Of my con tent. 

Thy glo rye four 
Of myne ho nour. 

Thy loue doth giue 
The lyfe I ly ue. 

Thy lyfe it is 
Mine earthly bli/fc 
But grace ^ fauour tn thine eies 
My bodies foule ^ fouls paradife. 
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The Roundell or Spheare. 

The moft excellent of all the figures Geometrical is 
roun" for h,s many perfeaion^ F-a becaufe 

commodious defcriptmn thl worlfoVvniuers, 

S®ThU figuh ha,h three pnncip^ 

nature and vfe much “1ft gn^pafe or 

,„d the center The cude^ '^i 3 ’^iddfe and inLif.ble 

ctrcumterence. the ft^,t,hing direcTly from the 

to the ceTuer & contrarirv.fe from the center to 
the circle. By th.s ^e cr.pt.on o r m h 

^l^dX” eir for tq.be tba. 

Other. 


J ,h«en<n rejembhuue of iho RouMl to God, the t 

^ ayui the ^teetie. 

All and ichole, and euer, and one, 
SinAe,f!>np/e, eche -ivhere, alone, 

Thefe be counted as Clerkes 
True properties, of the Roundell. 

///f dill turning by confet^uenic 

M oLge, .L hreede both life .,od fetue. 
Time, meafure of fttrre and ft, 

R alfo Im his cuurjc exprejt. 
lloic fivift the circle Jlirre aboue. 

His center point doeth neuer moue: 

All things that euer -ivere or be, 

Are clofde in his conc,iuitie. 
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A 


r/:au^i^A’ /u' I'C^ jlill turfidc ii>ui /.;//, 

No ruome there zr.mts nor >i-!ne is /-jSt. 

T/’e RotoideH hatl: > 1 - 0 ^ i-.n h nu'-de 

11 did Ji nuix his lunrfe /In.x fir eyiicvn<e[!e. 

The jurthejl pnri ndl his f'pher<rej 

Is equally both farre a.nd neare. 

So doth none other fi'^ure tin-e 

* ' ' - 

I There natures chattels Jofed are: 

And beyond his veide eo>npa[h\ 

There is no body >t-^r no phuOy 
Nor any -zeit that LompreheiidSy 

II here it begins^ or zchere it ends: 

And therefore all men doe a^reOy 
That it purports eternitie. 

God aboue the heauens fo hie 
Is this Koundelly in arid the skie^ 

Tpon earth fhOy ‘zvho beares the bell 

0 / iind ^^yteeneSy is this Roundell: 

All and zchole and euer alunOy 

Single^ fins peere^ Jinipley and one, 

fpeciall and particular refcmblance of her Maicif 

to the Roundell. 

Firfl her authoritie regall 
Is the circle compaffing all: 

The dominion great and lar^e 
hThich God hath geuen to her charge: 

If'ithin Tvhich mofi spatious bound 
She enuirons her people rounds 
Retaining them by oth and lie^eance, 

M ithin the pale of true obeyfance: 

Holding imparked as it zverey 
Her people like to beards of deere. 

Sitting among them in the middes 
IF here fhe allozves and bannes and bids 
In zvhat fafhion fhe lifi and zvlieiiy 
The feruices of all her men. 
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Out of her breafi as from an eye, 

IJfue the rayes inceffantly 

Of her iuftice, bountie and might _ 

Spreading abroad their beames fo bright. 

And reflect not, till they attainej 
The fardefl part of her domatne. 

And makes eche fubied dearely fee, 

IJliat he is bounden for to he 

To God his Prince and common ‘wealth. 

His neighbour, kinred and to htmfelfe. 

The fame centre and middle prtcke. 

Whereto our deedes are drest fo thicke. 

From all the parts and outmoflfide 
Of her b/lonarchie large and %oide, 

Alfo fro whence reflect thefe rayes, 

Twentie hundred maner of wayes 
fVhere her will is them to conuey 
Within the circle of her furuey. 

So is the ^leene of Briton ground, 

Beame, circle, center of all my round. 

Of the fquare or quadrangle equilater. 

The fnuare is ot all other accompted the figure of 

moft^olhdltle and IledfafinelTe and for ms 

T firm,tie requireth none other bale then himlelte 

and therefore as the roundell or ^Pg^°?"he 

to the heaoens, the Sp.rc to the the fire^ 

^■""’tf f'uo rforhisTnconcttnhbk HettdinelTe likened 

htlc aduerhfc, homv.cm fvllnfi no moe 

this hgorc iTwy yc ''“ rof hll tides which will make him 

U>C g^rboue ,t wU grow into the figure 
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Trc-ipc'zion^ which is ionic porfion longer then r(,juare 
I neede not giue you any example, lyveaule in umnd aru 
all your ditties, Odes 8: h'ipigr.iniiru-s lluiuld keepe cN 
not exceede the nomher oftweluc verles, and the longefl 
verfe to be ot twelue i'lllables dc not aboue, but \’ndei 
that number as much as ve will. 

9 

The fi<rii7-e Oiid/l. 

. This figure taketh his name ot an euLrP> arui alio as 
It is thought/his firft origine, and is as it were a bafbird 
or impertedb rounde declining toward a loiiLtitiule, and 
yet keeping within one line For his pcriterie or compalFc 
as the rounde, and it Feemeth that he receiueth this 
orme not as an imperteOtion by any impediment \m- 
naturally hindring his rotunditie, but by the wiFedome 
and proLiidence oF nature For the commoditie oF<rcnera- 
Oon, in Fuch oF her creatures as bring not Forth a finely 
body (as do toure Footed bealls) but in Ftead thereoF a 
ce^ame quantitie ot lliapelelFe matter contained in a 
velielJ, which aFter it is FequeFtred From the dames body 
receiueth hte and pertedFion, as in the egges oF birdes, 

fifhes,andferpents; tor thematterbeingoFFome quantitie, 

and to ilTue out at a narrow place. For the eafie paibige 
thereof it muFt oF necefiltie beare Fuch thape as mio-fit 
not be tharpe and greeuous to pafie as an angle, no?Fo 
large or obtuFe as might not ellay Fome ifiue out with 
one part moe then other as the rounde, therefore it muFt 
be fienderer m Fome part, & yet not without a rotunditie 
& Wothne^ to glue the reft an eafie dehuerie. Such 
IS the figure Ouall whom for his antiquitie, dignitie and 
vFe, I place among the reft of the figures to embellilh our 
proportions: of this lort are diners oi Auacreoyis ditties 
and thofe other of the Grecian Liricks, who wrate wanton 

deuifej to Folace their witts with all, and many 
times they would (to giue it right lliape of an egge) deuide 

tur^th with 

the other halfe, as ye may lee by perufing their meetres. 
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’them, ^vhich "“‘j “Le'^principln 'artificer, 

whereot the Court > ‘ ^ ,-nrinn^ Imaginations, 

hauing idle Inuentlons; and 

rCfe bc'the (hoiT^ quicke and ientendous pjopofitlons 

Sch r :tr le Ives 

other amorous honour of their ladles, 

and alio to weare in \^'eri three words of wittie 

and commonlv containe Du be/vnfolded or ex- 

planed bv lome interpretatio ^ of 

commonly accompanied with a correfponding 

with recreated aa the care or the e, fuch 

aa a ntan n.av pot ioto iettera ot in 

tcntcltions of armes, or ut any Such 

to pitie bv Itia noueltic tnai tic p onl ine Ivinperours 

oaue ,n their money and co.ppw ot laipcUc. -p. 

perour :;:;;;"to m that celeritie 

,s to be vfed with dehber.ition 'hall, or 
for the moil piu t yithri " loifure in th’aduice, 

'-ndred by delav, " ::^'’^ood match fd 

and Ipeed in th’execution make a nci> 

a plorious iuccelle , ; , his name alluding tt 
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the c^leftia] lu2ine, with thcie words \^So/i inuiclo^ the 
lubtilitie lyeth in the word [/:'//] which hath a d<'iublc 
fenfe, v'lz. to the Siinne, aiwl to hini <»nely. 

Wc our Telucs atti il^utintt that niiiit excellent hyure, 
for his incomparable beautv and lipht, to tlic perlon of 
our Soueraipie lady altrino the mop macie it tarre pafle 
that ot Th’Emperour /A’//ypu^2/,v,v both for lubtilitie 
and multiphcitie ot Icnfe, thus, [.sW/ Jcfi. tout^ 

to her onely that neuer tailes, viz. in boimtie a;ul muni¬ 
ficence toward all hers tiiat delerue, or ell’e tiuis, do 
her onely, whole glorie aiul pood fortune may neuer 
decay or wane. And lo it inurcth as a wilh b\- wav of' 
refemblaunce in [b’/w/Ve dijiwilc-] which ,s alio’a luiitil- 
iitie, likening her Maieftie to the Sunne for his brinht- 
nelfe, but not to him for his palfion, which is ordinmilv 
to go to glade, and rometime to kitfer eclvjde. 

King EJvvardc: the chirde, her Maieliies moll noble 
progenitour, firlf tounder ot the tamous order of the 
Garter, gaue this pofie with it. lIo>i\ foil nui ;;;u/ v penfe 

Enghlhed, Ill be to him that thinketh 
lib but in mine opinion better thus, Dilhonored be he, 
wno meanes ynho-/norably. There can not be a more 
excellent deuife, nor that could containe larger intend¬ 
ment, nor greater fubtilitie, nor (as a ma may fay) more 
vertue or Princely generofite. For firlf he did by it 
mildly & grauely reproue the peruers conkrudtion of 
luch noble men m his court, as imputed the kings 
wearing about his neck the garter of the lady wfith 
w om e anced, to fome amorous alliance betwixt 
them, which was not true. He alio iukly defended his 

Gued the noble womans good renowme, 
ich by hcetious fpeeches might haue bene empaired, 
and liberally recornpenced her iniurie with an honor, 

as none could haue bin deuifed greater nor more 

g^nous or permanent vpon her and all the pokeritie 

difriH- n as a worthy lelfon and 

difcipline for all Princely perfonages, whofe adions, 
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imar-initions, coutenances and fpeeches, fliould euer- 
more correfpond in all trueth and honorable fimplicitie 
Ch ^rle^ the fift Emperour, euen in his yong yeares 

lEewine his valour and honorable ambition, gaue for his 
nm^or^ler the golden Fleece, ^hurping it vpon I rince 
lafon & his Argonauts rich fpoile brought trom Chohos. 

as one nor content to be reftrained wnthin the 1 m 

that Ucra.k! had fet for an '''“'■"“‘lEjirnfLht 
r ■E;)i:Ed'utEo°uS'io :-hillir came fortunately 

§An"ih:ra'^nEof 

IHAtSS liSiHr r 

gouernon,» y great o rf Turkic gaue for his deutce 

querours) b-tlun lanpeiuui rplf increafe 

a croilTant or new moone, promi in^ brought 

ra.uned he .vard was vforged by 

to his dominion Ihis He Uie 

//cry the Iceond ''-Ayyyp,,",''" : .neaning it 

totinn comphkU 1 11 friendes 

C;Uk:S:h^o^'^n^!ithwasmdothemgW^^ 
to Ihcw benificcncc vntil he attained 

h ^ Lvldrh he ilpired as next iuceclloui. 

w\abte or vhuniilhed (incalc they ihould odor any vn- 
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lawfull hoftillitie) ot kifficienf forces (k' his owne, afuc 
to offendc as to defend, and tc^ reiiencre an iniurte as fo 
repulie it. He ^aue for his deuice the Porkelpick with 
this pofie pres cd loig,,, both firre and neare. ('or the 
Purpentines nature is, to Inch as Ifand aloote, fo (.iart 
her prickles from her, and if they come neare her, w ith 
the fame as they llicke fill to wound them that hurt her. 

But of late yeares in the ranfacke of the Cities of 
C<irtape 7 ia and S. Dominica in the Welf Indias, manfuilv 
put in execution by the prowelTe of her Maieilies men, 
^ere was found a deuice naade peraduenture without 
King PJulips knowledge, wrought al in malfiue copper, 
a king fitting on horfebackc vpon a niundc or world, the 
horfe prauncing torw'ard with his foreleggcs as if he 
would leape of, wdth this infeription. Non fufficit orhis, 
meaning, as it is to be coceaued, that one whole world 
could not content him. This immeafurablc ambition of 
the Spaniards, if her Maieftie by Gods [irouidence, had 
not with her forces, prouidently Bayed and retranched, 
no man know'eth wTat inconuenience mi^ht in time 
haue infued to all the Princes and common wealthes in 
Chriltendome, who haue founde them lelues long an- 
noyed with his exceiTiue ^^recitnefTc. 

Niila king of the Huns, inuading Brace with an army 
of 300000 fighting men, as it is reported, thinking 
vtteHy to abbafe the glory of the Romane Empire, tjaue 
for his deuice of armes, a fword with a firie point^lnd 
thefe words, Ferro iN flarnma, wfith Icvord and fire. 'I'his 
very deuice being as ye lee onely accommodate to a 
yng or conquerour and not a coillen or any meane 
ouldier, a certaine bale man of England being knowen 
euen at that time a bricklayer or mafon by his fcience, 
gaue for his creB; cvhom it had better become to bcare 
a true u of morter then a Iword and fire, which/is i 
onely the reuenge of a Prince, and lieth not in any other 
mans abilitie to performe, vnlelfe ye will allow it to 
euery poore knaue that is able to let fire on a thacht 
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houfc. The heraldes ought to 

matters: for neither any rule of their arte doth^^ 
inch abfurdities, nor '1’°^'?^'L“,d by a flag 

Fm;mUn lome'’ditch fc neuer fought tor -UV 

rj^fTirirrVrerrn'Emp-ur in Tartar^ 
gaue the lightning “1^ tifo ap- 

^““^!,P";Rr';frf:- hrslt.^ from a aurdl 

neared wt 1 to aniwc ,,y;crhtv Emnerour, and 

n^epeheard he t>ecame a n ^ defolated fo many 

mith h.s uu'umei ab e great^an^^^ 

countreves and peoi , . h^^ g 

■vv-rdth of Gtft/.J It app - orofoeritie he died 

hV" ;"”heE°no'Jh^fr^rl^nmd tC'i fucceflour to 
1”",luge’at Eitpire, nor anv mernorv after him more 

'‘’B\.r'.nttt:h!;tmrtt'Chimim^ 

the Orient, though it be n Implication, 

mira^ e, c .(t pinn and conquerour; and i 

worthy tor the grcateii ^ tHeir amorous con- 

two drange ierpents entertang eg oreaters 

utelV^ the leiTer cre^ung .ith his h^^ ^ 

tcare. Which pohe with maruc ^ ^ pp„,ce, 

lubt.llitvimpheththedutieo without 

either of then, both, no tub eO 

to pertorme his ^..qhoiit feare and loue the 

lawfiill gouernement. o ^^ltd^^_ q,,qaen, nor with- 

foiieramne authoi It) CO c ,-enowmed and 

nut uilbce aiu which parts are dilcouered 

hnnnred ot his lubRa. • qr,-.,ents amorous enter- 

in this figure; loue H putting the inferioun 
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On th Other fide, luftice in the greater to prepare and 

manace death and deftruiilion to offenders. And it he 

fpare it, then betokeneth it mercie, and a G:ratctul re- 

compence of the loue and obedience which the I'oiie- 
raigne receaueth./ 

It is alfo worth the_ tellinu;, how the kiipe vfeth the 
arne in pollicie, he giueth it in his ordinarie liueries 
to be worne in euery vpper garment of ail his nobleff 
men and greateff Magiftrats 8c the reft of his officers 
and feruants, which are either embrodered vpon the 
breatf and the back with filuer or gold or pearle or tfone 
more oi leffe richly, according to euerv mans dittnitie 
and calling and they may not prefume to be feene in 
pubhck without them: nor alfo in anv place where bv 
the kings commifTion they vfe to fit in iuffice, or anv other 
publi^ke affaire, wherby the king is highly both honored 
and ferued, the common people retained in dutie and 
admiration of his greatneffe: the noblemen, magiftrats 
and officers euery one in his degree fo much eftcemed 
reuerenced, as in their good and loyal] feruice they 
want vnto their perfons litle lefte honour for the kiiml 

himVelf-r exhibited to the kin"g 

example to 

accophfti our difcourle touching deuices. For the beauty 
and gallantnefte of It, befides the fubtillitie of the con¬ 
ceit, and princely poll icy m the vfe, more exacff then 

any other of any European Prince 

and ingenious, many of them louely and beautiful! 
them t'^errfbin^d'f""? and the chiefeft of 

maTnlficl^e" no^y? ^--^r TnJi 

gods In my conceipt there is none to be found. 

IS may fuffice tor deuices, a terme which includes 
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in his o-enerahtv all thofe other, viz. llueries, cognizaces 

emblemes, enfeigns and imprefea. <he ''rm 

be diuers, the vl'e and intent is but one whether they 
reft in colour or hsure or both, or m word or in muet 

ftiew and that is to infinuat iome fecret, 

and braue nurpofe preiented to the beholder, ei^ er 

Udgen ent. or occupie his braine 

of no litle Ihoment to the intereft and ornament of the 
ciuill life: and therefore giue them no litle commenda- 
Eran Then hauinn produced io many worthy and wife 
fmmders 'of thefe deuices, and fo many puiftant 
aT Proteaours of them, I feare no reproch m this 
dilcourfe, which otherwife the venimous appetite of enme 
by detraftion or fcorne would peraduenture not fticke 

to offer me. 

Of the Judgy^me, or pofie tranfpofed. 

One other Pretie conceit we will impart vnto you and 

then trouD courtly maker, we may ternae 

hinrthe ipofic tranfpofed-\ or in one word [u 

1 incr if iVbe done for paftime and exercile ot the vit 

withovh kiperftitlon commendable inough and a meete 

ftudv for Ladles, neither bringing them any ^ 

• L^iVe vnlelfe it be ot idle time. 1 he) that 

.rkhpu'nmx. ii .0 breed o„e rvord out of sncther 

,mr iltoriiU imv letter nor the number ot them, I 

K -inlporinn of the lame, when,,ion nimiy times is 
i on e '-rlteful nerves or m.itter to them tor 

Et.h Ivi/ard it is c.nnpted tor a courtly conceit no 

klftl:::: ILImee >;-;itoommbnd. ^ 

"'etiu-r cftn’nin'f times they did) for tlieir exeelleneie and 
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lonely Concorde, were called rhe leiien llirres \piri.i.:--,'] 
this man was very perht d: tortiinat in thefe tranipoles, 
tor his delicate wit and othei* crood parts was preafK- 
tauoured by /Vc/swc kin^- pt JtLit pt and Otieenc hi'n' r 
his c^-ite. He after lush l.nd called the kinr;- rHopoVros, 
which IS letter tor letter Pr /.m.rus ansi C^ieene , 

he stalled lav whicli is c/r/.h/w’, now rhe lubnilitie 

lyeth not in the conuerlion but in the lence in this tint 
vlpomelitos, lioniricth in C.reek [/-o; v/':nv/J lo was PtJ.wc 
the Iweetelf natured man in the work! lioth tor counte¬ 
nance and conditions, and IC>u'>\Js, honitieth the violet 
or Hovver ot lunu a (file amony the (u-eekes for a woman 
endued with all bewtie and magnificence, which con- 
Itrutbon tailing out gratetul and to trulv, exceedimrlv 
well pleal^cd the King and the Queene, and' trot Ly,op/^ro>! 
no litle thanke and benehte at both their hansis.' 

The French Gentlemen haue very lliarpe w'itts and 
withall a delicate language, which may very eatily be 
wrefted to any alteration of words fententiou^, and 'they 
of late yeares naue taken this paftime vp amontj them 
many times grat.tying their Ladies, and often times the 
nnees ot the Realme, with lome luch thankfull noueltie 
^ hereof one made by Fnn^fots de Pallots, thus De fap.n 

world there could not be leene a goodlie^ nnufd' perlon. 

a king hated ot no man, and was apparant in his con- 

dit.ons and nature, tor there w^as not a Prince of greater 
affabilitie and manfuetude then he. ^ 

I my lelte feing this conceit fo well allowed of in 

tooTe”^^ informed that her Maieftie 

heannt d d- d'"’d of names, and 

bm vdfh d gentlemen of her Court had ellayed 

Dofe of hFli' o deleflable tranf- 

for cunning I Know not why I fliouid call ip vnLtfe i^ 
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be for the manv and variable applications of^fence, 
which requireth peraduenture feme wit & difcretio more 
then of euery vnlearned ma and for the purpofe I tooke 
me thefc three wordes (ot any other in the world) con- 
tainino- in mv conceit created; myfterie, and mod; im¬ 
porting good' to all them that now be aliue, vnder her 

noble gouernement. 

EUffabet Anglorum Regina. 

Which orthographic (becaufe ye diall not be abufed) 
is true & not milfaken, for the letter xela, of the 
Hebrewes & Greeke and of all other toungs is in truth 
but a double {[. hardly vttered, and H. is but a note of 
alpiration onely and no letter, which therefore is by the 
Greeks omitted. Vpon the tranlpolition I found this 

to redound. ^[ulta regnabis enfe gloria. 

B\ thx fivord/halt thou raigne in great renotvne. 

Then tranfpodng the word [ey/e] it came to be 

Malta regnabis fene gloria. 

A^ed and in much glorie fhallye raigne. 

Both which refultes falling out vpon the very drff rnar- 
dvalling of/the letters, without any darknelleor ditiicultie, 
and fo"' fenfibly and well approprlat to her Maiefties 
perlon and edate, and hnally lo effeaually to mine own 
wilh (which is a matter ot much moment in luch cates) 

I tooke them both for a good boding, and very tatallitie 
to her Maielfie appointed by Gods prouidence for all 
our comfortes. Alto I imputed it for no litle good luck 
and glorie to my ielfe, to haue pronounced to her io 
<roodLnd prolperous a fortune, and lo thankefull newes 

To all Tngland, which though it cannot be laid by this 
Client anv dedinle or fatal necellitie, yet turely is it by 
ill prob.ibillitie of reafon, lo likely to come to palle, as 
any other worldly euent of things that be vncertaine, 
her Maiedie continuing the courle ot her molt icg.i 
proceedings and vertuous life in all earnell zeale and 
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godi> contemplation ot his u'ord, dc in the llnccrt^ aJ- 

miniftration ot his terrene iulliee, allio-iicd ouer to her 

execution as his J.ieutenant vpon earth within the coni- 
pade ot her dominions. 

;rhis ailo is worth the noting, and I will aiTurc you 
ot It, that after the hrit fearch whereui->on this tranlpoie 
was fafliioned. 1 he Janie letters beino by nie tolled 6c 
tranlaced hue hundreth times, I could neuer’make any 
open, at leaftot lome lence 6c conformitie to her Maielties 
eltate and the caie. It any other man by trial! ha'ipen 
vpon a Ix^tter omination, or what foeuerVds ve wil cal! 
It, I will reioyle to be ouermatched in my deuife, and 
renounce him all the thankes and profite of my trauaile 
ypn I wrate of thele deuices, 1 Imiled'with my 
lelfcy thmkino that the readers would do io to, and many 
ot them lay, that Inch triries as thefe might well haue 
bene 1 pared confidenng the world is f^l inough of 
them aip that it is pitie mens heades fliould be fedde 
with luc^h yan.ties as are to none edification nor inffruc- 
lon, either of morall yertiie, or otherwife behooffull for 
the common wealth, to whofe feruice (fay they) we are 

? replenifii a whole world 

either all holy and mortified to the world, and thereforf 
ahnn7h ^ nothing that iauoureth not of Theologie, or 

nothing but mattersof pollicie, & difeourfes of late 

a giuen to thrift and paiTmg for none art that is 
not ga.nefull and lucratiue, as the/fciences of the Law , 
Phificke and marchaundife: to thefe I will giue none 
other auniwere then referre them to the many trifling 
poemes of Homer Oiad, IHgill, Catullus and othef 
notable writers of former ages, which were not of any 
grauitie or ienoufneire, and^ many of them ?uU of 
pudicitie and ribaudne, as are not thefe of ours nor for 
py good in the world fhould haue bene; and yet thofe 
trifles are come from many former fiecles vnto our times^ 
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vncontrolled or condemned or fupprefl by any Pope or 
Patriarch or other feuere cenfor of the ciuill maners of 
men but haue bene in all ages permitted as the con- 
uenient folaces and recreations of mans wit And s 
can not denie but thefe conceits of mine be trifles, no 
leffe in very deede be all the moft ferious JJ^dies of man, 

f we (hall meafure grauitie -d lightnelTe by .h= wfe 
mans ballance who after he had confidered of afl the 
profoundeft artes and ftudies among men, in th ende 

critus rather to condemne the vanities of our by 

derifion, then as Heraclitus with teares, faying wi 

merrie Greeke thus, -i r * 

Omnia funt rtfusjunt puluis, omnta ml funt. 

Res hominum cuna<£, nam rattone carent. 

Thus Englifhed, 

All is hut a iejl, all dufl, all not worth two peafon: 

For why in mans matters is neither rime nor reafon. 

Itca! .ors,tat GrrmlS'aSan'v:^.- 

fying'^of tL Greeks and Latines and fee whether it might 

be reduced into our Enghlh arte or no. 

CHAP. XII. [A'///] 

Hotv if all maner of fodaine innouations were not very 
fcandalous. Specially in the lawes of any langage or 
arte, the vfe of the Greeke and Lattne feete 
might be brought into our vulgar Roefie, 
and with good grace inough. 

Now neuertheleffe albeit we haue before alledged that 
, i- the vfe of thofe/fine inuenled feete of the Greelts « 
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Latines, and that t(.M‘ tJic moll part w iic and urauc men 
doe natvirally nnflike with all i<._)^iame innouations i pta iaiiv 
ot lawes (and this the law ol ^,ur aimment imiahlh 
i oefie) and therefore lately I’letore \'. e impurcai it to a 
Jiice iLholalbcall euri<,ilitie in iueh makers as haue 
fought to bring into our \-u!oar roclie lonw of' the 
auncient feete, to wit the into vcrles eA.iwcVem 

as he that tranllated v.ertaine liookes ot' I I.^cwL.] 

in Inch mcalures not \-ne<mimendal)i\-; if' 1 (Imuld 
now fay otherwife it would make me ieenw .ontra- 
diblorie to mv lelfe, yet for the information of our von- 
makers, and plealure of all others who lie deli-hted in 
noueJtie, and to th’intent we mav not feeme bv i-nm-anee 
or ouerhght to omit any point of fubtillitie, nnueriall or 
necellane to our vulgar arte, we will in this prefent 
chapter & by our own wile obferuations Ihcw how one 
may ealdy and commodioully lead ail thole feete of the 
auncients into our vulgar langage. And if mens eares 
were not perchaunce to daintie, or their iudgementes 
ouer partiall, would peraduenture nothing at all mif- 
ecome our arte, but make in our meetres a rnore pieafant 
numerofitie then now is. Thus farre therefore we will 
aduenture and not beyond, to th’intent to Ihew fome 
mgularitie m our arte that euery man hath not hereto- 
fore obferued, and (her maiellies good liking always had) 
whether we make the common‘readers to iaosh or to 

owre all ,s a matter, fmee our intent is not foexaCtlie 

d' nor lo earnelHy, as to think) 

It Ihould by authority of our owne iudt;ement be uener- 

ally applauded at to the diferedit of our forehithers manor 

of vulgar Poefie. or to the alteration or peraduent)k 

wdh an: boo)°bf°' codd no~ 

With any good difcrction or curtefie in vs to attemnt 

n'dh"’:: ‘ 'nafurable t'rauell il 

were no hard matter to induce a)] t 

mo vfe with vs, and that ,t Ihouid prouc very a irea) ) 
to the eare and well according withkur ordi.k)y tTrne) 
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,nd pronunciation, which no man .^^ne 

miilike, and that is to allow euery poltfilhUe one 

Iona time of ncceffitie, which ihould be where his (harpe 
accent falls in our owne_v,#»»ie moft aptly and natur Hy, 
wherein we would not follow the licence of the hiteeks 

W Latines, who made not their ^ 

necelTirv nro-'loncatlon ot their times, but vied luen 
fill ible iometlmes loner lometlmes fhort at their pleafure. 

Sphe otl^cr iillables of'any word where the 

tell not to be accompted ot luch time and quantitie as 

his ortu'yr.^phic vould heft beare hauing regard to him- 

lelte, ol^o his next neighbour, word, bounding him on 

either fide, namely to the Imoothnes be hardne le ot th 
fllable in his vtterance, which is occalioned altoge 
bv his orto^raphte 6c fcituation as in this word 
the fil'd finable tor his vluall and -^ke 

to be alwiyes IhoVb and the rather for his ortog>:plne 

bvcaule if lie eroe before another word commeiwing vith 
: Wll not lettinu him to be edipled, h-vtterance is 
cafie 6c currant, in this trilfillable the hrft 

to be ym-i th,. hrfi 6c lall to be both long, 

hldd l oi iufnwtlh of then, the lharpe accent 

[rewed,,.] dc irb'"hrlluupe «c^t 

vpVV[';c]'\hc'Mi v'pon [t/vc] that finable 

^ Kiif ill word rrcv>;d(///f//t J u) 

,dne and c oHi/nv/c, but in rnu L a 

ri 1 u cent the (\lhible 1J 

'ddlfes marke that if you,- ti.ue fall either by realon ol 
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his fharpe accet or otherwil'e vpon the pc'uu/u,,/., ye lln] 
hnde many other words to rime with him, bvcaulc luch 
terminatios are not geazon, but it the Ibo time tall vnf, 

the ye lhall not tindc mam- uordes to 

match him m his termination, which is the caufe of his 
concord or nme, but if you would let vour lono time 
by his Iharpe accent tall aboue the as to 

ay [coueruh/e^ ye lhaJi leldoine or [UR-chafice ncucr rind 

one to make vp rime with him vnlelhe it be b.idiv and 
b) abule, and therefore in all luch lont; p./ifiZ/M.Usyc 
doe commonly g.ue two Iharpe accents, and thereby 

which makes a couple of good DmI,/s, and m this word 

"’'’a'" “ y>e./e„r & a good 

precedent to heipe peece vp another foote. But for 
wordes monofiiiables (as be moh of ours) becaufe in pro 
nouncing them they do of necefhtie retaine a Ihlrpe 

yn ?o' ‘^Td 'a ^hefb^-h::;' 

:?,owd^erthT.ihe«:^ 

. obferue and keepe the lawes of the CTreeLr^- 
fj'^^riuerwh^^do^’b^''^ T prolong the fillabie which 

with r.ng,e"o„\tnt ^hT r harden J h^hS""® 

vt:rs“if thT'" all r.it:ifes" th^a^i{“l 

vpon the toung T,JZr 1°'"'’'^ "P "‘PP" 

ro^^m 77 !Xk {“r 

a not 1 Itick to fay thus [^e/ue] for 
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for V,iM and fuch like, & doth nothing at all 
yfne\ to L ^ J . before againft the wreftmg of 

wo^derby falfe ortographie to make vp rime, which rnay 
rr^eetre to make him the more flipper, helpes the numerc- 
nlng or prolonging of the ,nonof.UMes depenaes much 

Grammariens call the rule of pofition, as for examp 

if I fhall fay thus. 

Not mdnie dayes pdft. Twentie dayes atter 

This makes a good Bamil and a ‘ 

ye turne them backward it would not do lo, as. 

i^Ldny dayeSy not p^^ft• 

And the dtjlick made all of monofilhbles^. 

But none oj us true men and free. 

Could finde fo great good lucke as he. 

wh.ch words feme rmli 

dadil to lay. 

But none of, us dll treive. 

fmIo''thS/.“ 

lhmr‘m;::e:''oTom,J,foo“hogr^pfo^^ 

L doubt by like con ideration of lundry 

verlibers talhion all then Icctc fometime long 

hath bene ,,.rH for his many mono- 

betore that our old baxc - ^ ancient 

/://ab/es did not naturally admit the vie 
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feete in our vulgar niealures fo aptly as In tlu.lc larv 

fortTrulf 1 ^ /.;////• ^/Voc, I lav.i ,f ,n a 

iort trulx but now I inurt recant and cont'circ that our 

Normane Enghm which hath i^rowcn IIikc //the 

Conquerour doth admit anv of the auncient feete by 

reafon of the many pohjllhhlcs euen to lixe and (eauen 

in one xvord, which we at this day x-fe in our mofi 

ordinane lanouage: and which corrupti.m hath bene 

fecre aries In"" r""'’ T 
cretaries long fmee, who not content with the vlual 

Nornaane or baxon word, would conuert the very I a ine 

and Greeke word into vultrar French, as ^o l'; u^ 

radmion d""' '"'’f^nxbrable, reuocable, irreuocable, ir- 
radiation depopulatio inch like, which are not 

naturall Normans nor yet French, but altered I atines 

and without any mutation at all; which therefore were’ 

e"pSt 7th/bS'?- '°Vf -’d .?o.rb 

—"Ip 

auncient feete werr/Vn//of the Greeks and I .r' \ " 

nauch furmount t£t which S ° 

them Crtofff dteat number of 

many of h.s wordes pol.filLMe and alfo his 
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ronuhtioii of monofilh<hks fupplying the quantitie of a 

his intent. And right fo m promoting this 

demie of ours being (I feare "“"J ';;j“rrto 

nfferted and therefore more mifliked then h , 

befnetke'fauour, firft of the delicate eares, then of the 
° e fliould feeke in euery point to egall our Ipeach with 

the Grcekc and Latin in their obieruations 

m tbhLcaliie^o bc tiLd lo'me of them long, fome o 
them iLort not bv reafon ot any euident or apparant 

of ibarpe plfIn man^'^^GhG^vord 

r»SI 

;,lV';;i‘ s, y yiSri,;: ,S. 

world appeannp that nnpht im vk 

(preelection) more m pom^iin 

tor pc, >^c, and /g t ^ . . Ue-ire aiwel the 

and currant vpon the tounp, ^ , d ^^^therwife: 

T-v!'iA ^ 

■r::; oirem haue them lo tvmed,^ 

di ,;’ / ,■ : ll m came manv/veares after the 
h.':; I’e’elluon ot worries m tlieir feuerall tunes, wai 

i I IS 
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driue,. ot- ncccinn'c to ,ooo|.i titcn in Ituh 
as they were jefr him and therefore l-iivi. 


/'.v 
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il >■)}!(’ Ill 

(though in other rules of ihorfnin- and (a-ol.myimr a 
filiable there mav be realon) but thar it Ib.nds v,u,n bme 

the C.OO/./Z, au.HKh in their nn-dual! 
conibuehons Iheolo-ieall and others, lavino- f!,,,r thev 

mrenr''^// ^he fndf 

paicn o/,/to;;, ./nomm;; and others, whieh ( wi)( mue 

rather that thev haue bene the idle oeeupations, or per- 
chaunce the malitious and craf'tie eondru^ions of the 
Ta/,>,udtll,^ and others of the Hebrue clerks t-a brimr the 
world into admiration of their lawes and RehLoon. Now 

T.i:tTCd It be lomewhat tr^ 

brefatherr "" “ttient.on of feete and times that our 

eitherhi thR^'’^" 'tetter oblerued till this dav, 

either m their meaiures or m their pronuntiation and 

^tTemnrm m" ''' '' P'-edimptuous part to 

men to hk f u hnd many 

men to like of one mans cho.fc in the limitation of time's 

eare is^'to ^ut euery 

mod r ] ^1 't particular iudue, beino 

tTideaT ^ iyd that a multitude or comminaltie s hard 

to ^nroctd I intend not 

to haue d^nuT-''"” "^feruation, nor Jth’inten; 

beXfant'iv f'" execution in our vulgar Poelie, but to 

iolrant nl^drslsir"’ 
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CHA!’. XIII. [A7H] 

./ p.rn,.</.„■ »/ mCruM feete of the 

,!„.ient Poets Greeke .t.td Latme smd chiefly 

fjJ the jeete of t'lvo tiyncs, 

rh.lr (Grammarians made a t^rca, 

in deede the rnetricall teete are but twelue m number 
-vherof foure only be of two times, and eight of three 

Imd the reft compounds of the prem.led two forts 
etmn a, the Arithmetical! numbers aboue three are made 

"Lfe'feem dm be commodilufly receiued w.th vs I fay 

Vhewholetc^lue.forlmrforthe^^^^^^^^ 

rpfdvyhdd;;dndfhLfer moe »hoJc ortographte 
mh.’diria your ™dg^ment - th.s pomb^forj^^_^_ 

Trcr/mat o a ftorO e^h. 

laft f.llables abut not vpon 'h= ^on onan m the b 

or no eeime. .rmle. '»c™or, w«y»cc' & fuch hke, 

■fhaue there wordes [rrylwm] 

?:."o hoirSed^ffaurdtefe words [dbyHweg] 

[peiue] others ot^that^conmtu 

dadethefe wordes & a number 

“d-^flaue a number of 

wordes alfo and fpecial > ,-,o-hnd fuch like in orto- 
as persijlvi^y defpoiling, cac cH ‘ and a long Vc 

gaue thd'e wo\ds but not many moe, as mautjokf mem 
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/e[fe, remanent^ huliy^effc. For your foote i 7 -tln\ic,:J:us of ill 
three fliort, ye haue very tew hccaufe the 

lharpe accent will always make one of them lorn, l^y 
pronunciation, which els would be bv ortoo-raniue Thort 
as, [wer/Vv] & fuch like. Imr vour h.ote i.urlnu^ 

iike words 

tr,Jftlhd>Ies [/.hnentlna-] [rcc^ue/Jhi--] [re;.-c./7i/rb/yl \repFn- 
tame] [ej!uri>7g-]. For your foote .n,r;/..,cc/:ius\ of two 
long and a fliort at haue thefe Avordes [ fdrsJke>n fJw- 
pug>!e<f] and others many: For your .Twp'lgJuicer that is 
a long a lliort and a |ong ye haue thefe Avordes and 
many moe [cwce/Zee/] [/wb/ee/] and fpeciallv fuch as be 
propre ”ames ot perions or townes or other things and 
namely \\ elHi Avordes; tor your foote <u}!phihraa-hu^, of 
a Ihort a long and a fliort, at haue thefe AA'ordes and/ 
man> like to thele [re,o7?b/] ///?//] [ve/irJ/F//] [b;. 

aunter] [.vm;;;;//J to as for want of Englilh Avordes if 
your eare be not to daintie and your rules to precife 
ye neede not be Avithout the we/rbu//feete of the ancient 
oets fuch as be moft pertinent and not fupAerfluous. 

ruT P^^^haunce fay) my fmgular opinion: 
then AT ihall fee hoAv well I can maintaine it. Firfl the 

quantitie of a word comes either bv (preeledion) Avithout 

reafon or force as hath bene alledged, and as the auncient 

or b^Tele"^- 'hordes, but not in all, 

or b) (eJeftion) with reafon as thev did in fome, and 

th^ ^ a found is dratven at length either by 

s Kor finable 

IS of fuch etters as hangs long in the palate or lippes 

ere ^vill co^me forth, or becaufe he is accented and 

another, Avherebv he fomc- 
what obfeureth the other fillables in the fame AAord that 

thefe cafes aat aa i h 

heauy and flat, that is to fall aevay fpeedilA? and as it 
were inaudible, or when he is made of fuch letters as 
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be by nMure nipper & voluble nnd fmoothly 
the mouth. And the vowell is ulwayes more eafily d 
liucred then the eonfonant: and of conionants, the 
hquide more tlien the mute, & a finfrle eonfonant more 

nether; all which points were obferued bv the lorMh 

?nd I Stines and' allowed for ,„„.h,,es m verfifying. 

Now if ve will examine thefe tourc 

Wc.uUr-] [re»A] for an example by -^hteh >e 

tLLing the flrarpe accent and hau.ng h- eonfonan 
abbot vpon another, ioundes long. The fillable L»u J 

compted the fame, befides that [anjit] by ^is Latin 
orlo-inall 1^ loc, viz. [rewdneyis.^ Take this t\o L 
r,u<%e] becauie the laft fillable beares the lliarp^e accen 

nalTinn obfcurelv away with a flat accent is fliort befidp 
hat frel bv his Latine originall and alio by his onto- 

I'pLn T] m^kes It loilg. the lillable [.p-] fp.ng/ 

. aLav Kll- Sef being alfo writte with a bhg'Z.tTTd 
oT iLulde U Ihort and makes the This word 

rrbv hl haum- both fillables Hiding and flipper make the 
LoTe became if he be truly vp«d he beare 

- for 

flioi-t fillables, or to be vied tor common, 

as I haiic named to you pp^p-'P'^PLL'LtnlLtion 

T moL tNfbrallv-do make the tom Amt/s« man, 
the Trwf,'w,<, fewer the i’ywn/.w.b teweft ot all the 
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c^ius, becaufe in him the fharpe accent (if ye follow the 
ruies of your accent, as we haue prefuppofed) doth make 
a Jitle oddes: and ye fliall find verfes made all of 
Jtllables, and do very well, but lightly they be lamhickc^, 
bycaufe for the more part the accent falles fliarpe vpon 

euery fecond word rather then contrariwife, as this of 

oir 1 homas H'lats. 

I fJnde no peace and yet ntie warre Is done^ 

Ifeare and hope^ and burne andfreefe like ife. 

e firfi: and third, and fo make the verfe wholly Tro- 
chatcke^ as thus, y ^ 

IVorke not, no nor, zi^i/k thy friend or foes harme 
Fry but, trufl rot, all that fpeake thee fo faire. 

And fome verfes made of monofillables and bifTtllables 
enterlaced as this of th’Earles, (’W^Uables 

hVhen raging loue ivith extreme paine 
And this 

A fairer beafl of frefher hue beheld I neuer none 
trimfltb?"^^ and others all of 

of dmers quantities, and fttndry fitnatLsfas r 

owne, made to daunt the infolence of a beautiful! woman. 

Arr///e beauty blojfome daily fading 
Morne, noone, and eue in age and eke in eld 
^angerous difdainefullple^antly perfvoading 
t^fte to gripe but combrous to weld! 
lyr fiender hot tome hard and heauy lading p 

for a while, but little while durable 
^ujpicious, incertaine, irreuocable, 

thou art by triall not to trufl 
IfFtfedome it is, and it is alfo iust' 

10 found ye femme before the tree be feld 

lhat IS, fince death will driue -us all to dufl 
lo leaue thy loue ere that we be compeld. 
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In which ye haue your firft verfe all of bijftllables 
and of the foot trocheus. The fecond all of monofdlables, 
and all of the foote Iambus, the third all of trtftUMs, 
and all of the foote dadiius, your fourth of one biJJtUable, 
and two monoftllables Interlarded, the fift of or\& mono- 
ftliable and two btffillab/es enterlaced, and the reft of other 
fortes and feituations, fome by degrees encreafmg, fome 
diminilhin^: which example I haue fet downe to let you 
perceiue what pleafant numerofity in the meafure an 
difpofition of your words in a meetre may be contnued 
by curious wits & thefe with other like were the obferua- 
tions of the Greeke and Latine verftfiers. 


J 


CHAP. XII11. [-VG] 

Of vour feet of three times, and firft of the Dadil. 

Your feete of three times by prefeription of the Latme 
Grammariens are of eight fundry proportions, tor foiue 
notable difference appearing in euery fillable ot three 
falling in a word of that fize: but becauie aboue the 
antepenultima there was (am5g the Latines) none accent 
audible in any long word, therfore to deuiie any toote 
of locer mealure then of three times was to them but 
ftiperHuous; becaufe all aboue the muuber of three are 
but compounded of their inferiours. Omitting therefore 
to Ipeake of thefe larger feete we lay that ot all >mur 
feete of three times the Dadill is moft vfuall and ht tor 

our vuIluu- meeter, moft agreeable to the eare, 7 

if VC ovRM-lade not your verfe with too luany ot them but 
here and there enterlace a lam/ms or lome other toote 
of two times to glue him grau.tie and ftay, as in this 
quadrein Trimeter or ot three mealures. 

Render ai^./Jne mie Ilhertle 
thid set your eaptuie freej 
(i/orlous Is the -eu'lurie 
Cunquerdurs life 'ivith lenltte 

Where ye fee euery verle is all ot a mealute, and 
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vnegali in number of fillables: for the fecond verfe i*: 
but of fixe liliabies, where the reft are of ei^^ht Hut the 

D„a,h a peece, whieh abridge two fillablea' i„ eiierv 
verfe; and to maketh the longelf euen with the Ihortel/ 

ome mjiilable becommeth to peece out an other Jonoe,- 
foo^te then another word doth : for in place of \>'e>Ider^ if ve 

dr^eTh- fheZ)tn?//,and ofnecefritw» 

K ‘ r to be a verfe Iambi, of foure feet 

ecaufe [re/p/er] is naturally a Troebens & makes the hrlt 
wo times ot a ^e7.7. is a & ilJ 

s p ace could not polTibly haue made a plealant \iadt/ 

Line irS wi],^frnk-’tfe't b^ut1t^>'th'ey 

but to Mdon aT^’rt &'’lr to Tnl 

opy & curtom haue authoritie to do fpeciaily'in'an o'f"" 

oflanguage as the Poet hath wittily’ rLemiredt tuj 

^»e» ;.e«et ur«,r/»« „/ j!V'tr„,a lo^„e„di. 

m.. mfd^'Llng ;Tfer''^h;’s "lltt f 

ten fillables, ^ Pentameter and of 

m/M holy grauo {al„s) who,, fepukher 

defedfiue for not wcU^ fo ^ feemes odde and 

'-iut,, iur nor vveJi obieruinp- the nofi^r-oi 

euerv word *-U’ i i i ^ natural accent of 

a^^d 

drawing another lillable in the beginning into a 
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D„ml, this word \_holy-] being a good [P,>r,V/n«] & very 

well feruinc the turne, thus, _ ^ . 

rill at holie grdue d las -zvlidt Jtt sepulcher. 

Which verfe if ve pcrufe throughout ye (hall hnde him 
after the firft dacltl all Trochaick & not laynhu, nor 
anv other foot of two/times. But perchance it >e wou 
kerne vet more curiom, in place ot thefe toure Trocheus 
It mio'ht induce other feete of three times, as to make 
the three fillables next following the dadlih the foo 

la,nph„,u,cer^ the bft word [yp«A/ier] ‘'p h”* 
i,rJ«s-\ Icauins the other m.dle word tor a \_L,.> bus\ thus. 

•J . _ w 1 — 7 r A £.. t f X 11 / r It 


iriullhilie trJue .? /<« i^hal pt sepukher. 


If ve aske me further why I make [awA,,] firft long & 
after 1 ort m one verfe, th that I tatished you before 
?hat it is bv rcafon of his accent iharpe in one place and 

I!:'icer 

L^.uCthe'flafaccermore^^^ 

' id^lfolU^^oUri & th« 

t-p^'on' tt'etdtcv'tViriowdly & notorlouily as 

b'v all our exclaniatimis vied ^ 

ItT;™ Ji" 

verv often but not ni.iny m "p '"-';'': ;; ’ 

I-r,// w.ivic th.U in prpnpnj ih.hudu UJ, 

Shed (defers teares -vpou I 
Th'eudute to life dejlrot er oj all knuU 
If dnw rous faith ni an hart TV_/tMv/o/ 
iunc old dcere ene mx mv jroicard majhi. 

The furl ous goue In his moj\ ra gmg . 
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And many moe which if ye would not allow for dadih 
the verfe would halt vnlelle ye would feeme to helps 
It contraft.ng a lillable by vcrtue of the hymre Synerefts 
which I th.nke was neuer their meanine/nor in deeds 
would haue bred any pleafure to the ears, but hindred 
the fiowing ot the verfe. Howiocuer ye take it the d.tdil 
IS commendable inough m our vulgar mcetres, but moft 
pJaufibJe ot a 1 when he is founded vpon the flags, as in 
efe comicall verles fliewing how well it becommeth ail 
noble men and great perlonages to be temperat and 
modeft, yea more then any meaner man, thus./ 

Le/ nu nolnlitie riches Or heritage 
Honour^ Or empire Or edrthlie dominion 
Breed in yOur head dnie peeuipi OpiniOn 
That ye may safer duOuch dnie outrage. 

And in this diflique taxing the Prelate fymoniake 
ftanding all vpon pertedl dadi/s. ^ 

Now manie hie money puruey prOmotion 
tor mony mooues any hart to ^deuotion. 

But this aduertifement I will giue you withall that 

to^iehVa^'d"'?”" together ye make your m’ufike 

o light and ot no folemne grauitie fuch as the amorous 

very doiefu 1 or pafPonate as the afleaions of loue en- 
orce in which bufines ye muff make your choife of 

m'"w-trT O'" them that ye can not refufe 

to diffolue and breake them into other feete by fuch 

^eanes as it fliall be taught hereafter: but chiefly in 

verfrik^fh- ? t^^t ye finifli not your 

as rejiitution] remuneration 

chode of r " ^ 
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erue moft fitly for euery foote, or elfe he Ihoulde haue 
Jwaies a little calender of them apart to vie readily when 
^e fhall neede them. But becaule in very truth Tthinke 
hem but vaine & luperffitious obferuations nothing at 
1 furthering the plealant melody of our Knglifii meeter 
leaue to fpeake any more of them and rather wifir the 
antinuance of our old maner of Poe fie, fcanning our 
-re y 1 lables rather than by feete, and vfing moft 

hTch" ^veTl Tr & fometime the Trochatke 

en ^ daai/I keeping preciiely our iymphony or rime 

ithout any other mincing meafures, which an idle 

uentiue head could eafily deuile, as the former ex- 
apJes teach. 


CHAP. JKHI. [A'/^/J] 

)/ y^ur -verfes per/ed and defePliue, and that -which ,he 

cdl/ed the hiilje foote^ 

.e Greekes and Latines vfed verfes in the odde flllable 
kke Caialec-Jicke and cdcata- 

their We meafure 

• and fol;- n ‘"u of the 

? fpecially in the rimes of Sir Thomas Wiat 

ncl AZ °T °/ otiginall. made firft by 

^ets Jr^etrarcha: as thefe ^ 

Like ^nto thefe^ inimeafurable mountaines / 

6o ts my paineful/ life the burden of ire: 
ror hte be they^ and hie is my defire 

And I of teanes, and they are full offounlaines. 
ere in your firft fecond and fourth verfe, ye may find a 
^oe if b fitft wilf feeme 

dLcZfL ''’-f ‘■‘I'^bles, [t>i ttie t.-] 


IIIJ 
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THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE 

in our old rimes, this odde ftllable rfTvtfc 

the begrnning aud 

tht'Tdde'niS’bt’m ?urm:ft::s“^ot the halfe 

by ^'“ft mS ir“’anS nol d^Se or fuper- 

flous; our odde fillab tuDDreft by the flat accent, 

but is in a maner drown „,,aFble and by that meane 

the odde verfe »mes a moft^to be ^an eu 

mans hearing. Th ^ t therefore they gaue 

fuch odde finable, '^bereloeue he Ml the lha P 
and made by him a notorious paule as in tmsp 

mi mi hi refcrthhs attdmen ipse ve nu 

Which in all make flue v^^ofThe 

Pentameter. We in our vulgar haue not the 

like, halfe foote. 


O 


CHAP. A7/i- 

OJ .he hre.,ki,., yo..r hpUMe. uWp 

tt IS to Pc L/Cil. 

But whether ye furtcr 

by hisaccent or by iHsm . 1 >. 

C tof;f;tnte,/ imdliil tuue\vi,l aypeare the felft 

( 1 to ) 
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l^rric .>:ii urul ouL/nt ,wt rr, t.c aircrcd ;.v .>ur rn.ikcTs, 

’.nlclfc It t,c -.vhc !u.h li;.4r>:c 4 .;,...vcJ t., r,c ...rMmon 

fft t\K(j ji.ia:>ic^ trntivr. 


cxtrdApfii 


r • 

• « 


r . ir^ 


I hr nrll 1^, u L'.x. i !p ,:i,u , thr :r.„r.J a 

4Mcl If the latiic worJe^ [.c broken thus it is not lo 
plcuJanr. 

tn €X irt.irrte Je fire 

t.ch^us r.h liii-ihlr retaynin- ihil hi. former (luantities. 

• nJ alwaic. ve mull haue re^arJ to the Iwcetenes of the 
meetre lo u. if v,.ur uorj p A/nV.v//e uouIJ not found 

Xfhv' 'he non.e breukc him, 

hnh w rnav e.ilnv doo bv mlertirm here and there one- 

^ur " I amon^ vour p A/nVurVe., or by ehaunu.n^ 
vour v ord into another pu.e then where he loundes 
nplealanrlv, and [.y brcakint:, turnc a [r..Jieui to a 

or i.ontrari\,v lie; a. thus: 

// :e : u/.V/. u>:.iir ht'j] m .uftuinei 

.n^.s hi.,^ f^-riJ: th^;\rir^j}f.unuUnts 

iwc' r;r" a; ■" "<» 'o 

iwccte and harmonieall as the i.imiuque, thus: 

:u 7 < lif unJer htfjl mZuntutnes 
'.V ^ .n/s irUp^JZrth the jatrej}Jountutnei. 

All which verics bee now become u,mbtcque by break 

Rejllefff ,s jh.e hfart tn his deferes 
Kausng after that reaf.n doth dente. 

hich being turned thus makes a new harmonic. 

The reftlejfe heart, renttes his old deferes 
^iy rautHg after that reafon doth it deny. 

( * 3 * ) 



THE ARTE OF ENGLISH POESIE 
And following this obferuation your meetres being 

builded with pdyftllables will fall diuerfly 

fome to be fpondaick, fome iambick, others dablilick.o er 

and of one mingled with another, as m th.s 

verfe. Ueaute ts the burden of Princes tre 

The verfe is trochaick, but being altered thus, is 

iambicque.j 

Full heauie is the paife of Princes tre 

And as Sir Thomas Wiat fong in a verfe wholly 
Jhlk^i<s the wordes do beft lhape to that foote 

by their naturall accent, thus. 

Farewell loue and dll thie Idwes for euer 

And in this ditty of th’Erle of Surries, palT.ng fweete 

and harmonicall: all be lambtck. 

When raging loue with extreme paine 

So cruelly doth flraine my hart. 

And that the teares like fluds of ratne 
Be are witneffe of my wofull fmart. 

Which beyng difpofed o.herwife or ny broken, would 

m‘'lhif;e?ir:h;ir’e they feme we,. 

to make him iambicque, but not troclumk. ^ 

God graunt this peace may long endure 

uerfion, as to accent them thus: 

God graunt-this peace-may Ibng-endure, 

And vet if ye will aske me the reafon, I 

Sn'd m Ihit relellrre ye haue 

( 132 ) 
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whole words hijjillable vnbroken, that niaintaine (In 
realon of their accent) fundry feete, yet Roinq- one with 
another be very harmonica!!. 

Where ye fee one to be a trocheus another the nnuhu^ 

and lo entermingled not by eleftion but by conrtraint 

ot their feuerall accents, which ought not to be altred, 

yet comes it to palTe that many times ye mufl: of necefTitie 

alter the accent of a fillable, and put him from his natural) 

place, and then one fillable, of a word />e/v/?//u/Ve, or one 

word monofillab/e, will abide to be made fometimes lomr 

ometimes fhort, as in this (^uadre\>ie of ours playd m 
a mery moode. ' ' 

Gene 7ue mine ozvne bud vcben I do defire 
Geue others theirs, and nothing that is mine! 
I\orgiue mb that, zvherto all "men aspire 
Then neither gold, nor fair e -ivomen nor zvine. 

Where in your firfl yerfe thefe two words rGiiel and 
verfl T '■-> the third 

playes with thefe two claufes of fundry relations rGne 
we] and [giue others] fo as the monofiilable \me] bmne 

as when he hath no fuch refpeft, as in this oufs 

we ereje reprdue 

Meeke minds JhouId excufe not dccufe. 

[/.if JuimrThk’'(f l-'^Prooue.l the fillable 

k irfone n alf"«t.rally 

uotn as It were n eke another, and haue a certaine extra 

=■"> h<=houeth to remoue the ftarpe' 
accents from whence they are moft naturall, to plafe 

( 133 ) 
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them where the nlcke may be more exprefly difcouered, 
and therefore in this verie where no fuch implication is, 

nor no relation it is otherwile, as thus. 

If \-e reproue tny' confliuuie 
i zi'i/l excufe rou curtejly. 

For in this word [reprooue'] becaufe there is no extra- 
ordinarv fence to be inferred, he keepeth his ^^arp 
accent vpon the fillable [pree/.e] but in the former verfes 
becaule^hev feeme to encounter ech other,_they do 

therebv merite an audible and '^Of 

thele maner of nicetees ve flial hnde in mam places of 
our booke, but fpecially where we treate ot ornament 
vnto which we referre vou, failing that we thoug goo 
to fet down one example more to lolace vour oundes 
vith mirth after all thele fcholaflicall preceptes, which 
\n not but brino with them (Ipeciallv ^o Courtiers) much 

tedioufnefle, and lo to end. In o- 

loue he bare to their perlons or liking he had to the r 
pk-afant readv witts and vtterance. 

Court one P lrw.^n an honefl plaine man ot the ccmintn, 
hm 1 ich- -ind hailing a fuite to the king, met bv chaiince 

with one P/ i/i’i-, a louer of wine and a merrv companion 

i„ Court and praied liim in that he was a flranger th. t 

ccorke to ovt his iuite. and who were mofl m credit 
tauour about the king, that he might 

. tu'f -In.ia k- fonu- good done 
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brings hirn^ into a place where behind an araas cloth 

hee himfede fpake in manner ot an Oracle in theie 

meeters, for lo did all the Sybils and fothlaiers in old 
times p;iue their anlwers. 


2o//r hejl re.av to n-nrkt—and niarke >nv ^vi.rd< 
A or money: >ior 

Nor iUiy: 

A or ■zcee?ncn, hut zreenu'u l'e<irc rhe hell. 


:ce//. 


Po/emon wiff not what to make of this doubtfnll 
ipeach Sc not being lawtull to Importune the oracle 
rnore then once in one matter, concevued in his head 
the plealanter condruction, and flacke to it: and hauim. 

m ^^^'-■’■dhfeene yeares old 

o his daughter, that could very well behaue her I'elfe 

in countenance Sc alio in her lannuapry, apparelled her 

brought her to the Court, where 

met him, and recommended his daughter to the I ords 
who perceiuing her great beauty and other good parts’ 
brought her to the King, to whom Hte exhibited 

fathers fupphcation, and found fo great fauour in his 

ye as without any long delay die obtained her fute 

at his hands. Po/en,on by the diligent follicitino- of his 

NNN'"'' gat a good'reward 

conftrue'd^^L”'‘^“T/°’ oracle had bene 

credit by the fuccelTe, for euery waies it would haue 
thT fute ^ o''''’ PoP>nons daughter had obtayned 

accent and Ortographie of thefe two wordes “Cl and 
[w«OTe„] tor being deluded founds [,; or neere 

^i-‘dcd fori" 

ferld I’ll n 

lerued all turnes and Ihifted himfelfe from blame not 

orodC^^VK'' Rattlemoule who in the warres 

proclaimed betweene the foure footed hearts, and the 

^ 135 ) 
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t wira fit itaf s 

tit 

1_l/*\/^lrinO’ too. 


FINIS. 
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THE THIRD l^.OOKE. 
OF ORXAMEXIE 


CHAP. I. 

Of Oruunient Poeticii//. 

As no doubt the eood proportion of anv thin" doth 
greatly adorne and commend it and right id our late 
remembred proportions doe to our vul"ar Poefie: fo is 
there yet requifite to the perfcclion of this arte, another 
maner of exornation, which rerteth in the fafiioning of 
our makers language and Pile, to fuch purpofe as it mav 
slight and allure as well the mynde as the care of the 
hearers with a certaine noueltie and ftranse maner of 
conueyance, difguifmg it no litle from the ordinarv and 
accuftorned: neuertheleffe making it nothing the more 
vnleemely or misbecomming, but rather de'center and 
more agreable to any ciuill eare and vnderftandinR. And 
as we fee in thefe great Madames of honour, be they for 
perfonage or otherwife neuer fo comely and bewtifull 
yet d they want their courtly habillements or at leaifwife 
uch other apparell as cuftome and ciuilitie haue ordained 
to couer their naked bodies, would be halfe afhamed or 
greativ out of countenaunce to be feen in that fort, and 
perchance do then thinke themfeiues more amiable in 

fuppofe of hikes or tyflewes & colfly embroderies, then 

apnTre?^T^° >yloth or in any other plaine and fimple 
ppc ell. Puen lo cannot our yulgar Poefie fhew it felfe 

either gallant or gorgious, if any lymme be left naked 
fuch^aYmT"^ and coulours, 

trom the common courfe of ordinary/fpeach and capacitie C 

( l?7 ) 
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.f the vul-ar iudeement, and yet being artificially handled 
lift needes veld it much more bewtie and commenda¬ 
tion. This ornament we ^3 Z it^wLe 

and coulours that a Poet fetteth vpon his language by 
arte as the embroderer doth his ftone and per , 
payments of gold vpon the ftuffe of - 

^oui^uls vpon his tatle of pourtraite^ V/fTwelllj in 

aiSSS'fSHfS 

li^oportion, and in places mod aptly to be beftowed. 

CHAP, JI. 

H,nv o,„- tcWttvr /pc,„/,.n p»/'«e o„gh- to he fipranue, 

, J if L he JL ,re.nly J.f^r.ue .he e.n.fe nvd 

f„rpefe of .he [pecker and eenter. 

But as it hath bene alwayes 

ef^e"m?d^.S^^ 

t I ) 



in thn ;ir(| \c,i: 


OF 1 

^rre from all cinilifie. [ renienu:>er in tiu- anr \ oi 
^eenes Maries ra.gne a Kni-hf or YorkJhnv was rho!en 
ipeidccr ot the Parliamerit, a pood ocndetnan and xvne, 
in the affaires ot his /hire, and not vniearned in the iawes 
or the Realnic, but as weii tor fonie hu k <h^'his tta-rb, as 
tor want ot lanpuape no- thine wel! Ipoken, which at 
that time and _bufmelle \vas moff hehooircili tor him to 
haue bene; this man after he had made his Ora.fion to 

courle to be done at 
the fir ff affembiy ot both houles; a bencher ot'the Temii’e 

both well learned and very eloquent, retm-nine from the 

Parliament houie asked another eentiemarrhis t'rcnd 

ow e liked M. Speakers Oration : maw cjuoth th'other 

me thinks I heard not a better alehouie tale told this 

euen yeares. This happened becaule the ymod old 

nnbft^ no difference betweene an OVation or 

iblike Ipeach to bc dcliuercd to th’eare of a Princes 

Maieffie and ffate ot a Realme, then he would haue 

done of an ordinary tale to be told at his table in the 

countrey, wherein all men know the oddes is very rmeat 

And though graue and wife counfellours in thelrkon- 

fultations doe not vfe much fuperffuous eloquence and 

rcholift.c',ir;hir"'“.“" n,uchd,.,nife d] 

mn d ie- "f■ >'«f "1 'uch a cafe as it mav be 

gnd as this Parliament was) if the Lord Chanceiour of 

fnefl!r1,°'^ Archbifhop of Canterbury himfelfe were to 
fppke, he ought to doe it cunningly and eloouentlv 
which can not be without the vfe of figures: and ncuer- 
thelelTe none impeachment or blemiHr' to the grauitie of 

bene conuerfant with their fpeaches made in the Pari, 
menthoufe & Storrechamber. From avhofe lippes I haue 

toen'f PpPYh"’®'’'' naturall doquence 

all IS as It ,s handled, and maketh no matter wtoether 
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,he ftme eloquence be "f-f' 

»;i;:su 35 35 ^,-rs.r. 

aUvcll an old man as a -soi * a "oleader alVell as a 

:.u^:-v-'."urr' hirlo;. ';nd'"..ing ns be. 

doth not beconte ,uptU , „,edlocrltie, feme to 

Icrue to work m exi-tU , 

uravie purpoles,^ iome vp affe^lons, fome 

brict, ,,od thefe common defpiters 

; ,d"ht beu '^ well vied whether it come bv naturemr 

hv arte or Iw extOei , ,• hhen /r/c’>///,7 fwn hdhet 

hjrnorants ot whom it is ru X,ord Keeper 

e;'//n- bi his gallerv 

sir V- /' /.o- b: tound him litt ng n , T 

■ the upus o,- I-'-;'-;;,;;;;!"!! 

'"■thfhlVbs «ler'rf,,e« i-'nollnd to breed, and one 
IbtVtoved as nrueh in learned 

""'"'t'! I TioWe svomaiidf the Cot.rt, being in great 

l.uiour about 1 uhieh bv luiirter opinion 

. i, ,\ien;ie^ his trieiid) that 
t hleai; hrn, Ipeake 11. hisoivii eaule 
„ ivmp lilp t ; aduerlaries report: C.pl 

‘h-- -'’V lie h is t,i leife for me to talke ivith, Irt 

the Knmht iigaine, h. t , nvile nvm ? d'his was 

''^t iv w\tVlitI pei-uerle, an'd not dilpoied 
llhdl^Jmheimtfbvhearin'realoii.ivhie.me othet 

( 1X0 ) 
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r!'! 


XVX‘11 


can lo well beafe into the iL'n<M\uit Inehi e- 
ipoken and eloquent man. .Atul 1 h\..iu:c I ,ira. i,■ 
waded into this dlieourk- of eloqueiKo and Imurmiue 
ipeaches, 1 will rdl you mhac h.uyned on a time nn- 
being prelent when eertaine Doer.>urs ,,t rlw emii liw 
wt^e heard in a litigious wuile betwixr man and Ins 
wife: before a great Magiltrat who (as tluw .an ted rh ,t 
knew him) was a man very well learned a.nd uraue, but 
fomewhat lowre, and of no platii'ible ytteranee; the 
gentlemans chaunce, was to iav: mv [.oi\l the llnohe 
woman is not lo much to blame as her lewde abbettotirs 
w'ho by violent perlwalions haue lead her into this wilful- 
neffe. Q^oth the ludge, what neede I'ueh eloquent termes 

replied, doth vour I.ordlhip 
miflike the terme, [xv./cv;/] me thinkes I Ipeake it to 

^reat purpole: for I am lure Ihe would neuer haue done 

It, but by force of perlwalion; & if perlwafios were not 

very violent to the minde of man it could not haue 

if large, 

m^Med I as the' gentlenua 

highly commended death the difpatcher of all euils- as 
a great number of his hearers deflroyed themfelues 
ome with weapo, lome with poyfon, others by drowning 

mLytT be rid out of t"his vale of 

the T ^ beared leaft many moe of 

fwafiom ifT"" mifcarled by occafion of his per- 

anTn"(^‘m ’ ^^ratour fhould auoyde^the countrey, 

o hmple myndes m Ipeciall, I referre it to all mens 
udgements that heare the ftory. At leaff waies, I finde 
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.his opinion, contirnied by a pretie deuife or embleme 
\ .V 1 u -innus allcaL^eth he law in the pourtrait of 

' ' fhln ihc Ci'tie of Marfeills in Prouence; where they 
h : 1 fidrlied i inbe old man w.th a long chayne tyed 

'■ ' ho liLd a fmr; of and feemed to be drawen to 
him"b“the force of that chayne faftned to his tong, as 
who would lay, by force of h.s 

not as man) men ^ 

which tote" beco’mmeth hory ^^emdleffe 

Oa^by 7nd m“ iblT^bring's eTperlence expermnee 
bnngeth "plX^x^fe td cuftomelath w 

EilrfhenanTottoforeJ^^^^^ 

tions of importance wne perfwafion is no 

l:,i:Tqmfite t^n fpeach tt for in grea^purpofes 

“yttm\"^rTet^:s“tou"rnrbaihe to^ fay more of 

this Poeticall ornament./ 




CHAP. HP 

Ho^v 

I^-^Tthaa^reVndy by a^oodly^outward fhew fet vpon 

rf'L"h"wries & fpeac^es tnwardly work.ng a (lirre t< 

( laa ) 
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the mvnde: diar hrll qualitie the (ireeks .ailed /• 

A ’f Ucueth a u^n■inu^ iurtre 

and light. This latter fhe\- called !:>>n--u> <>kc;-..e, he- 

caufe It wrought with a (Irono and vertuous optn-afi<,n- 

and figure breedcTi them both, tome leruiim to muj 

glolle onth_ to a language, fome to ueue it eCiiea.ie bv 

fence, and lo by that meanes lome of them lerue th’e ire 

onelv, fome ierue the conceit onelv and not th’can-- 

here be of them alfo that ferae both turnes as comm'd 

feruitours appointed for th’one and th other purpofe 

^^hich fha be hereafter Ipoken of m place: but heciule 
we haue a leaged before that ornament is but the c.ood 
or rather bewtiful] habite of languaym and fliJe "and 
figuratiue fpeaches the inffrument wherewith we bu’rnifli 
our language falhioning it to this or that meafure and 
proportion, whence rinally refuJteth a lono- and con 
tmuall phrafe or maner of writing or fpeach, which wc^ 

then oVTirTaffr^-^f;-of language, 


CHAP. 1111. 

Oj Language. 

r„'d eC c"1-,^ “ 

Celts with iounds and voyces diuerfihed 

3 efides an excellent ^ ^ong throte, 

noredifciplinableand imitatiue'^th^'^^^ maketh him 

hen as .o the/fo^e and asa.on 
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Handing, dc aLctpted ^ receaueth none allowed 

Httle, as It were all which matters, 

that ‘.reepe a on %^^lv bookes of the 

^ve haue mor . ^ EneliHa tons. Then when 

1 «,■ language ime.ne '^0 our cafe 

or .uaker rvritep be u or Lp.p, ^ 

IS the vulgar h,ng > ^^ fneach of that people: 

countrey it is called T this day the 

the Greekes terme it p Q,jeil of the Normans 

Norman Engliih. Betoie e q Britifla, which 

H was the Angled--- ,,Hers 

amrmetheLormlK Wo This part in 

as tho> ae no \ heedvlv looked vnto, that 

our maker oi K ^ ^ ^ eountrey: 

it be naturall, puic,ancltt ,vhich is Ipoken m 

the kmss Court, or in the good ort 

the land, then in the '--A^^^^;^'^/;^;;;J;Ue'iake, o^Tt 
townes, where j'peeuilk affeGa- 
in \ nluerIltle^ hei e . e p , 1 inhumes, or hnallv, 

'"T"^'ldh\ illum oi-corner of a'Uealme, where is 
,n any yplandilh Mlla^^L vnciuitl people’, neither 

„„ ,-,Grt but ot poore j; carter, or 

lhall he follow the ^ thoindr he be inhabitant or 

other ot the mteiiom , pp Rcalme, tor 

g,,a in .ho y'y;;y,{::;G\,d,Kl,;rhvrtrangc accents 
-- better brorr^ht'yp fort, luch 

Cbau::TonlbrJl.^.nunluc,-tbc,.,urea,the,ca:^^^ 

( 1X4-) 
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fhall not tollow pjozcnuui nor (.ioi::e:r nor Py.ipitt 

nor yet C/uiuccr, tor their iang-uage is now out ot vie 
with vs: neither lhall he take die'ternics of Norfhern- 
men, Inch as they vie in davlv talke, whether they be 
noble men or gentlemen, or of their bell clarkes all is 
a matter: nor in eriett any Ipeaeh vied beyond the riuer 
ot I lent, though no man e:in deny but that theirs is 
the purei l^ngliili Saxon at this dav, vet it is not io 
Courtly nor lo currant as our Southc'rne Engdilh is, no 
more IS the tar Wefterne mas fpeach: ye (hall therfore 
take the vluall ipeach ot the Court, and that of London 
and the Ihires lying about l.ondon within lx. myles, and 
not much aboue. I lay not this but that in euerv Ihvre 
ot England there be gentlemen and others that'lpeake 
but Ipecially write as good Southerne as we of Middlelex 
or burrey do, but not the common people of euery (hire 
to xvhom the gentlemen, and alfo their learned clarkes 
do tor the niolf part condefcend, but herein we are 
already ruled by th’Englifli Diaionaries and other 
bookes written by learned men, and therefore it needeth 
none other direction in that behalfe. Albeit peraduen- 
ture lome Imall admonition be not impertinent, for we 

nde in our Enghni writers many wordes and Ipeaches 

Id 'ome many inkhorne termes 

and brought in by men of learning as preachers 

‘ Ichoole^maflers: and many ftraunge termes of other 
anguages by becretanes and Marchaunts and trauai- 
ours and many darke wordes and not vfuall nor well 
ounding, though they be dayly fpoken in Court. Where- 

that Ma'fh Y 1?“*^ '’fb P”-' 

s choife be good. And peraduenture the writer 

vrff ' 'hen any oth^r" 

ftraunge and vnaccuEomed wordes and bor- 
owed trom other languages: and in that refpea him 
felfe no ni^eete Magilfrate to reforme the fame errours 
in any other perfon, but fince he is not vnwilling to 
acknowledge his owne fault, and can the better tell how 
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POESIH 


i 11 r- fn s ' - 

h,„, .-..e 

1,,1,,,-c “'’y th'author ,n this prcfent 

;;;:;:r het. .pshe 

which i-ert either HI Iccnte or ^na> ^ 

nc-cclh.nhc that /-y;'''-^?''';-V h-itt b'"' 

< /,.,wr„//r or els neither ,„d a handi- 

biitin rlieir places. a naan o cleanlv a hieech as 

crafts man, which had not “^V>Xs\or owed of 

rlae other A/.nwwfww,.. in ^ 

the Sp^oiiiird and ‘ -p^ed with the affaires 

of Court: and fo tor h.s ■°»y^;;;;'b';”fi; = :;";cvhona this is 

,s) may be “‘■bepted amonp C f 

, eciaiiv j^^-^rword (,„.,.u,. d-h^f ) t--' 

Maior-do.no, the i a (Lord Stezi'ard.j 

fauouredly, or the ng an . . j^- evord MdUr- 

But me thinks tor my °P acceptable tha 

any of the reft, other but at 

this day vfuall ,n Court and wnh all g 

and cannot finde an g bene fo wel: bicaufe 

haue raid a "tan poht.que, ha^nm ben^ ^ 

in trueth that had bene furueyour of cluihtie 

cluil perfon. m-o?,; mimfter rSZfeher m the 

than ciuil, & a pubhq Condutd! a French word, 

ftate. Ye haue alfo th.s b,all, it foundes 

fomewhat more than ^rd Oeading)^ F 

onely to the f? j^an therefore more propei 

boy Ihould leade a ^ J^^ia of whole armies; yi 

to the cale when he laiae, 

( 14.6 ) 
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hnde alfo this word L/iowe, taken from the C.reekes, vei 
leruing aptly, when a man wanteth to exprelle lo much 
vnles It be in two words, which furpimlaea' to auoide 
we are allowed to draw in other words lingie, and almuch 
lipnihcatiue: this word is borrowed of the 

l.atine and hrench, but to vs brought in firlf bv fume 
Noble-mans .Secretane, as I thinke, yet doth fo well 
erue the turne, as it could not now be ipared: and many 
more like ylurped Latme and hrench words: as, d/e/eeA, 

nuthodi^all, pLuation, fundti;,!, .tjjuhtinn^, refint^nr ,07>i- 

pcndious, proltxe, pgiv-attuc, tnueigle. A terme borrowed 
of our common J.awyers. uuprcjjhn, alfo a new terme, 

hh rnk matter, and more than our 

latglilh word. I hele words, ■’lumeroftlce, wetrt- 

oA/, /nm;;;.y;n-u//, but they cannot be refufed, fpeciallv in 
this place for defcription of the arte. Alio ve hnde thele 

indtg>dne, which I cannot 
wfth [whatfoeuer fault wee hnde 
tmfnrh Id wanteth wordes 

yee haue vnworthmelfe; and for penetrate, we mfy fa^ 
/erne, and that a hrench terme alfo, or broche, or Lte^ 
into with violence, but not fo well founding as penetrate 

d' d'd’ darki iL, that 

termel in dlaH are fcholafticall 

borrowed out ot the Latin and French, were not fo wei 

°"tor ef ''''''' <»r./«r,e»r, for bold: 

"here ^ 

Multa renafeemur qu^ iani ceaJere cadent q, 
nunc funt m honore -vocabuia ft -volet vfus 
Unem penes aa.tn.um ejl V v.s V Lrtna tcLend, 

( I-t7 1 
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Wh.ch 1 haue thus englUlted, but nothmg wth fo good 
UUKO, not lo btiefly as the Poet wrote. 

“ M.„„ Jhffl ->n/e 

ind fuch CIS noli' bene held m hteflprtje 
U-iU fall as fc^ft. ^hen vfe and cujlome 
n,ndi vmpiers of [peach Jor force and sktlL 


CHAP. T. 

Of sale. 

,u,e .s a coua.u,t & co^n^U phrase or «nour of 

Ipeaking and ex P properly to 

procelle ot the is of words ipeeches 

!rnv peece or member ot a forme and 

quahtie, manv ,,d\^ch as either he 

keepeth by skill, oi hold p, / .^ter into any other. 

not or peraduenture ‘ ^ ,^vere not one, 

^o we lav that aovyev ihle, nor 

nor Cejars y-’/."''7ior ^Euripides & Arijhphones, 

nor Erafnus and Budas^ .vritiiu- or fpeech Iheweth 
tinuall courle and manner ^vriters minde, more 

, ,„,;„,urer apl ^'"1-e.m ,hew, therefore 

there be that haue eallee , bis minde 

J:aractc>f tor man - pd fpeeches and lan- 

,s tempered and ^ trl^weils be the mettall 

.,flusnunde....Knus n . u 

woole ot us « ,he rate. Moll .oo.t 

intrieate, or tithe, es ile • e^^t phiftoHwmx is to certaine, 

lav that not an\ one pt j . nyore 

to tudge a utaus ^,,„„er of Ipeeeh 

Uluredly in mine opinion. In his d.t, It 
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and ordinary writijiyr. 

Ipeech and Idle is yraue: if liydrt-headed, his Idle and 
language alio light; it the ndnde be haus^ditie and hoate, 
the Ipeech and idle is alio vehement ami Idrrino: it it 
be colde and temperate, the Idle Is alio very modeld it' 
It be humble, or bal'e and meeke, lo is all'o the lanyuaue 
and Idle. And yet [un-aduenture not altogether To, but 
that euery mans idle is tor the molt p;,rt according to 
t matter and lubiect ot the writer, or fo ought to be, 
and contormable thereunto. 'Idte agame may it be laid' 
as wel, that men doo chule their lubieAs .iJcordim- t<; 
the mettal ot their minds, he thertore a high minded 
man chuleth him high he lofty matter to write of. 'I'he 
bafe courage, matter bale & lowe, the meane he modelf 
mind, meane he moderate matters after the rate. How- 
lo_euer m be, we hnde that vnder thefe three principall 
coplexios (it I may with leaue lo terme the) high 
meane and bale ftile, there be contained many other 
humors or qualities of Ifile, as the plaine and oblcure 
through and Imoth, the tacill and hard, the plentiful! 
and barraine, the rude and eloquent, the Ifrong and 
feeble, the vehement and cold Ifiles, all which in their 

Vert ■’'r r '‘"d the good to be kept a,id 

b h t. ^ ggra'ly to htitic the llile decent & comelv 

hi, hd" °t to follow the natt.re of 

and lyt.e llile, and to hie matters, llile evther meane 
or bafp and to the bale matters, the meani or hie ftile 

ndhdndskidf'A'^’'' themleiucs 

nothing skiltull in their arte, nor hauing remard'to the S 

fordd'P-''--- of anfwrher -I-her . 

mill d front that errour, 

nd inb A'd d'g "'Woh matters be hi^ 

ind loftie, which be but meane, and which be low and 
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Irife to the intent the ftiles may be faftiioned to the 

and keepe their Je.on.n, and 

'"errrhjtrtfrir!- Tre ‘fpnr. ‘and "Lf the 

hh!:at\oT.hn:atw!ch'i“o ^ 

iht tyith a reafonabie q^Uhcation^^ 

hr.re'uih of fh “tre betrvix. the" frogs and the 

"‘'.^^I'sband^ini dt'fconries and the thepheards bu^ 

hereunto ferueth a «=>fon ..^nrv hmpk conce^ 

to that trifling poeme i '“p^,^3 vet to treat 

the moufe be ""I "^dd a th no hr euerv refpeed 

of warre is an high luhie^, and ^ ? .^Ucrhts on: and 

betwixt the balci i thev be but little creeping 

things, not pertea; beads, ^ ^ - manner of 

y,er.bing then .«ttne .nthna. 3.,^ 

lent gouernors and captaines it beaftes 

<,p .P?ach then ''’y^-'^^haVXm'p^teyn 

life or nature, and per,hail 1- ■ |.aembleth the 

;;h:rm jA^'chln'i^ilh':;^ 

ot any othci p< ^ when he came to iniinuate 

vied a (omewhat Iwelhng Ible whui h. .aim 

the birth oi .A/wo^//. ^ rn - il'niriivv bv hope and 

,s:£^„f.h^‘l::u:htrvuejx:::v.hei!inpite 

\ 
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and eftabliihnient thereoT in fhat iamilie: whereupon 
Z/rp///could do no lelie thcii to vie fuch manner <;i'ii-i]c, 
whatfo-/euer condition the poeme were of ;ind tlris was 
decent & no tault or liiemifh, to confound the temiors 
ot the Itiles tor that caule. ]>ut now when I renicnibcr 
nie againe that this (ibr I haue read it (orne- 

where) was conceiued by Oclcutiav thdsmrierour to be 
written to the honour of PoIIio a citizen of Rome, R of 

nobihtie, the lame was imlliked againe as an 
imphcatme, nothing decent nor proportionable to Pollto 
his fortunes and calling, in which reipeR- 1 mipht fav 
hkewiie the tide was not to be luch as if it had bene for 
the Rmperours owne honour, and thole of the bloud 
imp^ia , t en which lubieft there could not be amontr 
the Romane writers an higher nor grauer to treat vpon: 
lo can not be remoued from mine opinion, but Ifill 
me thinks that in all decencie the ftile ought to conforme 
with the nature of the fubieft, otherwife if a writer will 
e^e to obierue no decorum at all, nor paffe how he 
fafhion his tale to his matter, who doubteth but he may 

lilafff i'® f h ' & in the eraueft 

matters prate like a parrat, & finde wordes & phrafes 

ynough to ferue both turnes, and neither of them com- 
mendably, for neither is all that may be written of Kings 
and Princes luch as ought to keepe a high (file, nor fl] 
hac may be written ypon a Ihepheard to keepe the low^ 
or matter reported, if that^be of high 

of a kln"!^ "‘"I"'-' ^ delight 

dries o^rw / ^he ribau- 

of HpJ' i idlenes of Do 7 mtian^ & the riots 

ablffZbo f magnanimitie and honor! 

of Aurehus, and generally all that which concerned the 
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higheft tnd peace, anTother 

'"‘^''7" ^hrafls fentences, and figures, high, loftie, 
wordes, phrales, le ’portion: fo be the meane 

eloquent, & magm m P P ^ ^ fpeaches of 

matters, to be car.ed w.th »>' the bafe 

s;-rfriv;s£. 

CHAP. P'P 

Of the high, lo-iv, and meane fubiedl. 

The matters couched in 

writing, next to them noble gehs a 

of Princes, and the n lub- 

gjreateft aftaires o ''■'■ar ^-tePuered ouer to the Poets 
feaes, and theretore ie j either in diuine 

Hvmnuk & hilforwa ''' ^^e meane matters be 

laudes, or in bnonall \ . bulines, 

thole that cocerne meane J j houlholders 

of date nor ot warre, noi ' ! .^s of the ciuiUer 

p , tchall theconimon^onm 

and bettti toi t ^ artificer reruingman, yeomaii, 

doings ot the eomi ^ ^ iaUer, Ihepheard, 

groomo hus : homciv ralUirg, slegree and 

„ot the lelte '^"ue vc t^^^aHprailed, nor their loues, 
mar!::g«,''.'Pe^' eon,rafts and other bclnuuours, be 

" ( Is’) 
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like hi^ii nor oo vcy]uirc io Oe :ei 
filler bur euerv <'ne i:-) h‘> d 
niaoe that aii e^v/o/r’/ and hill 
^^iittcn in the hijjn inier a^M (^ < '“c ■•m ’ 

«*XXV.*S \ 4 i,VS ± ■ ! \ \ I 

and other connnon Pochc'; of ioln■^, ,ino iiuii mI 
the meane lliie, all p.iih,•■;!;] p-H-nU'- ! 

low and bale itiie, otherwile thev had be:u- \-rte-:\ 

proporeioned : likewise tor the lanw wiwV ionic idn'afo 
and lioures he oneiv peculiar ro tP,,;-, a::., . 
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declared more at larpe hereafter when wt ..mcc ,,, ipcaKt 
o hgure and [dirale; ailo lonie wol•de^ arv.i rpeathed pul 
lentenees doe become the hmi, itfc, tnat ooVof 1 
th other two. And contrariwile. a< ih.dlH’ laid 


»ev (*i 7 U' 


talke ot words and lentcnees: 


' " ^ w.hen we 


■■ .- . . V M>r4K' in fit' <1] 

niea.ure and concord, doe nor beleeme the hioh life- 
that well become the meane and io^v, as we haue laid 
jwa- kin^ ot .oncorp and meafure. Hut ocncrallv the 
high ftde IS diltcmced and made fo,,iiih .md ridiculous 
.> all wordcs artected. wumterfait, andi fluffed \ p, as it 
uert a \Mndbail carionno more L<-)unrenance then matter 
and can not be better relembled then to thoie midlommei' 
paoeantb in London, where to )r,ake the people wonder 
are let torth oreat and v^Hc (Ivants maivh.nu as .f thev 

liufred tu 1 ot browne paper and tow, ^^•hich the Ihreual 
bo.es vnderpeenno, do duilefulb- dilcouer and turne to 
a great denhon : alio all darke and vnaeeul}<mied wordes 

o ih n f & 'in''''- hold 

the mtr. iioht, or infamous cA vnlhamefall are to 
be accounted of the lame lort, for luch Ipeaehes become 
not lnnces, nor great elLues, nor them that write of 
heir doings to .dter or report and intermingle with the 

graue and weiehtie matters. tnt 


kuuit^ 
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CHAP. PH- 

Of figures andfigurntiue speaches. 

A • figures be the inaruments of ornament m euery lan- 
® ?o hTthev alfo in a forte abufes or rather trefpades 

f„"?,^:;ch. becatrfe the^^ f-‘J-dec:”; 

re'::“::S^A^V::he:,r.nde;dra.an|itbmm 

m. te‘':r:hrmo” 

vour Metaphot hut an inue - ■ diffimulation 

vour on^Ulle Ipeaklng 

bv common prouerbe or Adage callc 

n. errv skoffe called when 

Sareajnius: then bv ^j^^n bv Incredible 

comparh-on gy-V to muerple and appalT.onate 

(as 1 hnd written) to torb.d all . anne 

fpcaches to be vied betoi e p'j s„d wrefters 

„f fnrra.ne e^ yatrlmed a^e 'y'’yy,;y,,„,Phe began 

"'“-'r- "b'w’dmitAnd I'ilnlludL d- a lodge is 

This no dr.ubt d,, , ' itb or I’oet is 

lidcrocl: but lu thl^ '\nit\-\thor tor a picador, and 

:f;i:’:::;;!e:::mrk‘i:::;A'eypY;y^ py;;;- 

( 1 “^4 1 
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jn the eare of princely dames, yong' ladies, gentlewomen 
and courtiers, beyng all for the moft part either meeke 
of- nature, or of pleafant humour, and that all his abufes 
tende but to difpofe the hearers to mirth and follace by 
pleafant conueyance and efficacy of fpeach, they are not 
m truth to be accompted vices but for vertues in the 
poetical fcience very comendable. On the other fide, 
luch trefpalTes in fpeach (whereof there be many) as 
geue dolour and difliking to the eare & minde, by any 
foule indecencie or difproportion of found, fituation, or 
fence, they be called and not without caufe the vicious 
parts or rather herefies of language: wherefore the 
matter ''efteth much in the definition and acceptance of 
this word ^decorum] for whatfoeuer is fo, cannot iuftly 
be mifhked. In which refpeft it may come to paffe that 
what the Grammarian fetteth downe for a viciofitee in 
fpeach may become a vertue and no vice, contrariwife 
his commended figure may fall into a reprochfull fault: 
the beff and moft affured remedy whereof is, generally 
to follow the faying of Bias: ne quid nimis. So as in 

exceeding nor fhewing any 
if '"f f' G f *'" he cannot lightly do 

fpeciall regard to all circumflances of the perfon, place 
nme, caufe and purpofe he hath in hand, which being 
well obferued it eafily auoideth all the recited incon 
ueniences, and maketh now and then very vice goe for 
a formall vertue in the exercife of this Arte. ^ 


C//TR. Fill. 

Stxe points fet do^ne by our learned forefathers for a 
generall regiment of all good utterance be it by 

mouth or by zvriting. 

madi"^?? precife obferuation 

made of hguratiue fpeeches, the firff learned artificers 

of language con-/fidered that the bewtie and good grace 
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i:s;3 

F :k3s;v.K™a:= 

'f,,« ».v i.i'd ,1,., ,h.r. “h“,sr.v,!«“'.ss 

Secondly, that ,t they^aSed 

r'r“TWdlv"?hat'k were not tedtoufiv long, briefe 

„Tr^;en]iFus as the .natter ^^;Pbt beare w .ch they 

liuelv fc d.rnng, " ,h,t no vice could be 

appeareth by ' sing wiJhin the bounds of that 

committed ,1 ee hi; 

reftraint. But Ur, an u difficultle to know 

ceiued, there temavned a greater^^^^ ^.gyruaion, & 

what this proportion, , euer the more 

the red were, otherwile we could ''O' by’-" „ore 

reheued. It ''o'- aefcription lliould bee made of 

curious and P'^' ' ^ p-anlgrelTing or agreeing 

with- their laid generall P'-o'cr '"^’fpkch were 

fet'foorth hv the '’■•’'"P’^^pgures, and 1 
which it lhall bee Ipoken in then pkwcb. 

(.//.//'. LV. 

/ / //■ • { h-Gd-f 'H/'/ tiA/crrcwr./ M-e LmIuc^ inucntcd 

is ,,/fo r>!fonYd to doo vi hs -I'n/g.if. 
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to inuct any new name that thev liAed, and to peecc 
many words together to make of them one entire, much 
more fignincatme than the fmgde word. So amon<r other 
things did they to their hguratiue fpeechcs deu'ile cer- 
taine names. 1 he I.atmes came fomewhat behind them 
HI that point and tor want of conuenient fmirle wordes 
to expreffe that which the Greeks could do bv coblirw'. 
many words together, they were faine to vie the Greekes 

H r Oratours and 

good Grammarians among rhe Romaines, as bdvrv, 

ano, ^intihau & others Itramed themfelues to criue 

vet nothing lo'^apt 

and fitty. Ihe lame courle are we driuen to follow in 
this delcript.on, Imce we are enforced to cull out for 
the vie of our I oet or maker all the moll commendable 
_^ures. Row to make them knowen fas behoueth'^ 

either we mull do it bv th originall GreekVnamtT b.^ 

what lort"of R' h'’ ‘"V' ^ confider to 

what lorto Readers I write, cR how ill faring the Greeke 

m^thTl ati how 

mort the Ratines come to ex melle manie of the Greeke 

iiginals. I;inally, how wel our language ferueth to 

it no leiri'l f fp'hcation of them both, lliaue thought 

lawful!, yea peraduenture vnder licence of the 

be p feSe 

theTea;„:3bc^rR 

ho tjearned m the primitiue languanes if thev 

ppen to hit vpon any new name of myne (fo ridiculous 
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• ■ ^ mav moue them to laughter, let 

in their opinion) as that fuch names go 

inch perfons, originals, or els ferue better 

to the purpofe of the fig be 

referu.ng alwayes, py '“ , q, ^the tong; and 

vnplealant in our vulg . pleafe the 

tvh'^te .t than happen o‘he-.f=._^AaJ^ d ^ 

reader to ^hinke that bar y 

Englilh could be ^ound ^ h^pt 

if to auoid 't would haue appeared a little 

^ fit for clerkes theri for_ Courtie 

ftruaion this trauaile and put in none 

out both the Greeke and Lanne^na^^ ^nght'the rule of 

of our owne ^^wne, but no co^nuenient name 

the figure haue bene therfore expedient we 

to hold him m ^ his vulgar name, 

deuiled for euery hgure ^t " f orlginall with them; 

and to ioyne the the vulgar 

after that lort ^ ^h'o the authors owne pur- 

“ tJL-ht tr^afe'of a rude rrnrer. a learned and 

a Courtly Poet. 

A'- 

- .. 

And became our GTote pur pole Courtiers, 

and tor their pi mate other 

ditties ot plealure, t mi Epface as that which teachet ^ 

^ ( i5« ) 
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oi>^xami:n [' 

more combedome then tedious dochnncs and Ichollarb 
methodcs ot dikipiine, we haue in our owne euneeit 
deuiled a new and hranoe model] of th,s arte, hrter to 
pleafe the Court then the fehoole, and vet n<d x-nneeel- 

nXrT thendelues to beeonw .,)od 

makers m the vulgar, or to be aide to iudoe rd' other 

C"'' wheretore, intending to follow the eoude 
%vhich we haue begun, thus we lav; that though the 
language ot our Poet or maker belno p^.e ck : en 
cV not ddgraced bv Inch v.eious pam as hie be w 
betore remembred in the Chapter of lan^ua^.e be fulH 

on-pee^'' C"'- "'o^trnendable for the ord.nane Me 

arrayed m all Jus colours which tiuure can let vpon ,t 
thereto, e we are now turther to deternune of fn-ureJ 
n guratuie Ipeeches. h'i£,uiratiue Ipeeeh is a noueltie 
O anguage euidently (and vet not ablurdJv) ellr inL^'d 
Pom the ordinane habite and manner of our dav v t i^ke 

lubftance^,^EJbdHdf quTcknTtle^ffi^'' Pi'the'and 

fication, abrJdiemet dpfnint them, by ampli- 

whereupon^ kLedb, f 

Cally of^this Arm I ^ writte methodi- 

and'Latine haue for^md ^ 1^1° Greeke 

recond vpon the'^Poe^?'^ "P"" "-ly: the 

third vpo^n the OmT 1 Oratour indifferently: the 

figures doth feme ^ of 

g doth ferue th eare onely and may be therefore 
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r A r/*rnpc; thc COnCClt OHCly 

call«! J,.ru, vour „ot fenf.ble 

,,nii not th care, and ma; ^ 

nor VC, 'vntcnnous: your h,rd lor, 

as thc conceit and m, . - to full fentences, 

caufc not only they piop & pleafant numer- 

whole matter befides cc Ah p ^ .^e at mv new deuiled 

not but fome bulie that'l might with 

termes: ’ tPeir deads thefe words, 

better warrant ^^.pich the learned Gram- 

orthovr^tphicall or Aa//ub/t<. , . ^5 do importe 

as much as th other tha haue 

peraduenture I dem not necetlane; but with 

lome caufes taught thmu oMo^^n^ 

fouatlont uath bbe p-gf^oPch a'Vfcek.ng by 

With me writing m v p^t the Court; 

my nouelties ^11 old things foone waxe 

and delicate, the vulgar vneouthe as 

and Qj4Tke\ind Latine languages/pnmi- 

and'eudome allowed and o figures be 

with them. I hus then ‘ • p-^are bv found, accent, 

thofe which worke vtterance,'fuch as for that 

refpeawasca led b>ye^‘^ ^ poeme or 

And not oncly the ^ ^ pleafant and agrcab e 

hldoric may be made bv It felfe, and eueiy 

to thc eare, but alio cu ^.p^p,. plealant 

Pnple word this qualitie extendeth 

Iweetenede apart. And lo long 
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but to the outward tuning of the fpeach reaching' no 
higher then th eare and torcing the niynde little or 
nothing, It IS that vertue which the C,reeks call Knay^ui 
and is the office of the aiirnuUir figures to perfornie. 
Iherefore as the niembers of language at large are whole 
lentences, and lentences are compact of claufes, and 
claules of words, and euerv word of letters and iillables, 
lo IS the alteration (be it hut of a fillable or letter) much 

materiall totheloundand fweetenelfeofvtterance. W'here- 

fore beginning firfl at the fmallelt alterations which reft 
in letters and Iillables, the hrlt fortofour figures auricular 
we do appoint to lingle words as they Ive m language- 
the lecond to claules of fpeach; the third to perfit len¬ 
tences and to the whole malle or body of the tale be it 
poeme or hilforie written or reporteci. 


CHAP. XL 

OJ auricular figures apperteining to fingle voordes and 
working by their diuers foundes and audible tunes 
alteration to the eare onely and not the mynde. 

A word he heth m courfe of language is many wayes 
figured and thereby not a little altered in found, whfch 
confequently alters the tune and harmonic of a meeter 
ayo the eare. And this alteration is fometimes by 
adding fometimes by rabbating of a Tillable or letter to or 

^middle or ending 

or confounding their feuerall foundes, or by mifplacinf 
another ^r’ exchaunge of one letter fof 

g es of addition or lurplufe be three, videl. In^the 

beginning as to fay: /-doen,/for doon, endanger for 
danger, embolden, for bolden. ^ ’ 

In the middle, as to fay rentiers, for reuers meeterh 
for meetly, goldylockes, for goldlockes. ’ ' ’ 

( i6i ) 
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In th’end, as to fay \remembren\ for \rememhr^ 
l[poken-\ for I [poke]. And your figures of rahhate be 

as many, videl. r • r l ^ 

From the beginning, as to fay \twtxt for hetwixt\ 

r ^ainfdv for againefay:'] [ill for euill:'] 

From the middle, as to fay [^araunter ior parauenture^ 

poorety for pouerue-\ fouraignc for foueraigne^ tane tor 

^'""^Fro^i the end, as to fay [morne for morning] bet for 
better] and fuch like. 

Your fwallowina or eating vp one letter by another 
is when two vowefs meete, whereof th ones lound goeth 
into other, as to fay for to attaine t'attaine] tor [orro^ 

and /oF and 

Your difplacing of a fillable as to lay [defier tor defired] 

'B^^cklre^xchaunne of one letter or fillable for another 
as to lav euermare for euermore, -.crang tor ivrongtgould 
for ^old: fright for and a hundred moe, which be 

coiumonlv mifufed and llrained to make rime. 

Bv wrona ran.in- the accent ot a iiHable by which 
meane a Ihort fillable is made long and a long fiaort as 
to leey fuuerJine \ov foulrnine: grattous tor gi'atious: endure 

tor endure: Snlomon tor Sdlomon. wnrdes 

Thefe many waves mav our maker alter h ? 

and fomctinuf .t is done lor pleaU.rc to gu,e a better 

found, fometimes vpon Ydvit\'e be not 

rime But our maker mull take heed that he be not 

to bold Ipeciallv in exchange ot one letter tor another 

for vnlel e vluall Ipeach and cuftome allow it, it is . 

fnnllk'H importiinnec, 1 forbeare to gine them any vulgar 

\y\n\c. 
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ChJP. XII, 

Of Auricular figures pertaimug to Aaufes of fpeeJ; a.uj I, 

the-,)! evorkmg >io little alteration to the ea.re. 

As )our iingle words may be maiiv waics trashmirco 
to make the meetre or verfe more tunable and melodious 
fo alio mav. vour whole and entire elaufes be m luch 
ort contriued by the order ot their eonllruciioii as the 
re may receiue a certame recreation, althou<:h the 

that they reach no forder then the eare. d'o which there 
wi 1 appeare lome Iweete or vnlauery point to offer you 

dolour or delight, either by feme ^^Lident defffft ^ or 

fnS or dilorder, or immutation in the lame 

peaches notably altering either the congruitie ^raw- 

worke by°defeft Th’ Bn'of thole that 

/oe^lja ^an for [.ye yej lo early a man^ he iVto 1^ 

I am^r^ T to be intreated: I thanke God 

and the Spaniard faid m his deuile of armej w; 

off ^ whereas in right congruitie 

And a bhould be. I remember [that I [doo] fornet. 

a let for^a T^d [^'’fi^chenient pur a choffion^ 

^ Brn'in^^ by common vnderldanding! 

wo7d be Lpli Sr '■-h 

rhn.fpo V^ becaufe by one word we ferue many 
fes of one congruitie, and may be likened to the m/n *' 
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that ferues many maifters at once, but all of one country 
or kinred: as to fay. 

Fello'ives and friends and kinne forfooke nie quite. 

Here this word forfooke latisfieth the congruitie and 
fence of all three claufes, which would require euery of 
them afmuch. And as we fetting forth her Maiefties 
regall petigree, laid in this hgure of \_Stngle fupplie.\ 

^ Her zrcnoidfires Father and Brother v:as a King 
Her mother a crozcned ^teene, her Sifter and her felfe. 

Whereas ye fee this one word [zvas] lerues them all 
in that they require but one congruitie and fence. 

Yet hath this hqure of [d/w^y/e /apply] P^°' 

Ti.y pertie, occa-Zhonini him to change now and then his 

name; by the order of his lupplie tor >t .t be placrf in 
the forefront of all the ieuerall claules whom he is 
feme as a common leruitour, then is he called by the 
Greeks Prozeugma, by vs the Ringleader: thus 

Her heautie perst mine eye, her fpeach mine zvojull hart. 
Her prefenee all the pozcers of my diftourfe. cAt. 

Where ye fee this one word [per/] placecHn the fore- 
ward, fatisheth both in fence & congruitie all thole other 

clautos that tollowc him. i • .u 

And if fiK-h word of fiipplio be placed m p' 
of all fueh claules as he ferues; it is by the Giecks called 

ar,c«=,«.,,., A;eaoac«?>«.<, by vs the thus. 

K,„-f ,,,,iic/c,i/aci«/iV(u/.icfOK''''f .merc..» :cv,7rcJ,ite.f', 

.1,1.1 ceerfo- .mJ .'«,/yern«c ,'S lluy/•'.'■ 

Where ye lee this word [uvurr..] ferues one chiulc- 
before him, and two claufes behind him, in one and the 
fame fence and conprintie. And in this icric, 

Either the troth or talke nothing at all. 

Where this word ferues the cl.uile 

,df„ behind. l!»t if fuel! lupplie be 
claufes, and not before nor u, the middle, then is 

( l()4. ) 
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and by vs the [Rer. 

My mates that wont, to keepe me companie, 

my neighbours, who dwelt next to -my wall, 
riie friends that /ware, they would not Jlicke to dit 
In my quarrell: they are fled from me all. 

thr« danfjr Ifledfrom feme all the 

.f fuch want be tn fundrie claufes, and of feuerah con- 
fl7‘it7s°hjTh“’c'''’‘‘ made to feme them 

we czh ^double fupphe^ conceiuing, and, as it were 
m^^be hkenef ^ natures, and 

verfes whL tleT^^ Countries or kinreds, as in thefe 

graues in which her husband & children lay burfed./ 

daughters all my hliffe 
Tender mine owne deere husband buried is ^ ’ 

and'^‘’ng:,^:,td“tLT‘’' P'“-" 

Judge ye loners, if it be flrange or no: 

My Ladle laughs for ioy, and I for wo. 

firfTptrfoY'I'd'thSi:^ “ 

Jhe-wed your felfe -umrue. 

Nor my deferts would euer fuffer you. 

fupply him^^Jfe ^d^^^ nioode Indicatiue 

thefe othen ^ Infinitme. And the like in 

I neuer yet failde you in conflancie. 

Nor neuer doo intend vntill I die. 


Viz. Ito fail.-] 
the fence. One 


Jrote congruitie, now for 

wrote thus of a young man, who flew 
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a villaine that had killed his father, and rauifhed his 
mother. 

Thus valiantly and ivith a manly minde. 

And by one feate of euerlafling Jayne^ 

This iuflie lad fully requited kinde. 

His fathers deaths and eke his ynothers fhanie. 

Where ye lee this svord [reya.te] ferue double fen«: 

murie was rkiencred, and the duetie ot nature performed 
or fatlsfied bv the childe. But it this lupplie be made to 
hnSrie claufes, or to one claufe '-dr.e bmes .terated 
and bv leuerall words, to as euery clauie hath his owne 

fnpplie: then is it called by the Greekes 
call him the lublBtute alter his origmall, and is a lupplie 

with iteration, as thus: 

/■„« Me tee.//, K tg rotsJhefM, 

\U„e o-.!.nc '!uv '*'■ h,und. 

Here ftee.// /.. <h, and [//.,/ » 'he kh<g\ be but 

o„"cl.u.f= iterated with words of lundr.e lupply. Or 

as in thefe verles lollowing. 

M. L.a,eg.u.c me, my L.,Jy '.viji m, vv/ml, 
ifeuinc^ me leaue to be her Soueratne. 

For by fueh ^ift ;;n- Ladie hath done that 
IFhieh vvhileftfhe Hues fhe may not eall again..\ 

, 1 lore [///V L.,Me y,.,/e] and [/./v L.,Me be lup- 

::i or tbatWhvero alha.nod, or afraide to Ipeake ,t ouh 

It’is alio loiiutimos done by "■'V 'd oioo'kos'‘'caii Min 
11,on a '’'''dytuion o^l^ yiyr^^ 

iruhtlcrcntlV. - fTor#' this ma^ 

If we doo interrupt our Ipeech lor Fare, tins . 
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be an example, where as one durrt not make the true 
report as it was, but ftaid haJfe way for feare of offence, 

He faid you were, I dare not tell you plaine: 
tor words once out, neuer re turn e againe 

f. ■ayr.S.T;,;: £ r.“ 

-X uX™!” *•"-“'p-i-n 

And did ye not come by his chamber dore? 

And tell him that: goe to, I fay no more. 

If I take you with fuch another cafl 
I fweare by God, but let this be the lafl. 

Thinking to haue laid further viz. I will puniih you 

fodai " occaL'’rr Ce 

then ILs of his tale, 

p toU y all at large: h yonder is the man 
Let himfelfe tell the tale that befi tell can. 

be Wabf Tr lack'e^" el!ir“ 

caufe interrunr f I '”7' other fuch (leighf 

Ye haue vet , k «‘otne to it again!, 

the firff blufli a^defeft”^^-^ purporting at 

the Explaner Jhkh Propounder, or 

s, thus, where m certame verfes we/defcribe 
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the triumphant enter-view of two great Pnnceffes 

Thefe nvo great ^eenes, came marching hand in hand, 
Vnto the hall, vchere flare of Pnnces fland: 

And people of all countreys to behold 
Coronis all clad, in purple cloth of gold: 

Celiar in robes, of filuer tiffew ^oylnte 
IVith rich rubies, and pearles all bedighte. 

Here ye fee the firft proportion in a fort defeaiue and 

and enlarge it. but if we Ihould follow the 

fo by this maner of fpeach our maker f"? 

all the matter by a brief propofition, and afterward e 

planes it by a diuifion more particular y. 

By this other example it appeares alio. 

Then deare Lady I pray you let it bee. 

That our long loue may lead vs to agree: 

Me ft nee I may not wed you to my wife. 

To ferue you as a tniflreffe all my life: 

Ye that may not me for your husband haue. 

To clayme me for your feruant and your flaue. 


n. 


r. 


CHAP. XII. [A7//] 

Of your figures Auricular working by diforder. 

X' nil their fpeaches which wrought by diforder the 
To all their ipeaLi \ HiterbatonA as much 

and raj« “fd Intollerable as I will 

r’fcemi'm place thent among the figures, but do 
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raunge the as they deferue among the vicious or faultie 
Ipeaches. 

Your fi^ figure of tollerable diforder is \Pare>!the^is^ 
or by an Enghlli name the lInfertour-\ and is when ye 
will leeme for larger information or fome other nurpofe 
to peece or graffe in the middeff of vour tale an vn- 
neceffary parcel! of fpeach, which neuerthe-'leife may 
be thence without any detriment to the reft, the figure 
IS fo common that it needeth none example, neuerthe- 
leffe becaufe w^e are to teache Ladies and Gentlewomen 
to know their fchoole points and termes appertaining 

1 ^ refufe to veeld examples euen 

in the plaineft cafes, as that of maifter Diars very aptly. 

But now my Deere (forfo my loue makes me to call you fiHP) 
Thatlouelfay, that lucklejfe loue, that works me all this ill. 

Alfo in our Eglogue intituled Klpine, which we made 
being but eightene yeares old, to king Edward the fixt 
a d^rince of great hope, we furmifed that the Pilot of a 
ftip anfwering the King, being inquifitiue and defirous 

f t '’’'P 'hey 

ParentheS. -nfertion or 

Soueraigne Lord (for v-uhy a greater name 
10 one ott earth no mortall tongue can frame 
Do Jlatelte ftile can giue the pradifdpenne: 

10 one on earth conuerfant among men.') 

And fo proceedes to anfwere the kings queftion ? 

The fhippe thou feest fayling in fea fo large, ^c. 

tn l^^'ertion is very long and vtterJy impertinent 

o verv“;o?d is no difgrace but rf.her f bPe^wtie and 
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Ye haue another manner of 

ra; :: t’ Sh^ea h. n^anne of 

Tparture from his miftreife, fa.a thus not much to be 

mifliked. 

/ kijl her cherry lip and tooke my leaue: 

TsL-s."V=s,SH‘f?E;S 

irj,;a;nsr-t:'gS " 

fpeach, intreatmg licence of aepa . ^ 

ruIL^whhtrw^ifhe^inE^ 

fH7:''cohro:i:S"'one^rfc‘i^?nrfP^^ -on a 

ftrange coaft, faya thus prepofteroufly. 

/>/,«, tee h«d dimbde the r/i/.S <,«d zoere a Jhore, 

Whereas he fliouia haue faia by gooa oraer 

irha, uue were come Jhore and dymed had the chg 
For one mun be on lana ere he can dime. n as 

“““ ee /lee. »,e a, nW .,me »e /-ee uue... 

ot’h"V7ure7“of afrorae7brcau7e rtey^rTtheTfeenie 

lieformitles then beavties of '“"SYd^male no o„oa har- 

77mhr.t Ch;;"e7 of vices^hereaf.e, 

following. 
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CH.IP, xniL 

Of your figures .-luricuLu- thul vvorke H Surp/ufrre. 

Your figures auricuLxr that workc hy furplulaoc, Inch at 
them as be materia)! and o|- importaiuicc to the fence or 
bewtieof your language, [ referre them to the harmonica)) 
Ipeaches of oratours among the figures rhetorical), as he 
thoie of repetition, and iteration or amplification. All 
other lorts of lurplulage, I accompt rather vicious then 
ftguratiue, & therefore not melodious as Ihalhe remem- 
bred in the chapter of vieiofities or faultie fpeaches 


CHjp. xr. 

Of auricular figures workiyig by exchange. 

Your figures that worke aurrcularly by exchange, were 
more obferuable to the Greekes and Latines^for the 
brauenefTe of their language, ouer that ours is, and for 
the muldphcitie of their Grammatical) accidents, or 
verbal] affeds, as I may terme them, that is to fay, their 

ter^'m^L^r^^^’ genders, with variable 

c'^hangel Che n. pe 
of h.m onely. vHng one cafe for another, or Cenfe, or 

perfon or gender, or number, or moode. We hauine 
no fuch varietie of accidents, haue little or/no vfe of thif 
figure. They called it Enallage, 

vervweT had. and 

very prety, we doe hkewife vfe, not changing one word 

norr'foe’ ‘’f “f-- - 'h! "f 

their frue but changing 
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A certaine piteous louer, to moue his miftres to com- 
paffion, wrote among other amorous verfes, this one. 

Madame, I fet your eyes before mine woes. 

For, mine woes before your eyes, fpoken to th intent 

to winne fauour in her fight. r i „ 

But that was pretie of a certaine forrie man of law 

that eaue his Client but bad councell, 

withTis fee, and faid: my fee good trend, hath de- 
ferued better coufel. Good mafter, quoth the Client, 
your felfe had not faid fo, 1 would neuer haue beleeued 

it: but now I thinke as you doo. The man 
ceiuing his error, 1 tell thee (quoth he) my coulel hath 
deferued a better fee. Yet of all others was that a moft 
ridiculous, but very true exchange, which the yeoman 
of London vied with his Sergeant at the Mace, who fa.d 
he would coe into the countrie, and make merr^ a d y 
or two while his man plyed his bufines at home, an 

example of it you lhall finde 

I.ullil London: the Sergeant, tor fparmg ^orl-hire 

raid he would soe with the Carrier on toote. T*'’'* 

for your worlhip, faide his yeoman, whereunto the 

Sergeant replyed. 

I wot what I meane John, it is for to flay 

And lomp.tny :he huwe C.-rrUrJor hofmg my vm,y. 

The yeoman thinking it good manner to loothe his 

Sergeant, laid againe, 

I meane W'hat I wot Sir, your heft is to hte, 

. hul earrie a hiaue with you for eompanie. 

Ye fee a notorious exchange of the condruaion, and 
application of the words in this: 7 wot wr.at I 
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but I had rather haue him called the nothin 

at alUweru.ng from his original!, and much more aptl 
to the purpofe, and pleafanter to bearc in memorv 
pecially for our Ladies and pretie miftreiles in Court 
tor whofe learning I write, becaufe it is a terme oftei 
m their mouthes, and alluding to the opinion of Xurfe*^ 
who are wont to fay, that the Fayries vfe to Feale tL 
fa.reF children out of their cradles, and put other il 
Luoured in their places, which they called chagelings 

with mark, doeth our Poet, or maker pla) 

with his wordes, vfmg a wrong conFrudion for a right 

and an abfurd for a fenfible, by manner of exchange. 


CHAP. XHl 


Of fome olker figure, becaufe they ferue chiefly ,c 

make the meeters tunable and melodious, and affea 
not the mtnde but very little, be placed 

a 77 iong the auricular. 

The Greekes vfed a manner of fpeech or writing in their 
profes, that went by claufes, fiA^ifhing m words of like 

“f- tenfa. and other 

points of confonance, which thev r\ * i 


bVeeping creepittg befeeching I vvan, 
rhe loue at length of Lady Lucian. 

Or thus if we fpeake in profe and not in meetre. 

Mtfchaunces ought not to be lamented, 

ForZr^^ /m. preuented: 

Jnch mt/happes as be remedilefTe, 

lo Sorrow them it is but foolijhnehe- 

Tet are we allfo frayle of nature, 

As to be greeued with euery difpleafure. 
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The craking Scotts as the Cronicle reportes at a cer- 
ai„e t.mc made this bald rime vpon the hngldb-mcn. 

7^0beards hartlejje^ 

Painted hoodes 'vvitlejjc. 

Gay coates zraceleffe^ , , ^ ■ 

Make all h.n^land thrijtleljeJ 

m lfr^l?rmrr^nrhr"a‘':t=e 

like tcrmlnants, as ^er/, >«/, was h^re d^^'^ 

■" ^Tt^rd'kdherfimm w'tr*:"aml nor with the 

liiiiiits# 

Ucencious in this point. ^ fh’ Archers terme 

ortginall. the loofe^ a^ udmg to Archers^^t^^ 

notably ^affea^^ 

“ [:tmr:a:fre7a.:;kinhhisverfe written .n an EvMafhe 

of our making. j / A irud 

Time tried hit truth hit truuatlet and htt trujt. 

And time to late tried hts integritie. 

It is a figure much vfed by our commmr ---> _atr^^ 
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becaufe it wants good band or coupling, and is the 

ngure we call him [/oe/e and doth 

not a litle alter th’eare as thus. " ' 

Ifaw it, I faid it, / Z'Z'i//fz’veare it. 

C^Jar the Diftator vpon the vihhorie hee obteined 
againlt Pharnax king of Bithinia fhewing the celeritie 
of his conqueft wrate home to the Senate^in this tenour 
of fpeach no lelTe fwift and Ipeedy then his vidforie. 

Veni, vidi, vici, 

I came, I favnj, I ouercame. 

Meaning thus I was no fooner come and beheld them 
but the victorie fell on my fide./ 

ThePrinceofOrenge for his deuifeof Armes in banner 
d^played againft the Duke of Aiua and the Spaniards in 
the Low-countrey vfed the like maner of fpeach. 

Pro Rege, pro lege, pro grege. 

For the ktng,for the commons, Jor the countrey /awes. 

is a figure to be vfed when we will feeme to make 
haft, or to be earnefl, and thefe examples with a number 
more be fpoken by the figure of [lofe language.! 

^ite contrary to this ye haue another maner of con- 
ftrucffion which they called [Poltyindeton] we may call 

colTnled 

coupled together with a coniundliue thus. 

And I J^aw it, and I J^ay it and I 
hVill fweare it to be true. 

So might the Poefie of C^efar haue bene altered thus. 

I came, and I faw, and I ouercame. 

One wre^e thefe verfes after the fame fort. 

For tn her mynde no thought there is. 

But how Jhe may be true itvis: 

And tenders thee and all thy heale, 

Ajtd wijheth both thy health and weale: 

And ts thine owne, and fo /he fayes. 

And cares for thee ten thoufand z>uayes. 
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Te haue another maner of fpeach drawen out at 
length and eoing all after one tenure and with an im- 
nerft fence fill ySu come to the lad word or verfe which 

deludes the whole premilTes with a r 

K thus ai^pefnJg in a dittie’of Sir T,,^Wya. 
where he deferibes the diuers diftempers of his bed. 

The restlejfe ftate renuer of 7>!y pneirt. 

The labours f line increaftng tny forro'iv: 

The bodies eafe and troubles of my hart, 
puietour of juyttde »ti»e vuquiet foe: 

'i^'fgetter of paiue remembrer of my n'oe 

The place of pepe ‘zcheret^i 

Befpreut -icith teares my bed I thee for fake. 

Ye lee here how ye can gather no pe^eaion of fence 
1 'ths clittie tni; 1 . conic 1^^ i;ede in *e. 

TlPhlPl :JP Englilhed by the fame Sir 

ThofUiis li 

Jf '•a'cakcr care if fodaiue pale collour. 

If mauy ftp's "^0/7/; little Jpeach to plaint. 

No-:c ioy tnKC zeoe, if they mv loyes distainc 

%r hope offmall, if much to feare therefoi t. 

Be fit^ne o) loue then do I oiu a^ainc. 

i;'™,;;:;;, «..■ "■‘X’ 

When VC will tpeake g- P - > .adi.ion 

pz':: ,r; frfofd f >■ i-* 

ai'blc altcra,T„n, fo is i. alfo of fence as to lay. 

/.',eive Jchilles, icife Nepr ‘iclie j Bps, 

Diana the chaf and thou louelv f 
With thy blind bov that ahnojl neuet tnt[ji., 

But hits our hartes ichen he leuels at vs. 
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Or thus commending the Me of great Brittaine. 

Albion hugejl of Wejierne Hands all, 

Soyle of f<weete ayre and of good flore: 

God fend <we fee thy glory neuer fall. 

But rather dayly to grow more and more. 

Soueraigne Lady giuing he] 
thefe Attributes befides her proper name. 

i^fzabeth regent of the great Brittaine He, 

Honour of all regents and of ^eenes. 

The Englifh Diana, the great Britton mayde. 

bu?hv”fh! ft figure of Attribution 

but by the figures Antonomafea, or Periphrafts. 

another manner of fpeach when ye will 

Not you coy dame your lowrs nor your lookesj 

-dinary 

Of fortune nor her frowning face, 

I am nothing agafl. 

the NeSoIlrfnL"”"''" 0"« P«y(3ng 

%ur^of'’T‘;^nL?jh«r" 

A proud people and wife and ualiant. 

Fiercely fighting with horfes and with barbes: 

^^\fffjicanes and the la^Neffe Alarbes: 

vvith their armed cartes, 

Andfleatng a farre v<vith venim and with dartes. 
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Where ye fee this figure of Twynnes twife vfed, once 
when he laid horfes and barbes for barbd horfes; againe 
when he faith with venim and with darles for venimous 

dartes. 

CHAP. XVI. [A'T//] 

Of the figures 'which we call Senfable, becaufe they alter 

'and affecl the minde by alteration of fence, 

and firfl m fntgle wordes. 

The e.re hauing recemed his due 

ficrures now mulf the minde alfo be leruea, 

"with his iiTturali delight bv hgures fenfMe fuch as by 
alteration of intendme'ntes affedl the 

, tion, to another not lo ^ j- fl y„r 

;is the man ot law laid, f 7o hand. 

hf r anihller a 

t>:ou at nu Jo joit . _ . . cro-icne 

hill, the erowa.e ot a tree or l,ke a 

, ,he hlghel ornament yU';-;,* „,here the 

Jok ^ai \ ^ Ixwaulc Inch tcrmc is not ap 

,,,,od n..tnr.,llv ''V;;'::';y:;:;\;o;;:'li,e,':.i^r:re it is'ealled 
trom a main, hr. d . And three eaules 

niom-rfsho ill tlus-ipure, one for neeetli.ie or wan, 
.X 1 K,-ttc'r word, thus: 


\ > 
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As the drie ground that thirjles after a Jho zz-r 
Seemes to reioyce vchen it is zve// izvet. 

And fpeedely 'brings foorth bath grajfe \utd flovcr, 

IJ la eke of funne or feafon doo not let. 

Here for want of an apter and more naturall word 
to declare the dne temper of the earth, it is laid to 

reioyce, which is onely proper to lining 
creatures, and yet being lo inuerted', doth not lo much 
fwerue from the true fence, but that euery man can 
eaiilie conceiue the meanintt thereof. 

Agame, we vie it for pleafure and ornament of our 
Ipeach, as thus m an Epitaph of our owne making, to 
the honourable memorie of a deere friend, Sir /ohn 
Throgmorton, knight, luffice of Cheffer, and a man of 
iTiany comrnenclable vertues. 

IVhom vertue rerde, enuy hath ouerthrowen 
^id lodged full lozx:, vnder this marble flone- 
Ne neuer zvere his -values fo voell knowen, 
htlest he liued here^ as nozv that he is gone. 

■ words, rered, ouerthrovoen, and lodged are 

buTfor"^’ ^ applyed, not vpon ne^effitie, 

but for ornament onely, afterward againe in thefe verfes. 

No funne by day that euer faxv him rest 
Free from the toyles of his fo bufee charge. 

No night that harbourd rankor in his breast 
Nor merry moode, made reafon runne at large. 

thd inuerfion or metaphore, lyeth in 

u h & not to infenfible: as, the 

or the & yet they approch fo neere & fo c6 

able''''’’'■■eby made more cimmend- 
aWe. Aga.ne, m moe verfes of the fame Epitaph, thus. 

Fts head a fource of grauitie and fence, 
tgs memory a fhop of ciuill arte: 

of fugred eloquence, 

IVifdome and meekenes lay mingled in his harte,! 
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111 which verles ye fee that thefe vioris, fiurce, /hop, 
Hu/ fuv-oj, are Inuerted from their owne fignificat.on 
to ino'ther, not altogether lo natorall, but of much 

n.ffin 111 c V.'itliit. _ - 1 

Then allb do we it Ibmetimes to entorce a fence and 

make the word more fignihcatiue: as thus, 

1 burne in lone, 1 jrcefe in deadly . 

1 ficinime in hope, andftnke in deepe dtfpatre. 

Thefe examples I haue the willinger giue you to fet 
foorth the nature and vie ot your figure metaphore, 
^vhlch of any other being choifly made, is the moft com- 

mendable and nioft common. 

But if for lacke of naturall and proper terme or worde 

we take another, neither naturall nor 

vntrulv applie it to the thing which we would leenae 
to exprelle, and without anv luft inconuenience, it is not 

before tit by'plaine iTaule, as he that bad his man go 
into his llbrarv and fet him his bowe and arrowes, tor 
ir^deede there was neuer a booke there to be tound, 
or as one Ibould in reproch lay to a poore man, thou 

e me tuen m voung deere, leane cT- out ot iealon, and 
not to people: or as one laid very pretily m this verle. 

/ lent wv loue to Ioffe, and gaped >nx life in -vaine. 
Whereas this worde lent is properly of mony o" 

to be repayed againe, and being applied to loue is vtterly 

\f this’ li-vvire For he that loueth and is not beloued 
againe, hath no lelVe wrong, than he that lendeth and 

" N^dodt^t^i; vnderlfanding or fecret ira^ 

manv times to the onlv nomination ot perlons oi thuy. 
in their names, as of men, or mountaines, teas, .ountiics 
and lueh like; in whieh refpert the wrog naming, oi 
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otherwife naming of them then is due, carieth not oneI> 
an alteration of fence but a neceditie of intendmenl 
hguratiuely, as when we cal loue by the name of 
Hefhly luft by the name of Cupid^ bicaufe they were fun- 
pofed by the auncient poets to be authors and kindlers 
of loue and luff; Fulcane for fire, Ceres for bread: Bcuchu^ 

1 nr'''n‘' reafon; alfo if one Ifiould fav to a 

skiifull craftesnaan knowen for a/glutton or common 

drunkard, that had fpent all his poods on riot and deli¬ 
cate hire. 

Thy hands they made thee rich, thypallat made theepoore. 

It IS ment, his trauaile and arte made him wealthie 
his r'Otous Ihe had made him a beggar; and as one that 
boafted of his houlekeeping, laid that neuer a yeare 
paired ouer his head, that he drank not in his houfe 
euery moneth foure tonnes of beere, & one hogfhead 
of wine, meaning not the cashes or veffels, but that 
quantitie which they conteyned. Thefe and fuch other 
peaches where ye take the name of the Author for the 

con^fine^ & cdteming, for that which is 

nanre the perlon or the thing. So neuertheleffe as it ^af 

nlder ' '' '' or mif- 

if this manner of naming of perfons or thinps be 

y ye Surnayer, (not the mirntr;; ’whiJh 
king^aufe''hfs^paine, but the Wefferne 

T- ) 1 mr name or his houfe, or the Oneenp cf 

'W of the world, or as we laid in 

f i8i ^ 
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New naiiRT. 


X ij 


TTIF, AR'I F. f)F I.I'.H l>r)F.'>IF. 

is the m..ft err:M and fame,us ntiythu. ut all I„, , , ■ 

But in ^ "f'Z 

To h!,rzori foorth the Bryttou w,iyd.:n cn, . 

^ - 1 11 thr tirU 

riifl f>ur for^lathcrs < all llr>n ’ 

/s/f-r anrl^sss ^ ^ fiLUtratiuu when we tleuile a 

)nomatoprTt, . ^^nfonant, ns nccrc as v,l can 

new name m anv ^ _ Uyhnwvy, 

M«, tar.„Mr., or as s'e L ^ „,i„heth, a lyh 

trnep.,:. ho,, cSieth ,, ho„,^ 

rhaieS:tr^^Serier\he thinly whieh he 

couets to exprefTe. whereof we fpake before, 

Eptheton. Xo\xr hpitheton or Cji^n 4 , now hecaufe 

Quail,her P’^cint, n . enforce the fence, we wil ia> 

otherwife the he fcrucs a ‘ / nlacc and do conclude 

figure of At- fomewhat more of hi ■ P ’ fumor he is added 

that he muft be apt and proper for he 'h n. ^ 

vnto, & not difagreable or repupnant as 

J^rk rfZj^^ntol befaid darke. but 

rather bright and oleero, becaufe they^bepeh^,^^ 

much looked vpon, Chriftlan charitie, 

which helpeth not the Epithets 

''“Ifd'' Talmoft'w eufr^ word svhich may receiue them. 

fbould not be o >.^V*“t:d:s fXed .0 go 

ffnXdoliueVreater fence and grace than words quail,- 
fied by aRributions do. 
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But the fence is much altered & the hearers conceit 
ttrangly entangled by the figure Meialepfis, which I call 
the farfet, when we had rather fetch a word a Treat 
off the to vfe one nerer had to exprelTe the matter 
alweJ & plainer. And it ieemeth the deuifer of this 
igure, had a defire to pleafe women rather then men • 
tor we vfe to fay by manner of Prouerbe; things farrefet 
and deare bought are good for Ladies: fo in this manner 
ot Ipeach we vie it, leaping ouer the heads of a Treat 
many words, we take one that is furdeft off, to vtter our 
matter by: as Medea curfing hir firft acquaintance with 
prince lafon, who had very vnkindly forfaken her, faid: 

Id^oe -worth the mountaine that the majle bare 
l-Vhtch was the firft caufer of all my care. 

Where Ihe might afwell haue faid, woe worth our 
firft naeeting, or woe worth the time that lafoa arriued 
with his ffup at my fathers cittie in Colchoi, when he 

the^m^r 

maft thM h'''^^ pinetree, that made the 

maft that bare the fades, that the ffip failed with which 

caried her away. A pleafant Gentleman came into a 

Ladies nur-/fery, and faw her for her owne nleafure 

rock.ng of her young child in the cradle afd tyd 

Ifpeake it Madame without any mocke 
Many a fuch cradell may I fee you rocke, 

bea‘;e°to''cWW ‘‘"'Iff"’ 

beare mo children yet, no Madame quoth the Gentle 
man, but I would haue you liue lonT, that ye might the 

a log l.fe: fo by wilhing her to rocke manTcradelrS 
her owne, he wilhed her long life. /^rrpll/fJd: 

Poft multas mea regna -videns mirabor ariftas 
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Thus in Englifh. 

After many a Rubble /hall I come 

And zc 0 nde r at the fight of my ktngdo ^• 

By nubble the Poet "^erftoode year«^ fc, ^ 

Eu.’ope"This"s fpoken by the Rgure of farre-fet. Me,a- 

^“’^And one notable meane to affeft the minde, is to 

-f = ^^n'^cTe Ind Lttfhets^^r atpTant.rt 

Z t:7rS:d::^; implyed, as he that faid thus of a fa,re 

Lady. O rare beaittie, 6 grace, and curtefte. 

And by a very euill man thus. 

O fume it felfe, not zvretch, hut zvretchednes. 

Whereas if he had faid thus, O gratious, courteous 

;ri»»; s! 

lo by anothei \%e teiui c .,hireth it but not in 

moderation, as appearaunee , F hL therefore I call 

I knom .v./f hate me not, nor zeijh me anv d/. 

Meanmo- in deede ^l^much, 

dcarely, and yet the nnoils k if you would lay, 

though thev purport 'y;;-;,'-'I, ' h. Such a man 

1 am not i^iunant, t , , , i . u^. very ^vhe man. 

is no toole, meaning in (.(.<.>. <. j to Hattery, or 

lUit if lueh moderation ol ^^olas 


'J 


all. 


lUit il lueh Paradlap/e, 

loothiny, or exkulmy, ' ] ,-.^11 the Curry- 

;S:^:h:na;;’;r^rb:iioe.odth.ng,ortur,u 
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a ilgnification to the more plaufible fence: as, to c:i!l an 

vnthrift, a hberall Gentleman: the foolifh-h:irLlv, valiant 

or couragious: the niggard, thriftie: a threat riot, or 

outrage, an youthfull pranke, and luch like ccrmes: 

moderating and abatitig the force of the matter b\' craft, 

and for a pJeahng purpofe, as appeareth by thefe vcrfcs 

of ours, teaching in what cafes it may commendablv 
be vfed by Courtiers. 

you diminiflt and abbafc a thing by way ot 
fpight or mallice, as it were to depraue it, fuch fpeach 

IS by the figure Meiofis or the dijahlcr Jpoken of hereafter 
in the place of fententious figures. 

A great mountaine as bigge as a fno/e/uA, 

A heauy burthen perdy, as a pound of fethers. 

But if ye abafe your thing or matter by ignorance or 
errour in the choiie of your word, then is it by vicious 
maner of fpeach called Tapino/is, whereof ye fitall haue 
ex^ples in the chapter of vices hereafter folowfino-. 

Then againe if we vfe iuch a word (as many tfmes 
we doe) by which we driue the hearer to conceiue more 
or lelle or beyond or otherwife then the letter exprefleth 
and be not by vertue of the former figures Metaphore 
and Abafe and the reff, the Greeks then call it Synecdoche, 
the Tatines fub intelledlio or vnderffanding, for by part 
we are enforced to vnderftand the whole, by the whole 
part, by many things one thing, by one, many, by a 
ing precedent, a thing confequent, and generally one 
thing out of another by maner of contrariety to the 
wor which is fpoken, aliud ex alio, which becaufe it 
eemeth to aske a good, quick, and pregnant capacitie, 
and IS not for an ordinarie or dull wit fo to do, I chofe 
to call him the figure not onely of conceit after the 
Greeke origmall, but alfo of quick conceite. As for 
example we will gme none becaufe we/will fpeake of 

the hgures fenfable apperteining to claufes. 
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CHAP. XPIII. 

Of altcrin^i and affcdin^ ihe^ myndc 

lx alteration of fence or jntendement:, in 

xrholc d'aufes or fpcac hr a 

Ai hv the laft rememltred hL'urea the k-Ticc ot finuk 

wordes is altered, IV. bv thefe that foil,,re ,s that o svhole 

::.Kf entieVr -each’: a,.d lirlf In' the Courtlv 

which is when we Ipeake one thinu and 

and that our wordes and our meanm-us J 

vfc of this furore is fo large, and hts 

efBcaeic as it is fttppofed no V“t 's hr e neuer or 

very feldome to thriue and prolper ,n the wor d, that 
cannot skilfully put in vre, in lomuch as not ""“F t J 
common Courtier, but alfo the graueft Counfcllour ye, 
and the mold noble and wifelf Pnnee, ' ^p 

many times enforced to vfe it l,y "fT in h'is mouda 
the great Emperour who had it e ua > . p 

therefor which for his duplicitie we call the hgmre ot 
[/«//e fcmbh,.,t or diffnm.l„lio,,-] we will ° 

the "chief ringleader and captaine ot all other h,ur ,, 

either in the Poeticall or oratorie kience. 

And ye flaall know that we may dillemble, 1 m^a 

fpeake otherwife then we thinke, in 
^ fnort vnder couert and darke termes, and in learned 

and apparant fpeaches, in Ikort ientences, and b> o k 

when we Ive as when we tell truth. To be ihort eucry 
fpeach wrefted from his owne natural! fipnification to 
another not altocrether fo naturall is a kinde ot dilTimula- 

tion becaufe the wordes beare contrary countenaunc 

to th’intent But properly & in his pnncipall vertue 

AUe^oria is when we do fpeake in fence 
wrefted from the owne fignihcation, ncu 
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plied to another not altogether contrary, but hauing 

much coueniencie with it as before we faid of the meta- 

phore; as for example if we fhould call the common 

wealth, a fhippe; the Prince a Pilot, the Counfellours 

mariners,^ the ftormes warres, the calme/and \hauen\ 

peace, this is fpoken all in allegorie; and becaufe fuch 

inuerhon of fence in one hngle worde is by the figure 

M^taphore^ of whom we fpake before, and this manner 

of inuerfion extending to whole and large fpeaches, it 

maketh the figure allegorie to be called a long and per- 

petuall IVIetaphore. A noble man after a whole yeares 

abfence from his ladie, fent to know how fhe did, and 

whether fhe remayned affeared toward him as fhe was 
when he left her. 


Louely Lady I long full fore to heare^ 

If ye remaine the fame^ I left you the lafl yeare. 

To whom fhe anfwered in allegorie other two verfes: 

M.y loutng Lorde I 'will ivell that ye zvist. 

The thred is fpon.^ that neuer fkall vntuoifl. 

Meaning, that her loue was fo ftedfafl and cbffant 

toward him as no time or occafion could alter it. Firgill 

in his fhepeherdly poemes called Eglogues vfed as ruflicall 
but ht allegorie for the purpofe thus: 

Claudite iam riuos pueri fat prata biberunt. 

Which I Englifh thus: 


Stop vp your flredmes (my lads) the medes haue 
drunk ther fill. 

As rnuch to fay, leaue of now, yee haue talked of the 
matter inough: for the fhepheards guife in many places 
IS by opening certaine fluces to water their paftures, fo 

7 are wet inough they fhut them againe: 
this 3.pplication is full Allegoricke. 
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Ye haue another manner of Allegone not full, but 

nixt, as he that wrate thus. 

The cloudes of care haue coured all my coste. 

The flormes of fir ife^ do threaten to appeare: 

The wanes of woe, wherein my fhip ts toste. 

Haue broke the banks, where lay my life fo deere. 
Chippes of ill chance, are fallen aniidfl my chotje. 

To marre the minde that ment for to retoyce. 

I call him not a full Allegoric, but mixt, bicaufe he 
difcouers withall what the cloud, florme, wane, and the 
reft are, which in a full allegone (hould not be dif- 
couered, but left at large to the readers lodgement and 

wfdiffemble againe vnder couert and darke fpeaches 
when/we fpeake by way of riddle {Enigma) of which the 
fence can hardly be picked out, but by the parties owne 

affoile, as he that faid: 

It is my mother well I wot. 

And yet the daughter that I begot. 

Meaning it by the ife which is made of frozen water, 
the fame bfing molten by the funne or fire, makes water 

My mother had an old woma in her nurferie, who in 
the winter nights would put vs forth many prety ridles, 

whereof this is one: 

/ haue a thing and rough z/ is 
And in the midji a hole Iwis: 

There came a yong man with his ginne^ 

And he put it a handjull in. 

The good old Gentlewoman would tell vs that were 

nauShtie body would peraduenture haue conftrued i 
Lt halfe fo mannerly. The riddle is pretie but that it 
holdes too much of the Cachemphaton or foule fpea 
and may be drawen to a reprobate fence. 
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We dill^mble afer a iort, when we fpeakc hv c5mon 

prouerbs, or, as -^-e v!e to call them, old laid law 
as thus: 


es 




‘dcr! 


As the ohie eocke croives Jo doetk the chick: 

A bo.d Cooke that cn-nnot his otcue fi> 2 gers lick. 

Meaning bv the hrrt, that the yount, learne bv the 

thf lem^T their behauiours: by 

the lecond, that he is not to be counted a wile man 

manv't^oi adminihration 

ot man) good and great things, will not lerue his owne 
turne and his friends whilell he mav, & many fuch 

prouerbiall fpeedtes: as, TotneJJc is mrued French ^ 
a Grange alteration; Sknrhoroiv zearnin^, for a Ibdaine 
commandement allowing no refped or delay to‘be- 
hinke a man of his bufines. Note neuerthelelTe^a diuer- 

prSerbidriprch^;"'^ 

or mocter!e'''&‘,1 ^^“''’k’ ''P”'" 

in fnorf ff 7 ^ P “""P ™'«- fometime 

.nw T V T earned, and priuilv, and apertlv 

which I'lhe"^ '"'"‘■'r ‘’“f "8“''= y^h 

.9^:A'rr AA-': - a rJli 

fceArb«ei& ' 

& beca®ulc the kAforgot to "T" ‘'’'’ 

reftored his ring agine ^ ^ 

-alPh "F'A ^ “rtaine I'eueritie we mav 

r i8q f 


Ironia^ 
or the 

Drie mod 


\ 


Sarcafmus. 

or the 
Bitter taunt 
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),.e ; Co,H. .he.efo.e^t ho™ 

,„ J ^,hers: this Duke being a man of 

B= £“:»:THrH'£'S 

him, 1 haue gone a hunting man> times, > 

'T s :i£:ssz 

C-.veckcs call ,t F'f"f^„uiH,ie, and luch as 

the mort ciuill men ^.-ith a long 

had geuen ihoulder, and then bad 

pcece ot timbti he t^ vvilt thou ilrike me 

him “I;;'',, Tivading Ihouia be geuen before 

a man haue receiued tup olde in wit, 

Iici-ic,’r<i the lixt, being o c, \vho fued tor a pardon 

for one tliat teas "nas-mned „„, gait lixtccne IhUllngs 

matter rvlucli ''t '-1 mb lorrie it had not bene 

1 u an-ant tg . eam ■■ how the malefaftors mtent was 

hxteene,... nd n . ^ 

d i;;;i;b »- ve marke thc-e . nt 

( 100) 
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gnefe or offence miniftred as in thole other before, and 

)et are very vvittie, and fpoken in plaine derifion. 

The Emperor Charles the fift ivas a man of very few 

words, and delighted little in talke. His brother'king 

hjrdinando being a _man of more pleafant difcourfe^ 

lifting at the table with him, faid, I pray vour Maieftie 

be not lo filent, but let vs talke a little. What neede that 

brother, quoth the Emperor, fince vou haue words 
enough tor vs both. 

Or when 've giue a mocke with a fcornefull counte¬ 
nance as in lome Imiling fort looking afide or by drawing 
the hppe awry or Ihrinking vp the nofe; the Greeks 
called it Miclrrifmus, we may terme it a Heering frumpe 
as he that laH to one whole wordes he beleued not no 

doubt Sir ot than This fleering frumpe is one of’the 
Lourtly graces of liicke the fcorner^ 

Or when we deride by plaine and flat contradidion, 
as he that law a dwarfe go in the ftreete laid to his com¬ 
panion that walked with him: See yonder gyant: and 
to a Negro or woman biackemoore, in good footh ye 
are a faire one, we may call it the broad floute. 

Or when ye giue a mocke vnder fmooth and lowly 
wordes as he that hard one call him all to nought and 
fay, thou art lure to be hanged ere thou dye: quoth 

mafcall^V th """ {cha.rtennfmus) we 

bouldiers to the figure 

g vnder the banner of difffmulation. 

ye haue yet two or three other figures 

r -he/eof one is when 

credft beyond the limites of 

H^perbok,_ the Latines Den^enuens or the lying figure 
I for his immoderate exceffe cal him the ouer reache; 
right with his onginall or ilo^aed lyar^] & me thinks not 

{ IQI \ 


Miclerifmui 
or the 
Fleering 
fVupe. 

Antiphrafis. 
or the 

Broad floute 


Charietifmus. 

or the 

Priuy nippe. 


Hi per bole. 
or the 

Ouer reacher, 
otherwife 

called the loud 

Iyer. 
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imiffe- now whe I ipeake that/which neither ^ ^ 

hmke to be true no ^ diffimulation, becaufe 

I’kfmuft be■ Ued''iyTX°ee4, els'"f 

abrt tlblcA kur Me.efties m.um« 

es mud. y 'h' ikrds of the fea. This HyperboU- 

tlstkh ktkand aho f/t,S 
of a grauc and . he >y--d;ykdl,’entune if he 

purpole of the k>nga co.nment at.on thv^. ■ ^ 

Iv.ti any .ondcs 'yy'lhoklkdes vs your 

lalling; And yet all tins ,t eve '"“pP.oore eleanely 

of exadt veritie, is but an bpeahers. Neuerthe- 

-by kkirk:;.: f .,0 yhie? Tkiirk 

-,kf^rpkr,:’;:e'';kt'hur;hk prav.», 

his 1 -alK’. 
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My Ladies bezvtie pajfeth niorc^ 

The bejl of your I dare 'well fayne: 

Then doth the funne the candle li^ht. 

Or brightejl day the darkejl night. 

And as a certaine noble Gentlewoman lametinn at 

the vnkindneffe of her louer faid very pretily in thi‘= 
figure./ ^ r / 

But Jtnce It ‘zvill no better be^ 

My teares/hall neuer blin: 

To moij} the earth in fuch degree^ 

That I may drovone therein: 

That by my death all men may fay^ 

Lo ^eemen ai^e as true as they. 

Then haue ye^the figure Periphrafis, holding fome- 

what of the dilsebler, by reafon of a fecret intent not 

appearing by the words, as when we go about the bufh 

and will not in one or a few words exprefle that thine 

which we defire to haue knowen, but do chofe rather 

by many words, as we our felues wrote of our 
ne Lady thus: 


to do it 
Soueraig 


IVhom Princes ferue, and Realmes obay. 

And greatejl of Bryton kings begot: 

She came abroade euen yejlerday^ 
bVhen fuch as faw her, knew her not. 

And the reft that folioweth, meaning her Maiefties 

vSS>ken to ii!' her name 

vnlpoken, to the intent the reader fiiould geffe at if 

It aT MV rL''!”" 'h' difclofe 

t, as any fimple ludgement might eafily perceiue bv 

whom It was ment, that is by Lady E/LLa 

y'C daughter u king Henry the eighT and 
I pr’ 'he diffimulation. It is one of'the oal- 

ind in hf,“‘'“ hiT"?, P"""" difcrefely 

it , S n * “ craftes maiflers, do very often abufe 
It and alfo many waies. For if the thing oi perfon they 
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1-0 defcribe by circumftance, be by the writers 

f:;.wL“cettherwHl bewrayed, it loofe.h the grace 
of a figure, as he that faid. 

The tenth of March when Aries recetued. 

Ban Phcsbus rates into hts horned hed. 

Intending to defcribe the fpring of the yeare, which 
Intending t himfelfe, hearing the day of 

euery ma verfes be very good the figure nought 

March named: the verles be very g o 

worth, if It were ' ^e which Ihould haue bene 

that IS the feafon ot the yeare wn ^ blabbed 

couertly dilcloled H & fo the purpofe 

'th'e'figmrliflpomTed, peraduenture ,t had bin better 

to haue laid thus./ 

Tke month and d.tie -^'hen Aries recetud, 

Dan Phoebus rates into hts horned head. 

For now there remaineth for the R-der fomewhat 

The Noble Earle of Surrey wrote thus. 

the plaine. 

I would fame 

the Earle ipake ^hat if he ment to defcribe 

the winter lealon, he for that had 

broadly, as to lay wiy^^_ any good 

iudgement: y ^ ‘ Pav therefore that for winter 

we ought not to lulpect, Inrae- we fay tor all 

it is no Periphrafe but ^eade’that followeth 

zT:zctr;r;,r;s»,,i.v.. t... t'" 

( iq+ ) 
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anguifh, that is in the time which we caJj the i'.iil <.f' the 
leate, which begins in the nioiu-th tilOch .lier, and Hands 
very well with the tigure to lie \'ttered in that lort not- 
withftanding winter be iianied betore, for vinter hath 
many parts: luch namely as do not lliake oh the leale, 
nor vncloth the trees as here is nieiKaoned: thus mav 
ye ludge as I do, that this iiuhlc Im'Ic' \\ rare cxccllentiv 
well and to purpole. Moreouer, when a maker will 
leenie to vie circumkxution to let iorth any thim* 
pleafantly and hguratiuelv, yet no Idle plame to a riiw 
reader, then d it were named exprellv, and when all is 
done, no man can perceyue it to be the thing intended 
Ihis IS a loule ouerlight in any writer as did a good 
Jellow,_ who weening to Ihew his cunning, would needs 
by periphrafe exprelle the realme oh Scotland in no lelle 
then eight verfes, and when he had laid all, no man 
could imagine it to be Ipoken of Scotland; and did 
befiaes many other faults in his verhe, ho deadlv belie 

e matter by his deicriptio, as it would pitie any good 
maker to heare it. e> 

Now for the Ihutting vp of this Chapter, will I re¬ 
member you farther of that manner of Ipeech which the 

and we the hgure of 

C6tt€ \ WilO for fK/a \l _ Ml 1 . 


who for-the re,,k\sd;Skf;iild“^:d:.l,f;'‘'b: hui ■■ 
™?do r ‘'*^^'•'■ ■“'4 becoulCof the darkenes 

how the Frencn king wasouerthrowen at Saint Ouintans 
lam enforced to think that it was not the kingWimlelte 

kmk's oohe“' ‘o ‘he h tench 

g power. Or if one would lay, the towne of And- 

h ^ t^tUn, but oOhe 

drawen'Ifi^e^ conceit being 

it encomhe ’ one thing to another, 

what it m ^ certaine imagination 

that faid 7 not expreded: as he 

chambA M gentlewoman, who was in her 

amber making her felte vnready. Miffrede will ye 
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creue me leaue to vnlace your peticote, rneaning (p^r- 
fhance) the other thing that might follow fuch vnlaf.ng 
In the olde time, whol'oeucr was allowed to vndoe his 
Ladies oirdle, he might lie with her all night; whcrfore. 
The takfng of a won^ans maydenhead away, " 

Poerconceitiing out of a thing precedent a p-g fub- 

lequ;nt. This may fufficc tor the knowledge of this 

figure \_guiLke couccit 

CHAP. XIX. 

OJ Figurei fenuMious, other-wife calleel Rhenncall.^ 

Now if our prefuppofall be true, that the Poet is of all 
ofoer the molf auneient Orator, as he that by good & 
nleafant perfwalions firll: reduced p®,“n y 

Xured fpeeches, many wholelome and doc¬ 

,s to be furn.lhed with all the figures that 
and fuch as do molt beautifie langu.age w thcfoq«C|_ 
N fententioulnes. ^ hertoie, lince w ^ alfo his 

';;::;re'm:;':'tm:;-ulda'l'fo ^-Xmirimth copiouHy and 

A::r:mup figures Hiethoncidl lc|UcCHcm 

ampHheation, or enlargement ot language, d 

r lOb ') 
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teine a certaine iweet luid nicJodious manner of inecch, in 
which reipect, thev mav, affer a lorf, be iai J .oox //ho- ■ be¬ 
came the eare IS no Idle rauillied with their currant tune, 
than the mind is with their lentcntioiti'nes. !-'or the eare is 
properly but an inflrument ot conuewince for the minde 
to apprehend the (ence bv the f ,und. And our Ipeech 
IS made melodious or harmoniwiih not onelv Iw ftravned 
tunes, as thoie ot d////rX-, but alio iw choife of fmoothe 
words: and thus, or thus, marlhailino- them in their 

comelieft conflruchon and order, and'alwell bv jorne- 
times paring, fometimcs fpending them more or lelfe 
liberally, and carrying or traniporting of them farther 
off or neerer, letting them w.th lundrv relations, and 
variable formes, in the miniffery and vie of words, doe 
rcede no little alteration in man. For to lav truely 
what els IS man but his minde.? which, wholoeuer haue 
skil to compalTe, and make yeelding and flexible, what 
may not he commaund the body to perfourme.? He 
herefore that hath vanquiHed the minde of man, hath 
made the greateft and moff glorious conqueff. But the 
minde is not afTailable vnlelTe it be by lenhble approches 

o'i-^dAA greatert force for iiXuaion 

ipline. the vifible, for apprehenfion of exterior 

knowledges as the Philolopher Ihith. Therefore the w^ell 

to the delight of the 

neuer u ' '''' ^^^m with 

^he wToirri^ ry and fententioufnes. Then alio muff 
mid^eafn ^ perfwafion) beare his iuft 

than with the fcareeff. For like as one or two drop^of 
water perce not the hint Bone, but many and often 

t:annot a few words (be they neuer 

tude of words to the purpofe difcreetely, and without 

per uitie vttered: the minde being no lelfe vanqui-/flied 


z 
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large loade of K fcntere'Ld'am'lt 

heauieburden. Sweetenesof fpeech,fentenc^e,^ 

fication, are therfore ^ ^ from 

and Poet, ne may in no ^e fpared^tr 

And firft of ^ord or claufe doth much 

iteration or repetition mynde of the hearer, 

and therefore is counted a ^^^"^"^btion may be 

the Poets and rhetonciens, and this reper 

in feuen fortes. " ^ 

A 


feuen fortes. ^be figure of 

inap^ora. Repetition lu the fi g originall, and is when 

or the Report according to wont to fay, 

Figure of ^^^6 One word begin, and y 

lead the daunce to many verfes in fute. 

To thinke on death it ts a miferte, 

To thinke on life it is a vamtie: 

To thinke on the world verily it 

To thinke that heare man hath no perfitblijje. 

And this writte by Sir Raleigh of his grea 

;a~. -j- 

1„ Jyae ye }eeke, for jonuae keeps my hue 

Or as the buffon in our enterkde called ujt.e 

(aid very knauifhly and like himfelfe. 

■K/! InlTe in London towne, 

m% Jiaves/e haske, herne -up and dovsne-. 
a broker in a thridbare gowne. 

Many a hankmte [earce 

Ye haue another for. of repletion ^guite « 
the former when y'.jr to finilh many claufes 
r„ Ihe miSde? of^om verfes or dit.ie (for to make them 

( iq8 ) 
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finifh the verfe in our vulgar it Ihould hinder the rime) 
and becaufe I do finde few of our Enelihi makers vfe 
this hgure, I haue fet you down two litle ditties which 
our felues in our yonger yeares played vpon the 

Jtrophe, for fo/is the figures name in Greeke: one vpon z A 

the mutable loue of a Lady, another vpon the meritorious 

Joue of Chrift our Sauiour, thus. 

Her lov:ly lookes, that gaue life to my loue, 

IVtth spitefullfpeach, curjlnejje and crueltie: 

She kild my loue, let her rigour remoue. 

Her cherejull lights and fpeaches of pitie 

: anone with great dtfdaine. 

ShePiunnes my loue, and after by a traine 

le feekes my loue, and faith fhe hues me mojl, 

Butfeing her loue, fo lightly wonne and loft: 
llongd not for her loue, for well I thought, 
ttrme is the loue, if tt be as it ought. 

warf ^a'nkTnlXV'’' 

Chrifl the fonne of God, chief authour of all good, 
gas he by hts allmtght, that firfl created dan: ^ 
yg!d vvith the coflly price, of his mofl precious bloud, 
tg that redeemed man: and by his instance wan 
race in the fight of God, his onely father deare, 

brief to conclude the cafe, 
is Chrifl both God and man, he all and onely is: 

1 he man brings man to God and to all heauens bltffe. 
conuedio Anttflrophe, the Latines, 

meeti-e^ counter in the middeft of euery 

fofmer figures aud put them into 

Latines comnl tp Greekes C2X\ fympldche, the SympUh, 

reoetitinn or conduplicatio, and is a maner of .O'" the 

^petition, when one and the felfe word doth begin and 
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in ot'aT 

vntruftie mlftreffe, thus. 

JVho made me Jhent for her hues fake? 

yiyne ovone miftreffe. 

Who ivould not feeme my part to take, 

Ahne o'lx.me ?nifreffe.j 
What made me firffo v:ell content 

Her curtefte. 

What makes me now fo fore repent 
Her crueltie. 

The Greekes name A'® ^emet'to’hoU in^'and 

Sm'had mthet can hi .he figure of 

Ye haue another lort of repetmon whe 

veorde hv tvh.ch you finilh your verle. ye g 

next verfe rvith the lame, as thus. 

Comforfe U is j«r m.u, to h.tuo u tt^e, 

IV,), oh.tft, tolj,, .i«J ■'// Aer /t/e. 

Or thus; 

Your beutie was the caufe of my firf hue 

The Greeks call this figure I,plop, 1 call him 

ZtZf ;h':sr;;-ne, other,vne ,hc Ec-ho 

/a- /v/e«e,/, -/tut lottotl. 

Vnlelle 1 called hun the ^ 

tell what name to guic huu, vnkiu 


rcturnc. 
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Ye haue another fort of repetition when in one verfe 

or claufe of a verfe, ye iterate one word without any 
intermifTion, as thus; 


It was Maryne, Maryne that wrought mi»e woe. 

And this bemoaning the departure of a deere friend. 

The chiefest of ttiiyie affuredfla\\ 

hVith no fmall griefis gon, is gon away. 

And that of Sir // alter Raleighs very fweet. 

With wifdomes eyes had hut blind fortune feene. 
Than had my looue^ 77iy looue for euei' beene. 

The Greeks call him Epizeuxis, the Latines Subiunclio, 
we may call him the wnderlax, me thinks if we regard 
his manner of iteration, &: would depart from the 
^iginall^ we migh_t very properly,/in our vulgar and 
for pleafure call him the cuckowfpell, for right as the 
cuckow repeats his lay, which is but one manner of note 
and doth not infert any other tune betwixt, and fome- 
imes tor haft ftammers out two or three of them one 
imniediatly after another, as cuck, cuck, cuckow, fo doth 
the figure Epizeuxis in the former verfes, Maryne, Maryne 
without any intermiftion at all. 

Yet haue ye one forte of repetition, which we call the 

one as the next before, a fpeedie iteration of 

ne word, but with fome little intermilTio by inferting 

as in a moft excellent dittie 

written by Sir kk alter Raleigh thefe two clofing verfes; 

Tet when I fawe my felfe to you was true, 

1 loued my felfe, bycaufe my felfe loued you. 

And this fpoken in common Prouerbe. 

Wt ape wilbe an ape, by kinde as they fay, 

1 hough that ye clad him all in pu 7 ‘pie array. 

Or as we once fported vpon a fellowes name who was 
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called JI-ood.-oA,.nA for an ill part he had plaid entreated 

tauour by his friend. 

T prate vgu intreate no more for the man, 

jfooJiacke II vvoodcocke Jo-Dvliat ye • 

Now alio be there ^°h|“„fomme'ndable, 

tat n;t"h"d:u°l,e1 onrird il the Ind of euery 
verle, thus: adieu, adieu, 

my face, my face. ^ 

And an other that did the hke m the beginning o 

^^^'^^T::ueamandloueUm,asfnn^^^ 

Thefe repetitios be not of beautie 

or of efficacie: -y.^^ef; f ^ nor that 

for neither can ye fa> tha other 

in is a vervboUna impertinency 

of fpeech, and not a ^g^^ ,^ith a couple of 

words or names much refcmbl pi^p^on, and 

feemes to aniwere, t o ^ ^ ^ T<!icknamer. 

doth, as it were, nick hiiu, call him 

If any other man g^^ ^ o.ine is^ery neere 

1 will not be angne but I an ^^y_ 

the original! fence o ’iurname o;euen of any 

name geuen m 'l^'/ the Fauperor, becaufe he 
earned purpofe. As, by way 

was a uu-eat drinkei of cm Ct n 

of derifion to his "‘'yb an'd fo a iediny frier that 

Tdfdzfd^iC'^^ .. 
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in left or by way of a furname, if it do not refemble 
the true, is not by this figure, as, the Emperor of Greece, 
who was furnamed Confiantinus Copronimus, becaufe he 
befhit the foont at the time he was chnftened: and fo ye 
may fee the difference betwixt the figures AntonomJfia 
oz Profonomatia. Now when iuch refemblance happens 
betweene words of another nature, and not vpon mens 
names, yet doeth the Poet or maker finde prety fport 
m play with them in his verfe, fpeciallv the Comicall 
Poet and the Epigrammatic. Sir Philip Sidney in a dittie 
plaide very pretily with thefe two words. Lone and Hue, 

^ And all my life I will conjeffe. 

The leffe / hue, I Hue the leffe. 

And we in our Enterlude called the woer, plaid with 
thefe two words, lubber and louer, thus, the countrey 
cJowne came & woed a young maide of the Citie, and 
being agreeued to come fo oft, and not to haue his 
aniwere, laid to the old nurfe very impatiently. 

Iche pray you good mother tell our young dame, 

Whence I am come and what is my name, 

I cannot come a woing euery day. 

Quoth the nurfe. 

They be lubbers not louers that fo vfe to fay. 

Or as one replyed to his miCreffe charging him with 
fome difloyaltie towards her. 

Proue me madame ere ye fall to reproue, 

Meeke mindes fhould rather excufe than 'accufe. 

Here the words proue and reproue, excufe and accufe, 
do Plea-/fantly encounter, and (as it were) mock one 
another by their much refemblance: and this is by the 

if they were mens proper 

names, alluding to each other. ^ ^ 

.n r ^ Latines call Tradudio, 

a tranlacer: which is when ye turne and tranlace 

word into many fundry lEapes as the Tailor doth his 
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garment, & after that fort do play with him m your 

dittie: as thus, r i, t 

fVho Hues in hue his life is full of fea , 

To lofe his hue, liuehde or hbertte 

Sdre tuum nihil 4 nif, « fare, hoc faat niter. 

of the „,ught worth if other vveet 

A.t tofl'ns thou thy felfe, 

h:ff:^:dSr:rhre...... 

Here ye fee how in the fornter r.me^.hts word Ue 

is tranlaced into hue. '.‘“"f' \n,o weete, weene, 

:if:-l“h come .. .om one 

°"?e"tue a figura.iue fpeach which the Greeks ea, 

Antifophora, I name .d'hntentwewillaunfwere 

willfeemetoaskeaqueUmn o*.n.ent^^_^^ 

it our felues, ” r?ent, becaufe proponing fuch 

malter as our aduerfane m.gh obiect a 

it our felues. we do for hlmfelfe: then 

“t''llluest:e'eT.:ai;h^ and^enlarge our tale 
Thus for example. 

Wylie worldling come tell ’"‘f'T/f'lffwell? 

Wherein hopeft thou, thett rnnket thee jo to J 
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Riches? alack it taries Jiut a 

But where fortune the fickle A// )„ .hnW/: 

In thy children? how hn.rdle'jhnlt thou fiude. 

Them nil at once, good and thanftie and 'kind.I 
Thy wife? 0 faire hut fraile ifertall to truf, 

Seruants? zchat theeuesk -lahat treachours and iniufly 

Honour perchance? it refles in other men: 

Glome? a fnoake: hut zeherein hopefl thou then? 

In Gods tuflue? and hv -zchat merite te/Tc' 

In his mercy? 6 nozc thou speakefl wel. 

But thy lezvd life hath lofl his loue and\race. 

Daunting all hope to put difpaire in place. 

We read that Crates the Philolopher Cinicke in refnetl 
of the manifold dilcommodities of mans life, held opinion 

that It was belf for man neuer to haue bene borne or 

loone after to dye, {^Optimum non naf i -cel citb morT of 

whom ^rtaine verles are left written in Greeke which 
1 haue Enghfhed, thus. 

life is the liejefl? the needy is full of %voe and azee, 
I he zxtealthie full of brazvle and brabbles of the laze: 
io be a maned man? hozv much art thou beguild, 

Seeking thy reft by carke, for houfhold zvife and child: 
to till It IS a toyle, to grafe fome honeft game, 

ut fuch as gotten is zvith great hazard and paine: 

tIlPij- ^Sisfhippe, the marchant of his zvare, 

Ihe jouldier m armes, hozv full of dread and care'? 

nwa brings thee bate, zxeiue not and neuer thriue. 

Children a charge, childleffe the greatest lacke aliue: 
Touth witleffe is and fraile, age ficklie and forlorn e, 

1 len better to dye foone, or neuer to be borne. 

Metrodorus the Philofopher Stoick was of a contrary 

fuppofitions againlf 


IVhat life lift ye to lead? in good Citie and tozjune 

Is zvonne both zvitand zvealth. Court gets -vs great renozvne: 
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Countrey keepes vs in heale, and quietnejje of mynd, 

JVhere holefome atres andexercije ‘ 

Thfland-borne Hues fafe, the forrerne at , , 

f’TLke. moe ..erry ^eales fen doth ,he Lordly ^.ghl. 
ired and thou hajl a bed, of folace and of toy, ^ 
ired not and haue a bed, of rest <wtthout annoy. 

The fetled hue is fafe, fiveete ts the hue at large. 

Children they are a fiore, no children are no charge, 

L flte and gay ts youth, old age honourd and vnfe: 

Then not to^dye or be vnborne, ts befl tn myne adutfe. 

TT j rt Fi^rle of Oxford a moft noble & learried 
Edward Ear figure of refponce an emble 

example. 

/;/ pompe and pryme of May, 

By -.chom fvceete boy icert thou begot. 

By good conceit men fay, 

Tctl yne who wiis thy riurfe ' 

Trent youth in fugred toy. 

I Chat -icas thy meate and dayly foode. 

Sad ftghes v'ith gt'eat annoy. 

{{'hat hadf thou then to drtnke. 

{'ufayned loners teares. , , ■ o 

{{'hat cradle xvert thou rocked tn. 

In hope deuoyde oj feares. 

Vn.u'.Kl^rvv.lelou'pkd'with . martiffe, and a foxe w.th 
a houndc. I bus it is. 
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The niggards fault and the njnthrijts ts all one. 

For neither of them both knozveth ho zc to vfe his ozvne 

Or thus. 


The couetous mifer^ of all his goods ill got, 

Afzvell wants that he hath, as that he hath not. 

In this figure of the Croffe-couple we wrate for a for 

lorne louer complaining of his miflrelTe crueltie thelc 
verfes among other. 

Thus for your fake I dayly dye,l 
And do but feenie to Hue in deede: 

Thus is my bliffe but miferie. 

My lucre Ioffe without your nieede, 

Ye haue another figure which by his nature we may 
call the Rebound, alluding to the tennis ball which being 
fniitten with the racket reboundes backe againe, and 
where the lafl: figure before played with two wordes 
fomewhat like, this playeth with one word written all 
alike but carrying diuers fences as thus. 

The maide that foone married is, foone marred is. 

Or thus better becaufe married & marred be differet 
in one letter. 


T0 pray for you euer I cannot refufe. 

To pray vpon you Ifhouldyou much abufe. 

Or as we once fported vpon a countrey fellow who 
came to runne for the beft game, and was by his occupa¬ 
tion a dyer and had very bigge fwelling legges. 

He is but courfe to runne a courfe, 
bVhofe fhankes are bigger then hi] thye: 

is his lucke a little voorj'e^ 

That often dyes before he dye». 

Where ye fee this word courfe and dye, vfed in diuers 
ences, one giuing the Rebounde vpon th’other 

re haue a figure which as well by his Greeke and 
Latine originals, & alfo by allufion to the maner of a 
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S-Be «He 

t’e r. 

r/hl :^dor;^n?good foLne canae to great eftate 
and dignitie. 

His venue made him wife, his wifedome brought hm 
His many friends, his friends made much 

Of aid!fn '-aseale and woe infsckneffe 
Thus came he from a to fit tn fea f ^ 

Or as Ihean de Uehune the French Poet. 

Teace makes plentie, flentk makes pride. 

Pride breeds quarrell, and quarrell bring. 

Warre brings fpoile, and fpotle pouertie, 

Pouertie pacience, and pactence peace: 
lo peac/brings warre, and warre brings peace. 

Yp haue a fieure which takes a couple of words to 

!:!3' o^eirotC" ptep; d"p-tih- 

change and Ihift the fence, as thus. 

Iff dwell not here to build vs boures. 

And hallcs for pleafure and good cheare: 

But halles we build for vs and ours. 

To dwell in them whilest we are here. 

Meaning that rve dwell not here to build, but.we 
build to dwel, as we hue not to eate, b 
or thus. 

IVe icifh not peace to maintaine cruell warre. 

But vve make wane to maintaine vs ,n peace. 
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Or thus. 


If Poefie be^ as fome haue fail, 

A /peaking pidure to the eye: 

Then is a pidure not denaid^ 

To be a muet Poefte. 

Or as the Philofopher Hufomus vurote. 

IVith pleafure if vtoe vvorke vnhonestly and id. 

The pleafure paffeth, the bad it bide th fill: 

Well if vue vvorke with trauaile and with paines^ 
The paine paffeth and still the good remaines. 

A wittie fellow in Rome wrate vnder the Image of 
C^efar the Dilator thefe two verfes in Latine, which 
becaufe they are fpoke by this figure of Counterchaunge 

haue turned into a couple of Englifh verfes very well 
keeping the grace of the figure. 

Brutus for cafling out of kings, voas firfl of Confuls past, 
C^efar for cafltng Confuls out, is of our kings the last. 

Cato of any Senatour not onely the graueft but alfo 

the promptefi: and wittieft in any ciuill fcoffe, mifliking 

greatly the engroITing of offices in Rome that one man 

Ihould haue many at once, and a great number goe 

without that were as able men, faid thus by Counter- 
chaunge. 

Itfeemes your offices are very litle worth. 

Or very few of you worthy of offices. 

Againe;/ 



Yee haue another figure much like to the Sarcafmus 
or bitter taunt wee fpake of before; and is when with 
proud and mfolent words, we do vpbraid a man, or 

Ratines 

alio call It Infultatto, I choofe to name him the Reprochfull 
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. Oiip<=ne Dido faw, that for all her 

“'itTou^'and en"eSnemen.s beftowed vpon ^neas, 
^rlLld needs depart, and follow the Or.t e of fos 
deftinies, ihe brake out in a great rage and faid very 

difdainelully. 

Hye thee, and by the wild wanes and the wind, 

Seeke Italte and Realmes for thee to ratgne. 

If piteous Gods haue power amidst the rnayne. 

On ragged rocks thy penaunce thou maijtfind. 

Or as the poet luuenall reproched the couetous Mer- 
chant, who for lucres fake palled on no penll etther by 

land or I'ea, thus; 

G.e now and giue thy life vnto the winde. 

Trusting ^mto a piece of bruckle wood, 

Foure inches from thy death or feauen 

The thickefl planke for fhtpboord that we finde. 

, Ye haue another fip-^.^dr^krtbme. we'a^^U 
- rh:tc;:nter" but ?o;:iing the Lat.ne nanre^by r^fon 

fff for"^Vhen"f -s 

rfcLTlLCbxforS foey called euer? fuch one Mann. 

ad oppojitum. 

Good haue I doone you, much, harme did I neuer none, 

Rp idv to ioy your yraines, your Ioffes to bemone, 
f f Z Tre JlwuU you -gruu hfoforo a, my ^egar : 

Vl oncly Jjyour Uiffe, and neuer eaufdyour care 

fvvo verles where one fpeaking 

thus allegorically and by antitheton. 

His bent IS fweete, his loofe is fomewhat Jowre, 

In ioy begunne, ends oft in -ivofull howrt.j 
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Maifler Diar in this quarelling figure. 

Nor loue hath notv the Jorce^ on me -which it ones had. 

Odourfrownes can neither make me mourne, nor Jauors 
make me glad. 

Ifocrates the Greek Oratour was a litle too full of this 
figure, & fo was the Spaniard that wrote the life of 
IVLarcus Nurelius., & many of our moderne writers in 
vulgar, vfe it in excelTe & incurre the vice of fond 
afFeSfation. otherwife the figure is very cdmendable. 

In this quarrelling figure we once plaid this merry 
Kpigrame of an importune and fhrewd wife, thus; 

My neighbour hath a wife, not fit to make him thriue. 
But good to kill a quicke man, or make a dead reuiue. 
So Jhrewd fhe is for God, fo cunning and fo wife. 

To counter with her goodman, and all by contraries. 
For when he is merry, fhe lurcheth and fhe loures, 
^hen he is fad fhe finges, or laughes it out by houres. 
Bid her be ftill her tongue to talke fhall neuer ceafe, 
kvhen fhe fhould fpeake and pleafe, for fptght fhe holds 

her peace^ 

Bid fpare and fhe will fpend, bid fpend fhe fpares as 

kVhatfirfiye would haue done, he fure it fhalbe lafl 

is ay go pe comes, fay come, fhe goes, and leaues him 
all alonCy 

Her husband (as I thinke) calles her ouerthvuart 
lone. 


here is a kinde of figuratiue fpeach when we aske 

and looke for none anfwere, fpeaking 
indeed by iiUerrogation, which we might as well fay by 

affirmation This figure I call the ^eftioner ov inquifidue^ 
as whan Medea excufing her great crueltie vfed in the 
murder of her owne children which fhe had by lafon, 

kVas I able to make them I praie you tell. 

And am I not able to marre them all afwell? 
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Or as another wrote very commendably. 

^ hfn^PS. 

^:'h:reX“ the Gowte ano.^ 

Mufl not {tro-cve ye) Ms meffage ke • 

That hath neither heart, nor heelet, nor hed. 

And as a great Princeffe ^tfed““s own°e 

diftrufting in her fauours toward h,m. pra.lea n 

conftancie in thefe verfes. 

No fortune bafe or frayle can alter me: 

To whome fte in this figure repeting his words: 

No fortune bafe or frayle can alter ^^ee. 

And can fo blind a witch fo conquere mee. 

The figure of f^ch d^^ew 

becaufe it vtters our ^ ^ay of exclama- 

any '’“"‘^^' PoutTdmiration or wondering, imprecation 

non or crying out, admir 

or curfing, , s dedafe an impotent aaFedion, 

TalTefoI the Lady Creffeida by exclamation. 

Or as Gnfeoine wrote very paffionatly and well to purpofe 

SgferSSS. ... 
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Pety^arche in a fonet which Sir Thomas ITint Englifhed 
excellently well, faid in this figure by way of imprecation 
and obtefiation: thus, 


Perdie I faid it not^ 

Nor neuer thought to doo: 
Afwell as I ye voot^ 

I haue no power thereto: 
'‘’‘And if I did the lot 
That firjl did me enchaine^ 
May neuer flake the knot 
But flraite it to my painef 
'‘'‘And if I did each things 
That may do harme or woe: 
Continually may wrings 
My harte where fo I goe. 
"Report may alwaies ring: 
Of fhame on me for aye^ 

If in my hart did fpring^ 

The wordes that you doo fay. 
And if I did each flarre^ 
That is in heauen aboue. 


And fo forth, &c. 

We vfe fometimes to proceede all by fingle words, 

without any clofe or coupling, fauing that a little paufe 

or comma is geuen to euery word. This figure for 

pleafure may be called in our vulgar the cutted comma, 

ror that there cannot be a fhorter diuifion then at euery 

words end. The Greekes in their language call it fhort 
language, as thus. 


Enuy, malice^ flattery, difdaine, 

Auarice, deceit, falflied, filthy gaine. 

U this loofe language be vfed, not in fingle words, 

but in long claufes, it is called Aftndeton, and in both 

cafes we vtter in that falhion, when either we be earneff 
or would feeme to make haft. 

Ye haue another figure which we may call the figure 
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of euen, becaufe it cutted 

and not very long, bu^t^r et ^ ,o a ditt.e. but 

to a profe.Ln this hgure we once wrote .n a 

ielancholike humor thefe verfes. 

The good IS geafon, and fhort is his 

Thnl hence m-e muft the fukh ctnd t tefou 
Tredinn the fteft that our foref.uhert <road 

S ii tc/e, anpjh 

,n a profe there flrould not be vfed at once of fuch 
euen claufes part three or <m.rty words 

, or claufes of one fence, the Gte^=s ca,^^^ 

as who would fay, like or 8 ^ 

hauing no fitte «rme to^.ue lum,^^ 
had rath'er call him the figure ^ C 

:Lrg:h«h"rti:)S|talne Ore«et we« dead or aliue 
vfed fhls ftore of fpeeches all to one purpofe. 

Js he . J ^uiry 

Is he as I left him queauing and quick 
And hath he not yet geuen vp the ghos 
Amon^ the refl of thofe that I haue lost? 

Or If it be in fmgle words, then thus 

IVhat is become of that heautifullface, 

Thofe louel. lookes, V 

Thofe fiveete features, and ^ 

That countenance ivhich is alon y a > 

To kill and cure? 
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Ye fee that all thcfe words, face, iookes, fauour, 
features, vilage, countenance, arc in Icnce but all one. 
Which ftore, neuerthelclfe, d<')eth much hcautihe and 
inlarge the matter. So laid another. 


wv J:opL\ »i\' irnfl, 
StretcJi forth fh\ luoid to /',> 
hodv hide'. 


my irod ,nid ckc ynv '^uide, 
ue tlw wh<Jt ere the 


Here faith, hope and trulf be words of one effeH, 
allowed to vs by this figure of Ifore. 

Otherwhiles we fpcake and be lorry for it, as if we 
had not wel fpoken, io that we feeme to call in our word 
againe, and to put in another fitter tor the purpole; for 
which relpedts the Greekes called this manner of fpeech 
the figure of repentance; then for that vpon repentance 
commonly followes amendment, the Latins called it the 
figure of correcd;ion, in that the fpeaker feemeth to re- 
forme that which was laid amiffe. I following the Greeke 
originall, choofe to call him the penitent, or repentant: 
and finging in honor of the mavden Queen, meaning 
to praife her for her greatnelTe of courage, ouerfhooting 
my felfe, called it firft by the name/of pride: then fearing 
leafl fault might be found with that terme, by & by 
turned this word pride to praife: refembling her Maieffy 
to the Lion, being her owme noble armory, which by a 
file conftrudtion purporteth magnanimitie. Thus in the 
latter end of a Partheniade. 


O peereles you^ or eh no one ahue. 

Tour pride femes you to fea-ze them all alone: 
Not pride madame^ but praife of the lion^ 

To conquer all and be conquerd by none. 

another Partheniade thus infinuating 

Maiefties great conffancy in refufall of ail marri 
:>itred her, thus; 


her 

ages 


heart is hid none may it fee^ 
M^arble or flinte folke ‘vveene it be. 
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Which may imploy rigour and cruelty, than 
refteth it thus. 

Not flinte I trovve I am a her. 

But Siderite that Jeeles no fire. 

Bv which is intended, that it proceeded ot a cold an 

chart complexion not eafily a like to the 

We haue another „ vnfay a 

repentant, but doth not as tp another fitter 

in his place, but hauing fpoken *ing^to^ 

the matter or partie, e en fiju’ourable fpeach: 

,„d^ fo feemeth to make amends .he 

called by the w-armerily asked the queftion, 

Recompencer, as he th (^rewe as well as others of 

whether his wife wer in this figure as plea- 

his neighbours wiues, anlwered m this tigur p 

fantly, for he could not well denie it. 

^I mujl needs fay, that my -ivifie 

Butfuch a hufvvifie as I know but 

Another in his full ,o make him 

amirdt madrii worfc by" feco’nd propofition. thus: 

in ftt'idi: anil m' bSfme'e^eUemn^trs'and a^mes, 
laid thus:/ i a 

our poet m his ntott dittie. but 

li/:gmm w';i: litr. or ™o, 

l'n7lUr:hh intobi*”',, which the Latines 
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call Acclamatio^ we therefore call this figure the furclo^ze 
or confenting clofe^ as Virgil! when he had largely fpoken 

of Prince Eneas his fuccelTe and fortunes concluded with 
this clofe. 

Tant^ molis erat Romanam condere gentem. 

In Englifh thus; 

So huge a peece of uuorke it %n>as and fo hie^ 

To reare the houfe of Romane progenie. 

Sir Philip Sidney very pretily clofed vp a dittie in this 

fort, TVhat medcine then,^ can fuch difeafe remouCy 

Where loue breedes hate^ and hate engenders loue. 

And we in a Partheniade written of her Maieftie, 
declaring to what perils vertue is generally fubieft, and 

applying that fortune to her felfe, clofed it vp with 
this Epiphoneme. 

Than if there bee^ 

Any fo cancard hart to grutchy 
At your glories: my ^^eene: in vainOy 
Repining at your fatal! raigne: 

It is for that they feele too muchy 
Of your bountee. 

As who would fay her owne ouermuch lenitie and good- 

nelTe, made her ill willers the more bold and prefumptuous, 

Lucretius Carus the philofopher and poet inueighing 

fore againfl the abufes of the fuperftitious religion of 

the Gentils, and recompting the wicked fa6f of king 

Agamemnon in facrificing his only daughter Iphigeniuy 

being a yoong damfell of excellent bewtie, to th’intent 

to pleafe the wrathfull gods, hinderers of his nauigation, 

att^ he had faid all, clofed it vp in this one verfe, fpoken 
in Epiphonema. 

Tantum relligio potuit fuadere malorum* 

In Englifh thus:/ 

Lo 'what an outragOy could caufe to be donCy 
The peeuifh fcruple of blinde religion, 
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Tt haoDens many times that to vrge and enforce the 

mat wf^peake If. we go ftill 

and enereafing our fpeech with wordes or 
of more waight one then another & is a figure o g 
both efficacie & ornament, as he that declaring g 
calamitie of an infortunate prince, faid thus. 

He loft befides his children and hts wife. 

His realnie, ronovvne^ liege^ libertte an tj . 

By which it appeareth that to any noble • 

loffe^of his ellate ought "O' “ kcke of his 

I'rd;’ hut rhitlf^irtKet^^a py 

vnfaithfull miftrelfe. 

If by the lawes of loue it be a fait. 

The faithfull friend, in abfence to forget: 

But if it be (once do thy heart but halt^) 

A fecret finne: what forfet is fo great: 

As by defpite in view of euery eye, 

The'folemne vowes oftfvvome with f 

And holy Teagues faft feald with hand and ■ 
For to repeale and breake fo ^^‘vtlJAlyf 
But now {alas') without all tuft defart. 

My lot is for my troth and much good wtll. 

To reape dtfdaine, hatred and rude ref^. 

Or if ye would worke me fome greater il . 

And of myne earned ioyes to feele no part, 

IF hat els is this {o cruell) ^ . r 

Thy murdrin^ knife the gutltleffe bloud to fptlL 
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againe in a certaine louers complaint made to the liJo 
effecl. 

They fay it is a ruth to fee thy louer needef 
But you can fee me v-ceepe, hut you can fee me bleede: 
f^d neuer fhrinke nor Jharne^ ne Jhed no teare at all^ 
rou make my zvounds yourfe/fe, and fill them lep -acith pall. 

ea you can fee me found., and faint for zvant of breath., 
Andgafpe andgrone for life, andfiruggle still zjcith death, 
hat can you nozv do more, fzseeare by your maydenhead, 
1 hen for to flea me quicke, or fir ip me being dead. 

In thefe verfes you fee how one crueltie furmounts 
another by degrees till it come to very daughter and 
beyond, for it is thought a defpite done to a dead carkas 

o be an euidence of greater crueltie then to haue killed 

1 « 

After the Auancer foIJoweth the abbafer working bv 

or diminution. 

Whereupon we call him the Difabler or figure of Extenua¬ 
tion: this extenuation is vfed to diuers purpofes 

fometimes for modefties fake, and to auoide the opmion 

fp«klng of our fclues or of ours, as he 
that d,fabled h.mfelfe to his miftreire, thus. 

Not all the skill / haue to fpeake or do, 
kVhtch htle is God zvot (Jet loue apart:') 

Ltueload nor life, and put them both thereto. 

Can counterpeife the due of your defart. 

far/esTn^L^''/^^" done for defpite to bring our aduer- 

fora verv (commended 

y braue fouldier) difablmg him fcornefully, thus. 

^ lollie man (forfooth) and fit for the zvarre, 

^ood at hand grippes, better to fight a farre: 

IVhorn bright -weapon in fhe-vzo as it is faid, 
lea his ozj-vne fhade, hath often made afiraide. 

eminus^^d^^^^^^^ I^coffe lieth in thefe Latin wordes 

emtnus Lf eominus pugnare.] Alfo we vfe this kind of 

( 2iq ) 
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Extenuation when we take in hand to comfort or cheare 
any perillous enterprife, making a great matter feeme 
fmall, and of litle difhcultie, & is much vfed by captaines 
in the warre, when they (to glue courage to their 
fouldiers) will feeme to difable the perfons of their 
enemies, and abafe their forces, and make light of euery 
thintt that might be a difcouragement to the attena^pt, 
as Hannihall did in his Oration to his fouldiers when 
they fliould come to palTe the Alpes to en-/ter Itahe, an 
for lharpnelTe of the weather, and fteepneffe of the moun- 

taines their hearts began to faile them. 

We vfe it againe to excufe a fault, & to make 

offence feeme leffe then it is, by giuing a terme more 
fauorable and of leffe vehemencie then 

as to fay of a great robbery, that it was but a pil y 
matter: of an arrant ruffian that he is a ° ^ 

like phrafes of extenuation, which fall more aptly to th 

office of the figure C«rry>..// before 

And we vfe the like termes by way of pleafant tarn 

liaritie, and as it were for a Courtly maner P^a 

woman mI// for Nell for Elner: lack for John, 

Robtn for Robert: or any other like 

of pleafure, as in our triumphals calling familiarly vpon 
our Mufe, I called her Moppe, 

But will you W'eet, 

My litle mufe, my prettie moppe: 

If we Jhall algates change our stoppe, 

Chofe me a fvveet. 

Vnderftanding by this word a litle p^ety 

T adv or tender young thing. For fo we call litle filhe , 
ffiat^be not come to their full growth imoppesf as 

whiting moppes, gurnard moppes. u^rifion and 

Alfo'^fuch termes are vfed to be giuen in derilion ana 
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Lord tempt as when we lav Lording for 

Lord, & as the bpaniard that caiieth an Larle of fmaJl 

y ontempt pouerachiu, or poueruw, the little beall- 
antmahulo or ammaluchio, and (uch like duuiuutiue^ an 

EhrmatS- onlv ' TV '''? P™P°“"de'' refuses bh 

imSli 

Loue h<,te and dea.h, do ftirre „„ ®’ 

p neuer man but I lead fuch a life ■ ^ ' 

'ip "J>ppv‘l, andyeeUt my vvoundnluf 

So ,ha, 1 hue but ye, my UJe „ Jueh: 

A, neuer death couldpeeue mehalje fo much. 

it™:.; 'th!^rrdht;r“" 'tt 

whole tale or reSno of uT "" " 
euery part by it felfe.ls thus.'*'^®^"’'^'’' 

I^pan no, be but nigardjhtp or neede. 

Nor neede, Jor who do,h no, hi, r.cheffe fee ? 
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Or as one that entreated for a faire young ”^ide who 
as taken by the watch in London and carried 

ell to be punifhed. 

Abno zenttll Sirs let this young matde cUone, 

For either pie hath grace or els pie hath none: 

If (he haue grace,/he may in time repent. 

If Pe haue none -what bootes her pumpment. 

Or as another pleaded his deferts with his miftrelTe. 

UFre it for grace, or els in hope of game. 

To fav of my deferts, it is but vaine: 

For well bi mtnde, in cafe ye do them beare. 

To tell them ojt, it fhould but trke your eare. 

Re they forgot: as likely fiould I faile. 

Then haue ye a figure very mepe 

lliBiil 

? o rhewalles they vntioored the loftes, they vntiled 

downe the wanes, y rleede is a houfe 

*; Jedh“owi n"cucufttln«;; which th.s 

IVyat trandated with very good grace, thus. 

' .SO we Me funne 

Or where his beames do not diPoluc f 

In temperate heate where he is felt and fmie. 

In prefence prep of people mad m w tf . 

Set me m hve or yet in lo-:v degree 
In longef night or in the fiortef day: 
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In clearejl skie, or where clouds thickejl bee. 

In lustie youth or when my heares are gray: 

Set me in heauen, in earth or els in hell. 

In hill or dale or in the foming flood: 

Thrall or at large, aliue where fo I dwell, 

Sicke or in health, in euillfame or good: 

Hers will I be, and onely with this thought 
Content my felfe, although my chaunce be naught. 

All which might haue bene faid in thefe two verfes. 

Set me ivherefoeuer' ye 
1 am and vuilbe yours Jii//, 

^eene would not feeme to wrap vp all her moft excel 

but S'b K " “-P-hendTng, 

for the better grace, thus. cgaciue 

Not your bewtie, mofl gracious foueraine, 

Hor maidenly lookes, mainteind wvith maieflie: 

our flately port, wvhich doth not match but ftaine 
For your prefence, your pallace and your traine, ’ 

^// Frinces Courts, mine eye could euer fee:! 

Not your quicke wvits, your fober gouernaunce- 
Tour clears forflght, your faithfull memorie. 

So fweete features, info flaid countenaunce: 

JVor languages, with plentuous utterance 
So able to difcourfe, and entertains: 

Not noble race, farre beyond C^fars raigne, 

^nne rtght line, and bloud of nointed kings- 
Not large empire armies, ireaflrs, domaine, ^ 

Lpt.e Imertes, of fortunes dearst darlings ■ 
ip- al the skiUes, fi, for a Princely dame. 

Not tr‘uTN Mugs. 

^Ot true honour, ne that immortall fame 

Of mayden raigne, your only owne renowne 

And no ^eenes els, yet fuch as yeeldes your name 

Greater glory than doeth your treble crowns. 
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And then concludes thus. 

Not any one of all thefe honord farts 

Your Princely happes, and habttes that do moue. 

And as it were, enforcell all the hearts 
Of Chriflen kings to quarrell for your loue. 

But to poffeffe, at once and all the good 

Arte and engine, and eueryfiarre aboue 
Fortune or kinde, could farce in flefh and bloud, 

PYas force inough to make fo many Jtrtue 
For your perfon, which in our world floode 
By all confents the minionfl mayde to wtue. 

Where ve fee that all the parts of her commendation 
part, videl. 

Not any one of all your honord parts, 

Thofe Princely haps and habites, tAc. 

This figure ferues for 

S^«r"lt'Lrorour''EngUlh hath thefe verfes 

following in the diftnbutor. 

kVhen faith failes in Prtefles fawes. 

And Lords hefles are holden for lawes. 

And robberie is tane for purchaje,! 

And lechery for folace 

Then fhall the Realme of Albion 
Be brought to great confufton. 

then &c. And as another faid, 

JA/Jpn Prince for his people is wakefull and wife, 

ffres -v;, .LL Counfellor. 

Uagiflrate ftncerely vfing hts charge. 

People prefl to obey, nor let to runne at large, 
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Prelate of holy lije^ and %vtth deuotion 
Preferring pietie before promotion^ 

Priest flill preachings and praying for our heale: 
Phen bleffed is the flate of a comnion-zveale. 

All which might haiie bene laid in thefe few words, 

when euery man in charge and authoritie doeth his 

duety, & executeth his funflion well, then is the com¬ 
mon-wealth happy. 

The Greeke Poets who made muficall ditties to be 
ong to the lute or harpe, did vfe to linke their ftaues 
together with one verfe running throughout the whole 
long by equal! diftance, and was, for the moft part, 
the firft verfe of the ftalfe, which kept lb good fence 
and conformitie with the whole, as his often repetition 
did geue It greater grace. They called fuch linking 
verle Epimone, the Tatmes %)erfus intercalaris, and we 
may terme him the Loue-burden, following the originall, 
or if It pleafe you, the long repeate; in one refpea 
becaufe that one verfe alone beareth the whole burden 
o the fong according to the originall: in another refpea, 
for that It comes by large diftances to be often repeated, 

SidZy^ Sir 

My true loue hath my heart and I haue his. 

By tuft exchange one for another geuen: 

P holde his deare, and mine he cannot miffe, 

Ihere neuer was a better bargaine driuen. 

My true loue hath my heart and I haue his. 

Hts heart in me keepes him and me in one 
y heart in him his thoughts and fences glides: 

T heart, for once it was his owned 

I cherifh hts becaufe in me it bides. ( 

My true loue hath my heart, and I haue his. 

our Poet is caried by fome occafion to 
P ing tiiat IS marueious, and then he wil] 
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feeme not to ipeake it Amply but with feme f.gne of 
admiration, as in our enterlude called the iroer. 

I 'ivoonder much to fee fo many husbands thrtue. 

That haue hut little tcvV, before they come to^nue: 

For one ivould eafily weene who fo hath little wit. 

His wife to teach it him, were a thing much vnft.^ 

Or as Cato the Romane Senatour faid one day merily 

eo ‘^i?compan,on that waiyd whh hmr po.ntmg hts 

^"f";i 7 ^r'|.:;l"mr<^"a‘'grdly ,0.1.1/ of fal. 

marflies, lying neere vnto Capua Ihore. 

No-iv is It not, a wonder to behold. 

Fonder gallant skarce twenty winter old. 

By niHht {marke ye) able to doo more^ 

flut/lhi fio lluu l>Min o„ InsJhmt 

For -IL-Ii.it the -Lonuos tonU »e»<'n '-S-'.ifh .'m.y, 

This proper youth hath wafed in a day. 


Apori^iy 
or the 
Doubif»jU- 


F.pitropti, 
or tiu* 
MlHirc of 
Krfcn n(T. 


Not much vnlike the wondrer haue ye another figure 

ca lec doubt of thiniis when by a plaine 

mumer c5 fpeech wee might affirme or deny hina as thus 
of a crucll mother who murdred her owne child. 

I Chet her the cruell mother were more to blame. 

Or the fhrewd childe come of Jo curft a dame. 

Or whether fame fmatch of the Jathers blood, 

II 'hofe kinne were neuer ktnde, nor neuer good. 

Mooned her thereto, iFc. 

rr’i • .r M l i-ieech is vfed when we will not leeme, 

• E "'t- ?nn.mer lake or to auoid tedioulnelTe, to trouble 

r . or hearer with all that we could lay, but 

already .Treterre the refi.^ 

ainficWmn, as he that laid thus: 

M, thinkcs that 1 haue faid, vvhat may well fujftjo. 

Referring all the rejl, to your better adutje. 
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The fine and fubtill perlwader when his intent is to 

fting his/aduerlary, or eis to declare his mind in broad 

and liberal Ipeeches, which might breede offence or 

icandall, he will feeme to belpeake pardon before hand 

whereby his licentioulhes may be the better borne with- 
all, as he that faid: 


Hiirifuiy 

or tlie 
Licentious 


If my fpeech hap t o^endyou any vvay^ 

Thinke it their faulty that force me fo to fa\\ 

Not much vnlike to the figure oi reference, is then 

another with fome little diuerlitie which we call the tm- 

partener, becaufe many times in pleading and perfwadine 

we thinke it a very good pollicie to acquaint our iudm 

or hearer or very aduerfarie with fome part of oui 

Counfell and aduice, and to aske their opinion, as whc 

would fay they could not otherwife thinke of the matter 

then we do As he that had tolde a long tale before 

certame noble women, of a matter fomewhat in honour 
touching the Sex. 


Anachinojli 
or the 
Impartenei 


Tell me fatre Ladies, if the cafe were your owne 
oo Joule a fault would you haue it be knowen? 


Maiffer Gorge in this figure, faid very fweetly. 



The good Orator vfeth a manner of fpeach in 
perfwafion and is when all that Ihould feeme to m 
agamft him being fpoken by th’otherfide, he will 1 

and" this 

m the Starchamber and Chancery, whiclf they^call 
confeffe and auoid, if it be in cafe of cnmLor iniu 

Okie tLr-7 is 

p ne that it cannot be denied or trauerfed, it is so 
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Sometimes our error is fo manifeft, or we be fo hardly 

Cd" om ctit m ^cT^^riristo^cd^lcie 
to excufe it by fome allowable pretext, as did one whom 
hi miSrelTe burdened with fome vnklnde fpeeches which 

he had part of her, thus. 

/ faid It: but by lapfe oj lying tongue, 

When June and iujl gneje my heart opprejt: 

I fa\’d it: as ye fee, both fratle and young, 
ih^en your rigor had ranckled in my brest. 

The cruell wound that fmarted me fo fore 
Pardon therefore (ftneele firrow) 

Beare with mine youth that neuer Jell bejore. 

Leaf your offence encreaje my gneje the more. 

And againe in thefe, 

/fpake amyffe I cannot it deny 
But caujed bv your great difcourtefie. 

And if I [aid that which I now repent. 

And faid it not, but by mifgouernment 
OJ youthjull yeres, your JelJe that are fo young 

Pardon for once this error of my 

And thinke amends can neuer come to late 

Loue may be curff, but hue can neuer hate. 

Speaking before of the 

as was fpeedily dif Y „nd many other waies 

the halfe to vnderftand t e ^ [Noemd] 

' °'^'“ereefh' wh"e“ Ifwet lobo elftly coneeiue 
rhe^mTanmgrbu. - it were by -^^0. becaufc tt . 

call him in x I God in fortie winters 

r“tuT?it"nrg;tUrn^^^^ 

r 2110 ') 
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hours fet vs at one, meaning that they ncucr teli out 
in all that Ipace, which liad ocne the diirec^e^ Ipeech 
and more apert, and yet bv intetuiment arn.ounts all to 
one, being neuerthelelie ailleniblable anJ in eiFcct con¬ 
trary. Piizvlct Lord Irealorer oF IciiLdand, and Hrft 
Marques ot Winchefler, with the like I'ubtiil jVieecIi oaue 
a quippe to Sir lil!lia>u Gyjford. who had married" the 
Marques/iller, and ail her lite time could neuer ioue 
her nor like ot her company, but when ihe was dead 
made the greated moane for her in the world, and with 
teares and much lamentation vttered his t^riefe to the 
L. Treaforer, 6 good brother quoth the Marques, I am 
right fory to fee you now loue mv fider lo well, meanin^r 

that he Ihewed his loue too late, and fhould haue done 
It while the was a line. 

A great counlellour fomewhat forpettintr his modedie, 
vfed thefe words: Gods lady I reckon my lelfe as good 
a man as he you talke of, and yet I am not able to do lo 
Yea fir quo^ the party, your L. is too good to be a 
man, 1 would ye were a Saint, meaning he would he were 
de^ for none are dinned for Saints before they be dead. 

Ihe Logician vfeth a definition to exprede’the truth 
or nature of euery thing by his true kinde and difference, 
as to fay wifedome is a prudent and wittie forefight and 

euemeT^T^" ""J or worldly aftions with their 

another maner of definition, thus: Is this wifedome? 
no It is a certame fubtill knauidi craftie wit, it is no 

foHn^d'V^ "" certaine bufie brainfickneffe, 

oiilClldd- sneat purpofe to preuent 

and^thsT ' nn hearer think«h" 

or alleaged by them, in refpea of which boldne*ire to 
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enter fo deepelv Into another mans conceit or confcience 
Tn^ to be fo priuie of another mans mynde gaue cau e 

'’T';?'"- * i, figure of prefupMf or the 

hv realon we fupoofe before what may be fa.d. or per 
chaunce would be faid by our aduerlary or any other 
weTo orient them of them aduantage, and do catch 
the bair(as they are wont to lay) before it come to 

^’'“nhlfo very many times vfed for a good pollicle 

in 'leading or perfwafion to make wife as if we fet bu 

rlhlM Ind yet we know it well Inough, and may be 
litoe^’ to thl maner of women, who as the comon 

faying is, will fay nay and take it. 

/ hold rny peace and vctU notfayforlhame, 

The much vntruth of that vncnaU dame: 

For if I fliould her coullours kindly bla^e. 

It zvould fo make the chafl eares amaze, ^c. 

It is faid by maner of a prouerblall fpeach that he 
who hndes hlmfelfe well fhould not wap^p^_eu^n^^^^ 
perlwiider finding a a^ntia^ j^o^^ 

rf-dru;r^-^H^fe.namehuu.efig^^ 
°„'of b“m ;fr“t'^e':f-tgument fie therefore hardly 

"’■‘LTaf alie iLrPd HhcT oM«rlY 

to abide & not to If.rre from , on with 

aduantage, but the '‘'’"f °"^-,,,;.et;on will vs fome- 

al! polTible argument, io doth dilcictioi 

( -iiz ) 
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times to flit trom one matter to another, as a rhinn 
meete to be toriaken, and another entred \'pon, 1 call 
im therefore the fluting fleurc, or flf^nre ot remoia', like 
as the other/before was called the hEmre o\ <ihocuie. 

Euen fo againe, as it is wifdome tor a perlwadcr to 
tarrie and make his aboad as long as he ntav conueniently 
without tedioulnes to the hearer^ vpon his’chiefe proofes 
or points of the caule tending to his aduantage, and like- 
wile to depart againe when time ferues, and goe to a 
new matter ferumg the purpole afwell. So is it requiflte 
many times for him to talke farre from the principall 
matter, and as it were to range afide, to th’intent by 
luch extraordinary meane to induce or inferre other 
matter, afwell or better feruing the principal purpofe, 
and neuertheles in fealon to returne home where he 
hrft ftrayed om. This maner of fpeech is termed the 
hgure of digrefllon by the Latines, following the Greeke 
original!, we alfo call him the ftra^gkr bv allufib to the 
fouldier that marches out of his array, or by thofe that 
keepe nc) order in their marche, as the battailes well 

example 

Occafion offers many times that our maker as an 
oratour, or perfwader, or pleader Ihould go roundly to 

DerfwV"^ argument difpatch his 

perfwafion, & as they are woont to fay not to ftand all 

quick!). This is done by a manner of fpeech, both 
figuratiue and argumentatiue, when we do briefly fet 

purpofe, "^and 

eiedf all of them fauing one, which we accept to fatisfie 
e caufe; as he that in a litigious cafe for land would 
prooue It not the aduerfaries, but his clients. 

No man can fay its his by heritage. 

Nor by Legacie, or Teflatours deuice: 

Nor that it came by purchafe or en^^age. 

Nor from hts Prince for any good feruice. 

( 233 ) 
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T/^en needs mujl it be his by very wrong, 

Jd'^hich he hath offred this poore platnttfe Jo o g. 

Thoueh we misht call this figure very well and pro- 

S tL Courtlers^enuy, who will haue no naan vfe that 
terme but after a courtly manner, that is, J 

emerodes and other precious Pones; fpecially of faire 
women ^4ofe excellencie is difcouered 

paragorof ^ccncs. This confidered, I wi let our 
fpite or for pleafure, or any other 

lePe the eqiall to'his equall, and by fuch confronting 
Partheniade. 




is falcon fares to buffards flight. 

As egles eves to o-iv/ates fight. 

As fierce faker to cozvard kite. 

As briflitefl noone to darkefl night. 

As fummer funne exceedeth farre. 

The nioone and eucrv other flarre: 

So farre my Princeffe praife doeth paflt, 
The famoust ^eene that euer ivas. 

And in the eighteene Partheniade thus. 

Set rich rubie to red efmayle. 

The raucns plume to peacocks tayle. 

Lay me the larkes to hoards eye. 

The duskie cloude to a'zure skie, 

( 1'IS. ^ 



SetjOiailo-iv brookcs to feas^ 

An orient pecirle to <2 zAiite pcnje: 

&c. Concluding. 

o 

TherePiall no lejjc nn aJs be feene 
In -mine froni euerv other i^.ecne. 

We are fometimes occa/loned in our rale ro report 
fome fpeech from another mans mouth, as vvhat a hirm 
Jhid to his prluy counfell or lubiedt, a capraine to his 
louldier, a louldiar to his captaine, a man to a woman, 
and contrariwile: in which report we muii alwaies o-eue 
to euery perfon his fit and natural!, Sr that avhich'beft 
becommeth him. For that fpeech becommeth a kine 
which doth not a carter, and a young man that doeth 
not an old: and fo in euery fort and degree, Fir<ril 
pea ing in the perfon of Eneas, Tur-Inus and many other 
great Princes, and fometimes of meaner men, ye fhall fee 
what decencie euery of their fpeeches holdeth with the 
quahtie, degree and yeares of the fpeaker. To which 
examples I wilj for this time referre you. 

So if by way of fiaion we will feem to fpeake in 
another mans perfon, as if king Henry the eight were 
yue, and fhould fay of the towne of Bulleyn, what we 
by warre to the hazard of our perfon hardly obteined 
our young fonne without any peril at all, for litle mony 
dehuered vp againe. Or if we fhould faine king Ed^^ard 

M ');"y''^a^ding how his fucceffour Queene 

hlrlP k THA “fCalays by negligence, (hould 

the fword wanne, the diftaffe hath loft 
fwJr? caufes and for great purpofes, wife per- 

matt"; d ^ - 

a maner of f ^ which purpofe there is 

wittief^nt^ ^authorities of 

wifedome f morall doarine and teach 

wifedome and good behauiour, by the Greeke original] 

( 235 ) 
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we Ciill him the direaour, by the Latin he is called 

we may call him the/.fc/.yee, thus. 

“ Nature bids ^'S as a louing mother^ 

“ To lone our felues firft and next to hue another. 

“ The Prince that couets all to know and Jee., 

“ Had neede jull milde and patient to bee. 

- Nothing pokes fajler by nos as 

“ Then that which we learne tn our tender yeares 
And that which our foueraigne Lady wrate m defiance 
of fortune. - 

fomnelTe. tro manv times to be 

Arte and good poihcie ^oues load and 

earneft in our fpeach, an t en winne the game 

fo go to .t by h-P- - 'f - tT "rof onf but 

by multitude of words & p ’ , the/Latines 

of diners matter and fence ‘g“e that faid 

My Lady is doth but tn flame my blood. 

Or thus. 

I deeme, I dreame, I do, I tafl, I touch. 

In ^ 

( 23b ) 
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m the end of euery long tale and Oration, bccaufc the 
Ipeaker feemes to make a colleaion of all the formcr 
materiall points, to binde them as it were in a bundle 
nd lay them forth to enforce the caule and renew the 
carers memory then ye may gcue him more properly 
- e name of the [co//ei7o;^r] or recapitulatour, and ferueth 
to v^y great purpole as m an hympne written by vs to 

(dW/ni) wherein'lpeak- 

ing of he mutab.htie of fortune in the cafe of all Princes 

generally, wee leemed to exempt her Maielfie of all 

ch calualtie, by realon die was by her dePinie and 
naany diume partes in her, ordained to a mod long and 

recaps,concluding „„h th,s 

thou art free, but were thou not in deede 
But were thou not, come of immortall feede: 
i^uer yborne, and thy minde niade to blifTe 
tieauens mettall that euerlajling ts- 

Were not thy wit, and that thy vertues /ha/I, 

Be deemd dtutne thy fauour face and all: 

And that thy loze, ne name may neuer dye. 

Nor thy/late turne, Jlayd by dejlinie: 

Dread were least once thy noble hart may feele 
Some rufull turne, of her vnfleady vvheele. ’ 

runne a long race in our 
tale fpoken to the hearers, we do fodainly flye out & 

and thSre" P-^7 - ^hing, 

f00™^ " ^ exchTunte 

b/rlouec 

1 ^ y . 


ApoflropK 

or the 
turne taj 

Dd \jr 
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Phcbus, leeming to draw m 


a new 




But O Phcbtis, 

All Atflertu-^ in thy ^oryious 

IVouhifl thou wttfafe to Jluie a dovvne: 

And dwell ivith vs. 

But for a day, 

I could tell thee clofc in thtne eare, 

A tale that thou hadfl leuer hearc 

1 dare well fay: 

Then ere thou wert. 

To kiffe that vnkind runneavvay, 

IVho was transformed to boughs oj hay: 

For her curfl hert. lAc, 

ft. tittt rtt, n-s .o 

"At"’ deferibe and let foor.h ”“"V‘'b"fo«'oufeyel“lLugh 

ftould appeare cunning: 

his abience, but d> 8 Hpfrribe be not naturall or 
if .he things we cou . „„„ cunning 

;rhe^'^e“;tellrurgtf.efw.;’and flta.pet in- 
ueS. on than to delcr.be things that be tru. ^ 

And thefe be things that a 

faine as ar.ifiaatl and -'---^nt or d^Id^'aX 
and countenance o any p Counterfalt counte- 

kinde j„Xln"his diuerle/perfonages. 

ToTtSLer doth in his 
clSbufy tales fc. fo“^ the Lmner, Pardoner. Man- 
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plSkntly. Pilu'-inis, moll naturally and 

But It ye wil tainc any pcrlon with luch teitury. 

nfenfib e things, cV do lludy (as one may lay) to m'uc 

Profopopeta, becaule it is by way of hctif.^.V no inAtle.- 
examplescan begiuen to you thereof, than in the Rom ant 

In- C/:.uu-a-, delcnliim.- 

whereby mu 

wnereby much moralitie is taught. ' 

So if w^e defcnbe the time or feafon of the yeare as 

tine ri "'V"-’" delcriprion the counterttm 

found ^ ° ’'■••' samples are euery where to be 

And if this defcriptio be of any true place, citie callell 
Lauen rr^ Vh 'f places vntrue, as 

ye (hall fee PoefesAo dd \P 

u defcription be made to renrefent the 

w Hfot ‘1^ --“-fl-cerbdongn: 

Ifinr P T ^uptde, fo excellently well, as for the P-al 
iant and propre application of his fidion in eue^y pSl; 
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annot choofe but fet downe the greateft part of hib 
ty, for in truth it can not be amended. 

When Cufid fcaled firjl the fort 
Wherein my hart lay wounded Jorej 
The battrie was of fuch a fort. 

That I mufl yeeld or die therefore. 

There faw / loue njpon the wall. 

How he his banner did difplay, 

Alarme alarme he gan to call. 

And bad his fouldiers keepe aray. 

The armes the which that Cuptd bare. 

Were pearced harts with teares befprent: 

In ftluer and fable to declare 

The fledfast loue he alwaies 

There might you fee his band all drest 

In colours like to white and blacke. 

With ponder and with pellets 
To bring them forth to fpoile and facke. 

Good will the maifier of the fhot 
Stood in the Rampire braue and proude. 

For expence of ponder he fpared not, 

Affault affault to crie aloude. 

^ There might you heare the Canons ror, 

Eche peece difcharging a loners looke, Gfc. 

As well to a g°°d and “^^“very'nece'f- 

perfwader bewtifie our tale, but alfo 

very much all ordinary iudgements 

one thing more p . becaufe there are 

than perfwafion by / worke after diuerfe 

( 2ao ) 
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name, as Refemblance by Pourtrait or Imagery, which the 

Greeks call Icon^ Refemblance morall or mhlicall, which 

they call Parabola, & Refemblance by example, which 

they call Paradigma, and firft we will fpeake of the 

generall refemblance, or bare fimilitude, which may be 
thus fpoken. ^ 

But as the watrie fhowres delay the raging wind. 

So doeth good hope cleaneput awaydifpaire out of my mind.j 

And in this other likening the forlorne louer to a 
itriken deere. 

Then as theftriken deere, withdrawes himfelfe alone 
dolfeekefomefecretplace, where I may make my mone. 

And m this of ours where we liken glory to a fhadow. 

As the fhadow (his nature beyng fuch^ 

Followeth the body, vnohether it will or no. 

So doeth glory, refufe it nere fo much, 

M^ait on vertuCy be it in uveale or wo. 

And euen as the fhadow in his kind, 
kVhat time tt beares the carkas company, 

Goth oft before, and often comes behind: 

So doth renowme, that raifeth vs fo hye. 

Come to vs quicke, fometime not till vve dye. 

But the glory, that growth not ouer fall 
Is euer great, and likelieft long to lafl. ’ 

^ ^ miftreffe of ours, where we 

likened the cure of Poue to Achilles launce 

rt k, ‘"‘‘R’' ‘1““ Telephus mimnd. 

The fame rujly, falued the fore againe. 

So may my meede (Madame) of you redownd, 
kVhofe rigour was first authour of my paine. 

wen hv Refemblance, inuring as 

hi falf' Englilhed by Sir TAcntas IVia, after 

nis falhion, and by my felfe thus; 
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And this maner of refemblaunce is not onely per¬ 
formed by likening of liuely creatures one to another, 
but alfo of any other natural! thing, bearing a proportion 
of fimmtude,^as to liken yealow to gold, white to filuer 

like Sir Philip Sidney in the defcription of his 

imaierie as ye may fee in his booke of Archadta: and 
written of our foueraigne Lady 

peSfon in his kind, as of her forehead, browes and 
haire, thus. 

Of filuer was her forehead hye. 

Her browes two bowes of hebenie^ 

Her treffes trust were to behold 
Frizled and fine as fringe of gold. 

And of her lips. 

Two lips wrought out of rubie rocke^ 

Like leaues to fhut and to vnlock. 

As portall dore in Princes chamber: 

A golden tongue in mouth of amber.\ 

ir And of her eyes. 

Her eyes God wot what fluffe they are^ 

I durfl be fworne each is a fiarre: 

As cleere and bright as woont to guide 
The Pylot in his winter tide. 

And of her breafts. 

Her bofome fleake as Paris plaster., 

Helde vp two balles of alabafier, 

Eche byas was a little cherrie: 

Or els I thinke a strawberie. 

A ell the reft that followeth, which may fuffice to 

exeXhfi^ 

and portrait. 
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Lut \\hv.nfocucr h\ \()ur li’iRi'rii 'c- i- m-R' r 

LCn anv mor.-i irir> / .r i : ? • , . ^ . 


'T RlIotJI 


• ■ 1 -'.! Li \-C \VM t.-. 

teach any morahtic or oood icliop. i)^■ locc Ik'c -op], jM 
and d:.rke, or o.rro forr, vndrr o-na- -i ^ 'h, I 
applvmt; one natnrall ,h,no m another, or ..tt;. a 
another, .nternnp he then, a Hke eo„,e,,„e„ee in'.Ither 
e.lfcs the (areekes eal) ,t /do-.,./,/,, „.h,eh ,er,„e ia ajiV, 
by cnrtome accepted of va: nettertheicle oe , , ' 

h.m hnyltlh the relentbl.tnce nnft.cii; ar tt hen we 

;,;b:^-b n.,th co„ti„t,a,i inhLXh:'! dr" :;:d 

umMic okc. biiLh parables were all the nrcachincrc nf 

Chnlt in the C'joi'nr]] r i I ^ or 

-oipcii, as thoie of the wile and fonlilR 

arynts of the et„ detvard, of the labourer, i"rhe tn ^ 

aiucii^trte-rthhrSest?'^ 

'""f ntalirand cnauT J”! 
leennc‘to■hkeL'o„""ca'e^ol“rh''''l°^’’"‘"‘"'" '■""''•coa 

mans alfaires, and dorco,o.’,'l .fj"'Ijri'r/ 


in mans afthir^o “ V , palleordinarily 

!rz;,S“ X- 

fome purpoVe fnEf h 'r’’'a" fo'' 

Prelent acCn’s a, d !dV ' " "a* our 

example; as if one Ihn l!7f 'l relemblance by 

in his expedition to A f ^be great 

comming into Spaine.^fo didi"' 

’P"”* & Generals oughTto do^td ’ ‘ 

g-at"t'd' lwayes“r::;,l among 

forepuKeanvmiuryall ages, not only 

and dominions but f,ir owne realmes 

compairion to defend ^ charitable & Princely 

the Lmame So 

names b> their armes reftore many Kings 
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of Afia and Affricke expulfed out of their kingdoms. 

So did K .. reftablith BalM r.ghtfull owner 

oFtSe crowne of Scotlad againft bru. no lawfull 

Kln{? So did king Edward the third Dampeeter 

Eaiip many Englifti Princes holpen with their forces the 
noore DuLs of Britaine their ancient friends and allies, 

^ infl- the outrages of the French kings: and why 
nit the Queene our foueraine Lady with 

lou/tries, hL neereft neighbours to refeue them a free 
neonle from the Spanifh feruitude. 

■; “.rhri: S :f c;; 

Tht rwreXn^Th.'for t Kid "^vp^^deS^and 

verfes. 

The Elephant is Jlrong, yet death doeth it fubdue. 

The bull is Jlrong, yet cannot death ejehue. ^ 

The Lion Jlrong, and Jlatne for all hts Jlrength. 

The Tygar Jlrong, yet kilde is at the Length. 

Bread thou many, that dreadest not any one. 

Many can kill, that cannot kill alone. 

And fo it fell out, for Maximinus was flame m a 
mutinie of his fouldiers, taking no warning by thefe 

examples written for his admonition. 
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Cli.n\ \\\ 

The last and priH.ip,,// .,f onr p^^e/i,a// Ornament. 

For the glorious luFre if lettcth vpon our Ipeech and 

1 [Fvunpo/To] tL Lat.ne 

a terme transferred from thele pol.lhcrs of 
marble or porphinte^, who after it is rou-h hewen c\- 

ft o ’ I? ve mav fee vour face in 

t or otherw.fe as .t fareth bv the bare and naked bodv, 

to the in riL'h and gorgious apparell, feemeth 

to the common vlage of th’eve much more comely cV 

bewtifull then the naturall. So doth this houre (which 

herefore I call the Gorpions) polifh our fpeech i as it 

7n7TT " P'-''--' -,plificadod 

termed, ho. , •''* ' 1 m.v 

erme it a hgure, or rather a malle of many fieuratiue 
mst 7^’I t«=»'PVinc of our talc or arnu- 

rtraaned to nretv the vfe & application of this fidire aiO 
ah others mentioned in this booke, to which we refo re 
you. I hnde none example in Englilh meetre lo weU 

"wTe rakL'"" h-' Mal-ilTe' 

fi™ bee ^ harmonicall, which 

mod bewbfuira^d purporteth the 

Srs r.: 

how bv the n Joueraigne Lady perceiuing 

gfelt liberde and^-f" fo 

her ptopT Tn"d 

-oSr hL'p-tle r.r:J^'r,ro'-io! 

( 2a.7 ') 
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In the ftate: others afpirlng to greater 

r't 

ward fell out moft trulv by th exemplap^ r a ^ O 

tizes. The ditty Is as followeth./ 

Th, do„h, of future A''’ ’ffreute: mue 
And zcit me ^Amrnes to Jhun fuch Jnares as mre 

■i'‘1'i>Iii€S, 


The uppe of hope fuppofed, the roote f !j"'JliAe'f)!ul}fee. 

Then da-zeldeves with pndc , -.p ///- .s fWAiAit falf- 

Sha/be -vnfee/d by wortby -icights, wbofc Jot J J 

S:;; 3 ? 1 ; ^•‘ 

^SSTiebJJr:.^^ iZI^Jdhere 

Our ^jJ^erde ...,h 'f f 

To poll*' tbcir toppes tb.it fukc, fm .s 

for iox. 

, „.orkc of ours ontituled [Phi/o C.,/iA where w, 

( 24.8 ) 
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cntiLHt of iIh' ft'uics KcM'w'cih’ print 

in fhc'ir I 

^ve haue itr.ii;K\i inir nuilt' r<> jlu' 
tion of this fin-Lirc, an.! of all 


^ ' 


/ 'I 


^ •'.// .UK) !.au\- 

nuirua! k-ttrr^, nK-lia-ns, anvl i'sHnain-s: 

w 


ilu- s !(,' aiu! aoAiii a- 


OthcS'S. 


• { 


cn.ip. \\i. 

OJ ih.c vnr< or ay. j,, /p,,,, /; vvnuro 

py nu ipif.lly /-v (nv^/. /Va// P-ns, 

It hath bene laid before how bv iL-'noranee of the m iker 

good figure mav become a vice, and bv ins'o<,od 

encc. Thib laving is to lie explaned and cjuaiihed for 

vndecent name)^■ barbaroulneire, inconorultie ill diC- 
dirkiTeife ••uficdtie, and :d| extreme 

nml e" interpretour, all which 

f f ,"r t^anilhed out of euerv Im- 

dofff fhe maker or Poet 

that he wrote in oblcure and darke termes of 
nalTe withnnV (ometimes, or 

^ oky 7,as: y v'^^y- '''■"- 

:isky;or"?7;r:'''“^k of A:,, 'iaiaa 

beTookfl vr. Jool,( ull Ipeed, en- „„t fo „.,n-owlv ro 

pretie Poelie^ fdhf,fed,frffg'’'j;; yy'’"'' 

to promile an arte, which doth 
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not iulHv admit anv wilful errour in *<=,. 

th'cnd we tttav not be earped at by thele mcthodtca I 

nirn that we haue (miitted any nccefTary point in 

burinclTc to he regarded, I will fpeake 'fT 

thele vRlofities of lanLonmc particularly and briedy 
leauinc no little to the Grammarians tor maintenaunc^ 
of the fcholafticall warrc, and altercations; we « 

part condelcendinp in this deuife ot ours, to the appente 
of Princely ncrfonat^es &: other lo tender q 
complexions in Court, as are annoved wath noth.ng more 
then lone leiTons and ouermueh good order. 

V 

CHAP. XXII. 

Some vires in [peaches and writing are alvvayes tntoller- 
able, fome others nozv and then borne vvithall bv 
licence of approued authors and custome. 

The fouled vice in language is to fpeake barbaroufly: 
this terme grew by the great pride of the 

oni 'g noTanguag^^ fo fweete and ciuill as their owne and 
that^all nations befide them felues w^ere rude and vn- 
ciuill which they called barbarous: So as when an> 
ftratmee word not of the naturall Greeke or Latin was 
fpoken, in the old time they called it barbartfme, or 
when any of their owne naturall wordes were founded 
and pronounced with draunge and ill fhapen accents, 
or wHtten bv wrong ortographie, as he that would fay 
with vs in England, a doufand for a thoufand, J^'^rdai, 
for yederday, as commonly the Dutch and French p p 
do ^thev faid it was barbaroudy fpoken. The Italian 
at ’this day by like arrogance calleth the Frenchman, 

Spaniard, Dutch, Englilb, and all other breed behither 

ij. fheir mountwines 

barbarous. This terme being then fo vied b) tne 
auncient Greekes, there haue bene dnee, notwi^thdanding 
who haue digged for the Etimologie fomewhat deepe , 
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and many of them haue faid that it was fpoken by the 
rude and barking language of the Affricans now called 
barbarians, who had ereat traffickc with the Crcekes 
and Romanes, but that can not be fo, for that part of 
Aftncke hath but of late receiued the name of Barbaric, 
and lome others rather thinke that of this word Bar¬ 
barous, that countrey came to be called Barh.<ria and 
but tew yeares in relpett astone. Others amon? whom 
IS Jh<ui Leon a Moore ot Granada, will feeme to deriue 
barbana, from this word Bar, twife iterated thus Barbar, 
as much to lay as flye, Hye, which chaunced in a per- 

iecution of the Arabians bv fome feditious Mahometanes 

m the time of their Pontif. Hahdul -murm, when they 
were had in the chafe, & driuen out of Arabia Weftward 
into the countreys ot Maimtanta, & during the purfuite 
cried one vpon another flye away, flye away, or patTe 

which were had in chafe came to flay and fettle them 
ues in that part of Affnca, they called it Barbar as 

much for^Se?^ Thus 

m fuch niceties"'^ 

Your next intollerable vice is folecifmus or incon 

uTurtC Eng4th,\hrt i^br-T: 

uling the Grammatuall rules to be obferued in cafes 
the fault, & cals it the breaking of Prtfcians head for 

Ye Yue^a® t Gra..n,anab 

yh.ch by the Greekes originall we may call Ll S’ 

then foY^re^ht alioS " 

rm®.hS" b:fr tL;“c Te 

nds, or happen to get fome benefice or other 
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promotion in their countreys, will feemc to fi 

'vordes out of the Latin, and to vfe new tangled 
thereby to Ihew themfelues among the ignorant the 

'L\i'oth'er"of vour intollcrable vices is that which the 

(irc-lkl call Sor ,& we may call the 

as whe wi make nor I,teach - 

or Spanifhfor Dutch. or Scottiilt, not for 'he nonce m 

ignorantly and affectedly as one 

French word Roy, to make ryme with another verl , 
thus. 

O mizhtie Lord of loue, dame Venus onely toy, 

Vliofe Princely power exceedes ech other heauenly roy. 

The verfe is good but the terme peeuithly affeaed. 
Another of feafonable good facihtie in tranflatmn 

finding certaine ot the h>mnes ot Greekes 

verv well tranffated by Rou„f„rd the French Poet & 
applied to the honour of a great Prince '"France 
comes our minion and tranffates the fame out of U'" 
into Eimldly and applleth them to the honour ot i 
great noble man in England (wherein I commend his 

reuerent minde and duetie) but doth fo t 

robbe the French Poet both of h.s prayfe and dfo of h 
French termes, that I cannot io mucb p.t.e h'-^pybe 

mfkJr not being affiamed to vfe thefe French wordes 

and a luLber of others, for Englilh wordes, vyhich 
haue no maner of conformitie with our language eithe 
by miffome or deriua.ion which may make them to - 

his‘ vaunt that neuer Engldl. ^nger but his h^h ^o^ht 
Pindars ftring which was neuerthelelTe word b) voi 
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as Rounfard had laid before by like braggery. I'hclc be 
his verles. 

And oj an uigenious inuention^ injanted vAtJi pleafant 
traudile. 


to fay 


Whereas the French word is eujanie as much 
borne as a child, in another verfe he faith. 

I willJreddon tn thine honour. 

For I will fhake or quiuer my fingers, for fo in French 
IS jreddon^ and in another verfe. 

Bur if I will thus like pindar^ 

In many difconrfes egar. 

This word egar is as much to fay as to wander or 
hray out of/the way, which in our Englilh is not re- 
ceiued, nor thefe wordes calabrots, thebanois, but rather 
cahibrtan, thebd [filandingfijlers] for the fpinning fiflers- 
this man deferues to be endited of pety larceny for 
pilfring other mens deuifes from them & conuertine 
them to his owne vie, for in deede as I would wifh euerv 
muetour which is the very Poet to receaue the prayfes 

of his muention, fo would I not haue a trahatour be 
alhamed to be acknowen ot his tranflation. 

Another of your mtollerable vices is ill difpofition 
or placing of your words in a claufe or fentence: as when 

adieftiue after your fubflantiue, 
thus. Mayde Jairewidow riche, priejl holy, and Inch 
like, which though the Latines did admit, yet our 
Englifh did not, as one that faid ridiculoufly. 

In my yeares luftie, many a deed doughtie did I 
vn^ecelft!^' ^^^^ntbred faults be intollerable and euer 

Now haue ye other vicious manners of fpeech but 
th^ntTnT toilerable, anddhiefly to 

fuch wordes as may be drawen to a foule and vm 
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Tduto/ogtdy 
or the 
figure ot' 
felfc faying. 
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fhamcfaft fence, as one that would fay to a young woman 
/ prn- you let me tape with you, which m deed is no more 
let me fnort with you. Yea and though it were not 

C ;;.nnL'dab:c. as he .ha. ,n .ha prefence 

of I.adies would vie this common 1 rouerbe, 

Pipe 'vvtt/i me hut hurt me not, 

Bourde with me but Jhame me not. 

For It may be taken in another peruerfer fence by 
forte of\ierfons that heare it, in whofe eares no 
udi matter ought almoft to be called in memory, this 
vice is called by the Greekes Cacemphaton, we call 

the vnlFamefaft or figure of foule 
courtly maker fiaall in any cale iFunne, 

“rr The?e":^ r 

'■^TeYan''oAhelHl“pt'\ord a“d .cenl .han 
;■ ,'lr.;er .. felfe. nr^ be '"p 

^^“h'l^lillpCYrnt l.Yfonnd.n, 

words together./ mmnofim? vour metre 

haue fneciallv if it be too much vfed, 

Englifti rimer that laid: 

The deadly droppes of darke dtfdaine, 

Do daily drench my due defartes. 

And as .he Monke we fpake of before, wro.e a whole 
Po^re .0 .he honor of Card,. Cal,an. euery word in h.s 

verfe bet.inning with C, thus. 

larmiaa clarifma- Calm, ca„u;c r,„„e«.e. 

r t: rvKfVi m'lkers vie it too much, y£ 

^e^ollfe h hoYhGo. ™ but pre.ily becomes .hi 
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meetre, it ye pallc not two or three words in one verfe, 
and vfe it not very much, as he that laid hy wav of Epithettl 

The Jmoakit' fiphcs: the tr'uk/i>r^ tc.’res. 

And Inch like, tor luch compolition makes the meetre 

runne away imoother, and palleth from the hopes with 

more tacihtie by iteration of a letter then by alteration, 

which alteration ot a letter requires an exchange of 

mimftery and office in the lippes, teeth or palate, and 
lo doth not the iteratio/i. 

Your mifplacing and prepofterous placing is not all 
one in behauiour ot language, for the mifplacing is 
a waies intollerable, but the prepofferous is a pardonable 
tault and many times giues a pretie grace vnto the 
peech \\ e call it by a common faying to fet the carte 
before the horfe, and it may be done, evther by a Tingle 
word or by a daule of fpeech: by a tingle word thus; 

And if I not perfor?ne, God let me neuer thriue. 

■ a'ld this vice is fometime toilerable 

mough, but It the word carry any notable fence, it is a 

her red lippes, thus: 

A corrall Hppe of heiv. 

Which IS no good Ipeech, becaufe either he fhould 

fno“unh“’'t H° ^ lip. which had bene 

rafd a lin /M n ■'=‘^''''1^=. O'- he Ihould hane 

Nowif hk d?''!? ‘"■’d not a corral! lip of hew. 

Now lOh.s diforder be ,n a whole daufe which carieth 

ore fcntence then a word, it is then word of all. 
le haue another vicious Ipeech which the Greeks call 

obkZf’Al I' and is when we vfe an 

Sfe '■'> °t ftich other laudable fgure 

before remembred, as he that faid by way of Epit/Ste. 

A dongeon deepe, a dampe as darke as hell. 
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Where it is cuident that a dampe being but a breath 
ar vapour and not to be difeerned by the eye. ought 

not hat’tc th.s no more .he" 

that prayfing lua nurtrelk tor her bewthuH ha.re, fatd 
very improperly and with an vneouth terme. 

Her luurc furmuunts ApoIIos pride. 

In it [uch hearty ravynes. 

Whereas this word raipne is ill applied to the bewtie 

countcn'Jincc, thus. n- 1 

ckeare vHiere loue and Maieftte do raigne. 

Both milde andflerne, rr ^ ^ 

IVranl'e this w'ord Maieftie is a word expreffing a 

certaine ’may properly be faid to 

cormtcnmice and h 

b is not o?the bewtie that remaines in a ymmans 
by. .nv other member: therfore 

when ;e lee alTthd^e n-f-ope^ or 

„f vnerame, but not ''“fly" t a;df he Tanner of Tam- 

Such maimer oyv,mout^^^pep^^t 

worth vie to onii vied very broad 

‘l,“aTd J^hus v;;;h a certame rude repentant. 

1 hope I Jhail he hanged to morrow. . 

For [/ jeare vm] />■'" whereat the , 
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laughed good, not only to fee the lanners vaine feare, 
but^alfo to heare his ill lhapen terme, and gaue hini for 
recopence ot his good Iporf, tire inheritance of Plumton 
parke, I am afraid the Poets ot our time that fpeake more 

hnely and correaedly will come too fhort of fuch a reward. 

Alfo the Poet or makers fpeech becomes vicious and 
vnpleafant by nothing more than by vfing too much 
urpJulage; and this lieth not only in a word or two more 
than ordinary, but m whole claufes, and peraduenture 
large fentences impertinently Ipoken, or with more labour 
and cunofitie than is requifite. The firlf furplulage the 
Greekes call Pleoncifmus, I call him Itoo full fpeech-] and 
IS no great fault, as if one Ihould i^y.Iheard it zvith nnne 

r // vznih mine eyes, as if a man could heare 
with his heeles, or lee with his nole. We our felues vfed 

this luperfluous fpeech in a verfe written of our miftrefTe 

neuertheles, not much to be mifliked, for euen a vice 

lometime being iealonably vfed, hath a pretie grace. 

For euer may my true hue Hue and neuer die 
And that mine eyes may fee her cro vonde a ^eene. 

mi^hr or that one 

migftt lee her crowned without his eyes. 

Another part of furplufage is called Macrologia, or 

mSfe lentences 

more than is requifite to the matter: it is alfo named by 

alter they had receiued this anbvere at the kings hands 

^ home So The^ 

ountrey from whence they came. 

D-rp ^ another ol our rimers, meaning to Ihew the 

Nor Menelaus was xmvoife. 

Or troupe of Troians mad. 

When he with them and they with him, 
tor her fuch combat had. 
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Thelc clauics {fie nj-ith them and 

,rnlula<^c, and one of them very impertinent becaule 

oHitd'not otherwife be intended, but 
ghtmg with the Troians, the, I roians muft ot neceliiti 

"AUthe/'point of furplufage heth 
uperhuitie of your words as of your 

vour lelie in yonr bulincITe. And therefore the 
‘■reckes call it Fcncrgi.!, rve call it ouer-labor, lumpe 
^’ith the ori^inall: or rather [the cunon.} tor his ouer- 

1 •rrbrp verv well in this (to mine opinion) more 

curioully than needed, the matter being ripely confider^d : 

vene very good, and hy. 

he crolkid the^iut^of Thames, Jo wTke 

held, the matter was not great as ye may uppo e. 

The tenth of MarJi -cvhen Aries receiued 
Dan Phcvbus rates into his horned head. 

And I my felje by learned lore 

That Ver approiht and jrojly -oynte fly 

/ croft the Thames to take the cheerefull airt. 

In open fields, the weather zras fo faire. 

. TteiTbrtu t::ird'ry^:'t-Mirt^t 

T^h"" had'lSt a"? the two firft verfes, it had bene inough. 

Bis delcnption^ imt 

alio vei\ _ lear’ned in fome ot the nrathematickes 

(by kmned lore) that he could not hacie ^hat the 

(7of March f lliu -’y 

fTr'nTg Thin aifo, whe he laith [Ur n?p™,7..r, ..«d 
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frojh -ivuuer flc'J] though It were a n.n |>1 uI,i-r (i)c.aiilr 
one le.ilon miiit ncei^les Ljeuc pl.iLf ft) iln." (itlu r , \'e't 
it well inouy:h palie wirhout Manic in the maker. I'hele, 
and a ht.nidiLt.1 ni<i>ie oi ltiv.h lanltiL* .i/ni inipertineair 

Ipeeches may vee tinde .imon^ll \-s \mmar I'oets, when 
we be carelelle of onr doinus- 

It IS no Iniall t.inlt in a makei' t<) \'ie lueh wordes 
and termes as do diminllh and .ibbale the matter he 
would leeme to I'et torth, bv imparinp the diymtie, 
height vigour or maieirie ot the eaule he takes inl-iami,' 
as one that would lav king /Vv/z/i flirewdlv harmed, the- 
towne oI b’. S>ui>!!,!i>u's, when in deede he wanne it and 
put It to the lae'ke, ani-i that kini^ //c>!r\ the eight maLle' 
Ipoiles in Turzein, when as in deede he did inure then 
Ipoile it, for he eauled it to l>e detaeed and razed flat 
to the earth, and maele- it inhabitable-, i he-retore the- 
hilforiographer that Ihould by lueh wordes report ot' 
thele two kings gelles in that behalte, iliould i>reatly 
blemilh the honour ot their doin^^s and almolt Ypeake 
vntruly and iniurioully by way ot abbalement, as another 
of our bad rymers that very indecently laid. 




■1 mifen myude thou luut^ thou hufl a Princes peije. 


A lewd terme to be giuen to a Princes trealure (pelted 
and was a little more manerly I'poken by Periuut BeiJ- 
l^cves, when in a progrelle time comm nig to lalute the 
^eene in Huntingtonlhire he laid to her Cochman 
day thy cart good fellow, Hay thy cart, that I may fpeake 
CO the C^eene, whereat her Maiellie laughed as the had 
3ene tickled, and all the rell of the coinpany although 
/ery gracioully (as her manner is) Ihe gaue him orFit 
hankes and her hand to kille. 'Phele Ynd Inch other 
3ale wordes do greatly dilgrace the thing fo the fpeaker 
)r writer: the Greekes call it [rupiuojis] we the PihbuferA 
Others there be that fall into the contrary vice by 
mg lueh bombafded wordes, as leeme altogether farced 
uli of winde, being a great deale to high Yid ioftie for 
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nmtter, whereof ye may finde too many in all popular 

'rhcn haue ve one other vicious fpeach with which 

ve will hmlh this Chapter, and is when we ^ 

vnte doubtfullv and that the lence may be taken two 
vives fuch anibmuous termes they call Amphtbologic. 

■ c dl ^he or rigure ot ience incertain^ as 

tan iL .s T iaw 11 lUiam 1 \ler 

for the nonce. 

I fc^t /n’ ///V ? 

y/v u’i/hrjTe bitterly irecpirg. 

V . ,n .-an tell bv this, whether the mihreile or the 

f li- wept- thete doubtfull Ipeaches were vied 

„u,ch in the O a 'P A a Syr,//,, 

pereth bv 'P , iV'\| yCC.ihious pvrfons of thole 
TivesfV^Uhe dfAuperlVitioLis people, and to tmeomber 

o, „e, Itintfelte Britt.lh ana Saxon 

. I f. ■ Jp hih,. lort, that tnrne them on which 

i::;y:C:iauiwn:mua-o;atemmavbevenhea^ 

thclclle ; yp-;"'. y,„,ort of thole hlina pro^ 

tonde peopk, that rebellions haue bene 

pheties main of d/riCL'a ^ 

/h h y^'t'he leeonds time, and m our time 

l,v a lethtun.s ietUnv m Nortlo kt t ili ng urn 1 

and others m other P';;-; d;f J^hch might 

altogether bv eertaint piopu it. ^ 

be ctmlfred two or three wavts as ntll a. 

( ?t ’>0 ^ 
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CHAP. XX III. 

IVhat it is that goierally -makes cur [peach z-cell pleafin 

commendable, and of that zchich the La tines ' 

call Dec orii 7)1, 

In all things to vfe decencie, is it onelv that giueth euerv 
thing his good grace & without which nothing in mans 
Ipeach could feeme good or gracious, in fo'much as 
many times it makes a bewtifull figure fall into a de- 
forrnitie, and on th’other fide a vicious fpeach feeme 
pleafaunt and bewtifull: this decencie is therfore the 
fine & leuell for al good makers to do their bufines bv. 

ut erem refteth the difficulties to know what this S'ood 
grace is, & wherein it confifleth, for peraduenture"it be 
eafier to conceaue then to expreffe, w'e wil therfore 
examine it to the bottome & fay: that euery thing which 
pleafeth the mmd or fences, & the mind 'bv the fences 
as by naeans infirumetall, doth it for feme amiable point 
or quahtie that is in it, which draweth them to a good 

k 1 I ... ^ ir proper obieiffs. But 

hat cannot be if they difeouer any i Ifauoredneffe or 

dilproportion to the partes apprehen-/fiue, as for example, 

^hen a found is either too loude or too low or other- 
^ife confufe the eare is ill affiebfed: fo is th’eye if the 
^ulour be fad or not hminous and recreatiue, or the 
nrfh a membred body without his due mealures 

oper funaion. Thefe excelTes or defeftes or confufions 

'a fenfible obieftes are deformities and 

hino■^^K^^^K fence. In like fort the mynde for the 
hings that be his mentall obieaes hath his good graces 

nd his bad, whereof th one contents him^wonderous 
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well, th’other dlfpleafeth him continually, no more nor 
no leiTe then ve fee the difcordes of muficke do to a well 
tuned eare. The Greekes call this good grace of euery 
thinc^ in his klnde, to TrpejTor, the Latmes \^decorum\ we m 
our vulgar call it bv a fcholahlcall terme ldecencie\ our 
owne Saxon Engllih terme is ^fee 7 ne!yneffe\ that is to 
fav, for his good fhape and vtter appearance well P^ahng 
the eve, we call it alfo {^coynelynejje] for the delight it 
bringeth comming towardes vs, and to that purpofe may 
be called {^pleafant o.pproche] fo as euery way leeking to 
exprede this irpeirov of the Greekes and decorum of the 
Latines, we are faine in our vulgar toung to borrow the 
terme which our eve onely for his noble prerogatiue 
ouer all the reft of the fences doth vlurpe, and to apply 
the fame to all good, comely, pleafant and honeft things, 
euen to the fpirituall obieaes of the mvnde, which 
hand no lelTe in the due proportion of realon a^d di - 
courfe than any other materiall thing doth m his lenfible 

bewtie, proportion and comelynelTe. 

Now becaufe this comelynelTe refteth in the good con- 

formitic of manv things and their 

with refpea one to another, lo as there be tound a luft 
correfpondencie betweene them bv this or that relatmn, 
the Greekes call it Analo^e or a conuenient proportion. 

This louelv conformltie, or proportion, or conueniencie 
betweene the fence and the fenlible hath nature her 

felfe firft mod carefullv oblerued in all her owne workes, 
then alfo bv klnde graft it in the 

and in their anions to Imitate N pertorme ; and ot nian 

chiehv before any other creature alwell in 

-^s in euerv other part ot his behauiour. And this m 

generalitie and bv an vfuall u 

I itines cA\]l[dc-corum.] So albeit we betore alleagcd tin 

all our figures be but tranfgrelTions ot our daylv Ipe.wh 

vet if thev tall out decentlv to the good liking ot 

mynde or care and to the bewtitying ot the matter o 
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language, al! is well, it iiuieeentl\', arui to tlu- cares a.nd 
myndes niifliking (be the tiuaire ot'it (cite neuer lo cotTi- 
niendable) all is amide, the election is the writers, the 
ludgemet is the workts, as theirs to wltoin the readiii” 
apperteineth. Hut lince the actions ot man with them 
circumftances be infinite, and the world likewile re- 
plenitlied with manv iudttements, it ma\' be a ciueltion 
who lhal haue the determination of fuch controuerhe as 
may anle whether this or that action or Ipeach l.e decent 
or indecent; and verelv it leemes to go all Iw dif'cretion, 
not perchaunce ot euery one, but by a learned and ex¬ 
perienced diicretion, tor otherwde leemes the 
to a weake and ignorant iudgement, then it doth to 
one ot better knowledge and ex['.erience; which Iheweth 
that i^t refteth in the difcerning part ot the minde, fo as 
he who can make the belt and molt differences of things 
by realonable and wittie diltindtion is to he the fittelt 
ludge or lentencer of [deceucie.'] Such generally is the 
dilcreeteit man, particularly in any art the molt'skilfull 
and dilcreetelt, and in all other things for the more part 
thofe that be ot much obleruation and greateft experience. 

I) diicretion mult chieHy guide 

all thoff bulinelfe, lince there be fundry fortes of ciifcre- 

tion all vnhke euen as there be men'of aaion or art, 

lee no way fo fit to enable a man truly to eltimate of 

as example, by whofe yeritie we may deeme 
the differences ot things and their proportions; and by 
particular difcuffions come at length to fentence of it 
generally, and alfo in our behauiours the more eafily to 
put It in execution. But by reafon of the fundr\' circum- 
ances, that mans affaires are as it were wrapt in, this 
L comes to be very much alterable and fubiecff 

to ynetie, m lo much as our Ipeach asketh one maner 
ot in refpecff of the perfon who fpeakes; another 

ot tiis to whom It is Ipoken; another of whom we fpeake: 

no er o what we Ipeake, and in what place and time 
and to what purpofe. And as it is of Ipeach, fo of al 
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other our behauiours. We wil therefore fet you down 
fome few examples of euery circumftance how it alters 
the decencie of Ipeach or adlion. And/by thefe few fhal 
ye be able to gather a number more to confirme and 
eftablifh vour iudgement by a perfit difcretion 

This decencie, fo farfoorth as apperteineth to the 
confideration of our art, refteth in writing, fpeech and 
behaviiour. But becaufe writing is no more then the 
image or charaaer of fpeech, they (hall goe together in 
thefe our obferuations. And firft wee wil fort you out 
diuers points, m which the wife and learned men of times 
pad haue noted much decency or vndecencie, euery man 
According to his difcretion, as it hath bene faid afore: 
but wherein for the mod part all difcreete men doe 
generally agree, and varie not in opinion, whereof the 
examples Twill geue you be worthie of remernbrance. 
& though they brought with them no doanne or 
inditution at all, yet for the folace they may geue the 
readers, after Inch a rable of fcholadical precepts which 
be tedious, thefe reports being of the nature of matters 

hidorieall, they are to be embraced: but olde 
are verv prohtable to the mind, and ierue as a glade to 
iooke vpon and behold the euents of time and more 
exaaiy to skan the trueth of euery cale that ntall hjppen 
In thc'adaires of man, and many there be that haply doe 
not obferue eucrv particular-tie in ^.^'^^^^ers of decenoe 
or vndecencie: and vet when the cale is tolde them b> 

another man, thev commonly geue the 
vpon it But vet wholoeuer oblerueth much, Ih, 
counted the wiled and difereeted man, and who oeuer 
fpends all his life in his owne vaine acdions and con- 
c'ots uid obferues no mans elfe, he lhal m the ende 
prooue but a fimple man. In which relpecd it is •d^^aRs 

men, becaufe of liis long and dudious obteruation and 

^ *^^And your decencies are of iundrie lorts, according tc 
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the many circumftances accompanvincr our writin-'- 
fpeech or behauiour, To as in the very bound or voict 
or him that fpeaketh, there is a decencic that bccomnieth. 
and an vndecencie that misbecometh vs, which th’Frn- 
^&ror_Anthoni7ie marked weli in the Orator 
who Ipake before him with lo Ima!] and narii! a ^'■oic^ 
as the Emperor was greatly annoved therewith, and to 

tale, baid, bv thv beard thou 
Ihouidd be a man, but bv thv voice a woman 

PhauoAnus the Philolopher was counted ^'erv wile 

and well learned, but a little too talkatiue and full of 

words: for the which Ttwocrates reprooued him in the 

hearing of one Po/e;non. That is no wonder quoth 

Polemon for fo be all women. And befides, Phcruonnus 

being knowen for an Eunuke or gelded man, came by 

the fame nippe to be noted as an effeminate and de¬ 
generate perfon. 

or to be vfed in a mans fpeech 

or tale, fo as it be neither for fhortneffe too darke nor 

for length too tedious. \Vhich made C/eomenes king of 

^^^^bemonians geue this vnpleafant anfwere to^he 

Ambaffadors of the Samiens, cvho had tolde him a lone 

bis pleafurf 

waffo A'"' ""rK T brff part of your tale 

the fecond^T ^ "^member it not, which made that 

woujd haue fpeeches vied to them fuch as be (hort and 

who Ipoken by a man of account, or one 

thouo-hr yoares, profeffion or dignitie fhould be 

alfrb?lr^ ipeeches cV words lEould 

by kini ^ Sententious, which was w'dl noted 

Orator^o/n'" b ^‘bened Hermo^enes the famous 

time wh^^ thele fowles in their moulting 

time, when their feathers be fick, and be fo loafe in the 
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flefh that at anv little rowfe they can eafilie 

fhnt^r't i^rtiirdSxti::!'“rnVLd i.- 

'’"AV^r^heC is”a d«e“no?that euetv Wch mould 

A-„VtX:TA o^r^uft^^ 

that of Alexander fent EmbalTadour from the 
to th Emperour this man felng th’emperour 

not fo attentlue to his tale, as he would haue had him, 
faid bv wav of interruption, C^efar I pray thee giue rn 
b^ter eare, it feemeft^hou knoweft me --^om 

heare thee and know well inough, that thou art that 
fine fooimb curious, fawcie Alexdder that tendeft to 
nothin-'but to combe &: cury thy haire, to pye thy 

Prowd? ip^eches, and too much finelfe and cunofitie 
is not commendable in an Embalfadour. And I haue 
knowen in mv time fuch of them, as ifudied more vpon 

what apparell thev Ihould weare, and what countenaunees 

h” mould kcepe u, the ,in,es of then- -d.ence then 

they did vpon th'cffea of their errant 

And there is deceev in that euerv ma Ihould talke 

ofVhe thin-s they haue belt skill ot, and not in that, 

“he r knowredpe and learning leructh thenu -otjo do 
as we arc wont to fay, he Ipeaketh ot Robin hood tha 
nciier lliot in his bow: there came a great Oratou 

before a ,king of I and '.'ttered mueh 
matter to him touching tortitude and valianeit 

A: ^n:Almis-A:ngr;a^:^:drA^ 

Adr om-b- vpon ilies, to boart of his great gray, and 
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lee the eagle ftanJ In- and hiv nothin-'? it' 


- - . i[ iTiou v.'crt '] 

man warrc or cucr h:nH .iuv . :0 h v ii,., | 

not laueh to hfi-e tiu-o 'o.-ak,- ok v-ak.ouao. I.oi no.,..,- 

Ooltfr h ,1 ''’7^=”'" -i'l atinr iinc I o:,„ „o, 

cnooie blit lautrh. 

. (omc rhinos an.] (peaches are ilecent or ijulecent 

in refpecl ot the time thev he Ipoken or done in As 

tr^ " a/F/nch.c n-ith a l.ooke 

treating all o] luflicc, the kino that time Ivino at the 

thonTo^ to It.m agame; laving, vhat a diuell tellefl 

o the bell I can to berceue mine eniiade oh his towne ? 
euery thing hath his I'ealon which is called Oportunitie 

^mpoVtnitie!"^^'^ ^ 

vndecency arifeth bv the indionitie of 

tu'Zt of “d - "-h- i 

^ Fraunce and next hevre o'enerall to the 

yowne (,f the law had not barVed he ) being 

fe m a great chaufe by fome harde words oiuen hef 
by mother prince of the bloud, faid in her anger thou 
durrt not haue faid thus much ,0 me if God fad giuf 

h]d '* told all out, mcanino if God . 

had made her a ruan and not a wohan Ae had bene 

of h *^taunce. The word became not the greatnelle 

Z 7 ,: which the fatinrs call rfe! 

impud’icitie- fo ^ "“turall feare to be noted with anv 

greatlv^Dr^ifed^-^^ commonly blulli, & is a par^t 

greatly prailed in all women. ^ 

anrl fJ” tn many cafes how pleafant fpeeches 

now and Ae"^ skurrillity and vnlhamefaftnL haue 

the fpeake, t " ""d well become both 

by rLfmT of atid the hearer to abide, but that is 

ome other circumffance, as when the 
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fncikcr himf. lfc is ki.-.svne to l.f a common leftcr or 
buffon fuch as take v,.on them to tnakc rmtees merry, 
o when fr.n,e occanon ,s a-UK-n by the hearer to m.luce 
a , h a pleafatmt Ipcach, and in many other ea es whereof 
no nenerall role can be P.uen, Imt are belf knowen by 
exantple- as when Sir ./w/rete kmn //e»rv the 

eiL-htl ftanderdlrearer, a merry ec.neeyted 

horn: ;*J:;fh'amnP h,s belly ft,II. ant, h,s tayle at 

contmaundement, caue out a rappe 

aairf. nleafc you Str qtloth he. your .Maierty blew one 
huqhed Lrtilv and tooke it nothing ^ 

notmg odtous ’and therefore a fpornnqja^^^ 

^:rr;"iLrc::tm^rkle bene well takem so^^^^^^^ 

F/a,niis aaion moft vneome y, but hts fpeech excel 
''"BmTfIn«h°eTdme a^d i^VnTther like cafe, the fame 

skurrillitie of Flamuck was more offenfiue, ‘ 

more from Wefhminfter to Greene- 

^ald^S’cc^ff it pleafe your grace. The king began 


thus; 


Within this towre. 
There Heth a flowre^ 
That hath my hart. 
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F/cu?!ock for aunfwcr; //■/.( 7,/^ /he _ 

with the rcH: in (o vnelcanlv ternics, as niiAhi n..t'now 
become me bv the rule ot e/o;/ to vtfer urumo ro 
fo great a Maiehie, but the kino rooke fheni ,n lo Ju, 
part, as he bid I'Liwu.k auant \ariet, and that lu- (liould 
no more be lo neere vnto him. And wherein I w.uild 
tame learne, lay this vndeeeneie.' in the skurrill uul 
hlthy termes not meete for a kinus eare.= Peia haiue lo 
hor the king was a wile and -raue man,' and fhomdi 
he hated not a taire woman, vet liked he norhim- we 
to heare fpeeches ot ribaudrie: as thev report of di’em- 
perour Od.iuian: Li.ct fucru ip/'c !>i<o>in>ie>uiJ/n>iu<^ fnii 
tamen ntco>it!>ieuri.e Jeueriffiwns -/i.r. Ikit the vert' eaule 
in deed was tor that JF»r..ks replv aniwered not the 
mgs expectation, tor the kinos rime commencino with 
a pJeaiant and amorous propoiiriu; Sir . hi./rezc H.iwo.k 
to hnilh It not with loLie but with lothlomneHe. by termes 

ThT r m vnciuill, and leing the king greatly tauour 
that Ladle tor her much beauty by like or lome other 

good partes, by his taltidious aunfwer to make her (eeme 

odious to him, it helde a great dilproi^ortion to the kin^s 

appetite, tor nothing is lo vnplealant to a man, as to 

Ws"''Pecially m h.s 

ioues, ^ whom we honour we Ihould alio reuerence 
their appetites, or at the leaft beare with them (not beiim- 
wicked and vtterly euili) and whatfoeuer they do affedf 

wlbirvif- ''=.‘*1"'' it fecme to them 

he out f knowing this very well, whnt time 

fch”Iler to hf"■ " g° " 

him whvP''^l"°'/'P^ ''''' which pleafeth 

to ckiTe th ™J' had followed and forborne 

^^colt him fo/deepely as afterward it did. A like 


G 
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;&u" language, in which I can heft vt.er my mmd and 

Ano'Jh^r Ambairadour vied the hke 
wceninu h.mfeUe that he could naturally 

jhe'rtr'rcfThrs'irnTbaSrr^^^ 

r«r?:u!iiX>^;;:.stgh. 

SE,: r:-aror:Ske'‘r;ked fEnmEETaSEr whe her the 
/ rides rfaith he) very well, and takes great 

pl,,f„-. She r.des (la th J 

pleafure ind. There wa g AmbalTador will not 

nt the L 3 .CI 1 CS cind LorQSj , T"Uic ^vnrrl 

h^Si- -ce, 

^’’'AEtG^E'ude^nd'vncluill Ipeaches carry a marueilous 

gre');')|e :nc.e. 10 doe rom^mea 

or-^uir:)fdtepJeareotgra^^ 

Rome came .0 rt^-,a^the Empe o^and fa 

h.ftoriographer re^orteth. X'meaneft th^^ ^ 

lb Ehormaift truelyhay. and bid htm leaue off Inch 

“"fh)^.t"mrce‘re'vred a Herald at armes lent by 

Charles the fifth Emperor, to Fratoues the 
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k“ " of defiance, and thinking 

to quahhc the birternelic ,>t his nieflhec vorh x'ords 

pompous and magniricent tor the kin^s honor vied 

much th,a terme (lacred .Maiertle) whichteas ,.„c vVuahv 

r’w'l’ w, 'P '"u'O'- 'ho moil purt 

; „d ‘'"’S "'hhoi- hkime of his errant, nor 

thee '°"'0"-hiit lharpiv. 1 prav 

lacted maieibe, but goe to thv buhnefTp and ppW 
thine errand in luch termes as are decent betwixt enemies 

An/-oA?s night conimonlv the L'holars of tRp r 

make then, a Bill,op, who hke a foolill, bov, ooethdbom 
b elhng and preach,ng with lo chiidilh termes .as maketh 

ouer-laide ranne out of thp and being 

or put fpurre to hishdrfe an ! u^s heeles. 

the termes be not decent but of could; 

captame, it were not wndhttly fpoUr"dnd‘“‘"' " 

who tranflatinp- r^rt-oiv.^ u ^ ^ ipoKen. And as one, 

Englifh meetre faid thar^d^^ of / zrg;/s ^-Eneidos into 
of a beggdr or of a od' “P" hpohon 

to fay to fuch maner ofdd’ T “^"key; for fo wee vfe 

Ipoken, and no^ to vndecently 

Whom he ftud.ed by all means to auaunce 
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i HI rather men of the world for vertue and mag- 

J his deftinies he would haue it appeare that .^neas 

was enforced to the «ut « - both by 

4-^ ^ mmt!r n.nci ^ wanurcr ciuuul r a 

Uved to that prlnceH; perlon and by "the^r 

(a wanderer) none indigmtie at J^ut r^ tranflatour 
,,.,,, h lone and commileration. f he lame trarm 

-t H-:: '.he 

lli: i;“lV:h^^raTb;,l;e)he *i=fe ftreffe 

the cartars call them tugges lo v^e^e^cje to^ > 

"’l'llth°rof ourNhllgal haters) fpake 
i* couetous. 1 hou haft nrinces treafure, 

phn“ '':'oha;e'a :hhhrh be.caued 

;ete Zughhhereneuerlome^ 

Orly the fcrappcs or (Irreds o com- 

wh.ch °or otherwife bellowed vpon 

cencle, as wher, we lay m rep.och U ^hhire bv a little 

or worldly coueto^ 'ynUhm ' <=y»^ o, 

pelfe of 'I-, mhrihn obhlfe treafours. all the 

“u ohmJ: m'rhohld may by a sternefull term. 
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be called pdfe & lo ve fee that the realon oF the 
decen.ie hoideth not alike in ixath cafes. Now let xa 
palle tram thele examples, to treate oF thole that con- 
cerne the cornel,nede and decencie oF mans liehau.our. 
And lome Ipeech may be whan it is Fpoken very vn- 

added to‘d ^ aFteriard Fomewhat 

ftowte worde vied bv a capta.ne bVaunce he i 

mam h'ri 'F' “We amo„r. 

eenf'Fh"; da'vmo^'F '^s capmine was 

prium thus ,n al the hearings. Where were you S,r 
r battaile, For I law ye not? the cantihie 

the'D'uuT"’'-’"’" 'Am' •" Wu.e beneF ‘and 

C^entleman perceuung, laid Fnedily; I was a 

FoT^thouFi^d'"''*''^^^’ ^-'^'^'^ilencie would nS 

decent rcame ^ene leene. Thus From vn- 

againe ' " reformation to be made decent 

umLFhfdFs'rdlAhA'rFeT'x/^t'^'T"'- 

noS'eInF Ho Ah/t'u v'FF 

that his plate waf , ^r)me knowledge 

why Sir will not thoFe^ m ° Somewhat/Fharpely, hi 

youF relfe. A;7^7e:r;Fep7d “SifFAT r 

AFVnAFiiloAh.', oAr FT'T 

'O '^Ubie ALITt: FTTFf' Ti^pfeXA 
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ind fpeedy reuers of the 

a cup ihould aHvayes me to tell you 

o. i;.'r p“ « .K.C. Kaue 

bene obferued m the Ipeaches ma 

and this that I tell fcholaftlcall preceptes 

which may happen - ^niie which to any 

anv other purpole ot behalfe. 

Courtier of "ffornTer examples to reft in 

our < thrwhole°bthauiour of man, and that 

rH-crS?‘d;"h tveU and -mmend^ly^s 

and the contrary ^ leuerall difcretion and by 

alwayes one, but alter h 1 Chapter Ihalbe 

circumftance diuerll), as y 
file wed. 


CHAP. XXnil. 

Of <ter«,* /- l.eh.n.io..r m/;<VA u//. hch»g! « ‘l-‘ 

,„„Jhkr.,m,, oj.hc Poe, or ,„.,hr. 

. u 1 dececv to be obferued in euery mans 

And there is a bccec) t ^ writing 

artio be behauiour a \ ^ thinke impertinent to 

which iome 1-radueture tvou^d lunhe . t 

the cbtuendable ‘alpons o or noet who is in 

is otherwile, pt the adcribe all things and 

„t,gh! to know the botlt tn praife & 

a word & thereby t that nerteines to the Oratours 

pcrfwafib or any ot rer pom s Jowne ot this 

arte. Wherctore lome exapie- 
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maner of decccy in lich.unour Icauino vou tor the reH 

to our booke which wc hauc written ,/c 7 )c, 7 .w where 
ye fhall lee both partes handled more exaetlv. And this 
decencie of mmis hehauiour al weil as of his I peach mull 
a Ho be deemed bv d.lcretion, in which reo-ard the thnm 
that ma^ ^^ell become one man to do ma\- not become 
another, and that which is feemeb- to be done in this 
p ace IS not lo leemelv in that, and at Inch a time decent, 
but at another time vndecent, and m fuch a cafe and 

mH th V this 

-i'-^'umlhtnces with like 
cohderation. Therefore at lav that it minht become kinT 

Phi o opher, but not for a be^ymrlv Philofoph^r to ac¬ 
cept lo great a gift, for fuch a Prince could not be 
impouenf ted by that expence, but the Philofopher was 
by It excelfiuely to be enriched, lo was the kings aftion 

Ph'iM-''^’K”''^ ‘'a- therefore decent the 

and calling and therefore indecent. I roreiiion 

clearer d'i A ir-with a 
become^F 7/ whatfoeuer it might 

vpora beftow 

become fhe anight afwell 

the kinnes '^imoderatneffe of 

eftate marl t' refpedl of the Philofophers meane 
iiberai^"^^"^'^ acceptance the lelfe decent, fince Princes 
mens eff '7 ”ieafured by merite nor by other 

corSLg toTh""'’ 7 their owne appetits and ac- 
very erTaf lift ^e had geuen a 

it waf tno^ which he made curtefy to accept^ faying 

the kincr if 77^ ^ mean perfon, what quoth 

king If It be too much for thy lelfe, haft thou neuer 
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1 friend or kinfman that may fare the better by it? 

But peraduenture if any f^^'^b immoderat gift h^d ben 

'' ea .■Htk'pnn!.: 'ktmS'red .< oT hT^fc.fe and 

that he was but an ill oe^^^ , peraduenture in 

b^.r^ha-rca-crth: “ Ie«nct .o^ n,a.ch craning 

v^rfronoiddh-oniidered who asking ^ 

of him for that he 1;e was 

ficke and of onte ^ Itg ntanv others very 

had but 'y-Y 'c hiti h« fool« he'ad quoth, the king, 

whv had he .tot lued vnto as a U mad^^^^^ 1^ 

want, then added, but m tiu „-;,kout lute 

lelues, who bv bilbtulnelTe and forthwith 

fent vnto h.m but ^ yiy^ . he had newly 

„„a D..p,: ,.,> ,. ^ y-,;. that he ot.erl.ued no. 

tor Dioptthio death, as lu \ 
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the commino- ot the kines re\v;ird. Therunon it cann 

euer after to be vied for a prouerhc that vdu-n am- oood 

turne commcth too late to !,e vied, to cal ,t Dr,pnh,<^ 
reward. 

In Italr nnd Fnuincf I haiie knowcn it vied tor com¬ 
mon poll.ce the. Princes to diffei-re the hellocvint; ot 
tl e.r crent l.be.-al,t,e_s ns Cnrdinnllhips and other hia, 
d gn ties &: offices ot oayne, till the parties whom thev 

ftould peme to gratihe be lo old or lo ficke as it is not 
ike]\ they fliould Jong eniov them. 

St Charles the ninth French kino, I beino 

health -y"'*"/ <>'! Ssp.er, to vie thole waters for his 
and ?haryh had .diuen him vp, 

and that there was no hope of life in him, came fni 
e king to him a letters patents of flx thoufand crownes' 

wordis’dtre ^a comfortable 

•t it, h mril'enger ,rop sard rrssp Zr J 

pr< 51 °ifed 1 ^““' “f"'' 'I had bene 

fairl Ladv o'■'""’h^ better to bellow the 

-f y/f," “g srrsS S'lr 

vnlawfullv u ^ ^ to lead him to loue 

playArw:ntr„“'L'?chiw!fo^i/”f[^^ 

( 27Q 'i 
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conueniency of nature vet .he^n^klng 

?oq\tl.f a,u„ng the. n, a galley 

to miHike his hghtnes, o ^ children of 

rebuke me not for fan t nil hou haue ch.^^ 

t;s IfaTSS::.';:»S?.™-1 ..... a 

not indecent. -r r ^ ^^^licThf-s & maner of his 

A A fhp rhoife of a mans delignts cx hkim^ 

life, there is a dcecncie, and fo we fay th'old 

is no fit companion f°r Yet in fome 

the^ old man hath 8-"nTh s wa;«d’on the 

;i^:reTr *eir reffet in wh^ch^egard .L conuerfabon 

“ A‘d"dhe Phtlolopher kn-a-lhow eueo' in- 
decencie is vnpleafant to nature. >nd "amely, 

, r t. leafiwi'V: yo-rnf n/for th^ ^ 

£Se^^LrheU7n:;5e9 rf^ 

-ffu!9: 

fharpe admonitions of his tather, 

vfed it himfelfe for company, -'’-h „an 

greatly rebuked h.m for, ’ °/T ^fcluious more 

fnd aVhilofopher to play the f°°j',;‘,'’d^“"“efore I do 

than the fonne. Mary, qu > fonne change his 

life, when he Ihall fee how vndecent it is m me to 
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luch a hfe, and for him being a yong man, to keepc 

comp^anie with me being an old man,^ aiul to doe that 
which 1 doe. 

IS It not vnfeemely for any ordinarie Caotaine to 

uinne the viftory or any other auanfatrc in warre by 
raud & breach of faith: as with the Romans 

nit It could not well become the Romaines manattim^’ 
o great an Empire, by examples of honour and iufoce 
o doe as Hcinuilui!/ did. And when Po.ruteuio in a like 
cale perlwaded king A/ex.utder to breake the day of his 

the lodaine, 

u luch Alexa>,der refufed to doe, P,^rme>no faying, I would 

.Y I we're V"" .-.nd I too qr.oth rh.v,,;./!.. 

finht hbP behooueth me in honour to 

cfme A H enemies, and iuffly to ouer- 

aftion xyhRh^^''" Par>nenios 

action, xvhich was not m the king his maffcrs 

fecmfPddP/PP"/ i" Ois Realms was 

his iette'rs^T^ f "O' 'O vie lb much writing 

fpecialK ro ,h 1“!!“'' '*iat asked thenl, 

To whom the noble man aniwered. it becomes vs' 
STe “'d' ‘’'""g '■I' for our friend, then 

we doe require them, it is in their choife to refufe m 

^°And“lh'"'' ' 'd"' "■'>5 ill and dangerous 

And there is a decencie in chufing the times of a mans 

therets’ a“ tt!V‘*’' Spaniard fayes,^ Ye nefarmr, 

neffe in & m tm'd m ' m’’?' ^if buff 

would be v!deent’aV'’m'r ""TV”' 

Efrle’of Anmd?? r d^“d'"® torch-light, as an old 

ndei vfed to doe, or tor aiiv occafion of 

Z rifero-nlrsh^' ^ fleepi:tZ mlk! 

intportunTtZ for fo like 

and" the v'ndeknde'ofTh: dme“"" vnfeafonable aftion. 
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CalHcrMuk! being fent AmbalTador by the Lacede^ 
monians to Cirus the young king of Perfia t 
with him for money and 

time as the king was yet in the ° interrupt 

went away againe faying, it is now n - ^ 

ffter nolne, and finding, the king at a ■'-ybanque. and 

to haue taken the wine fometvhat pl=y‘f“''l; 
back againe, faying, I thinke there is ’’ j -n 

rather leaue all the bufines vndone, then doe any th g 

hat mall not become the Lacedemonians: meaning to 

rfer inference of fo great importaunce ^ h. Co^ntrey. 
hkely tjr gene him any reafonable refolution in the 

““one Euda„M„ brother to king .yi.- of 

S":n”^hlskhaire, dirputing with a long^hoare^beard. 

d ^"^“f rnlm’thaT fekthes after vertue, and if he 
haue not yet found it quoth 

'[d tv itt nttt'mr?:tikt:f’rnttlrthen they 

StwtttertetsTrch’ att: yottfheTot:;^ hat 
?equefted "ihe Philofopher to beginne againe, that were 
’’’ A^rTilace makes a thing decent or indecent, in 
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which connderation one /ovei,',/,, 

ftdour into n torrainc'rcMlme, lorne ol his h,miliars tooki 
occalion at the table to pralle the wiues and women ol 
hat Mimtry prelence of the,,- owne hiishands. whl, h 
th emballadour milliked, and when iiipper was ended 
M Rtiedes departed, tooke his tamiliars alide and 
told them that it was nothint; decent In a Itranpe coimtrv 

h^sb” ^ "■omen, nor Ipcclallv a wife before her 
usbands face tor incontieniencie that mipht rife there 

by, alwell to the prat fer as to the n-oman, and th t, the 

chiefe commendation of a chad matrone, was to L 

knowen oneiv to her husband, and not to be obf“ued 
by ftraungers and guelles. ooitrued 

And in the vie of apparell there is no litle decenev 

aslr^firtb > "'Oi' '<>■■ 'bo falliion 

there is no manner of decencie. aiiorder 

a ciuill man T garment fo comely for 

nf rh. k T pudicitie, hiding euery member 

fomuch ^ ^ had not bin pJeafant to behold In 

a ftrJte Zt/ °* bim clad in 

euery part of his lafcluioun^ difcouering 

and faid thttr ^ ^ checke for it: 

ments the Ro"^ ga - 

amitlXfth hird forA'T'" “ hold 

they would iuX the h mtir odwl” 

courtih wearing odeXy In '’leafant old 

lour, after the m r councel- 

guife, a french cloake skarce reaching 
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to the waft, a long beaked doublet hanging downe to 
his thies, & an high paire of filke netherftocks tha 
couered all his buttockes and loignes, the Councellor 
marueled to fee him m that fort difguifed and other- 
wife than he had bin woont to be. Sir ft^oth the Gen - 
man to excufe it: if I ftiould not be able whan I had 
need to nilTe out of my doublet, and to do the reft m 
mv netherftocks (vfing the plaine terme) all rnen would/ 

fav I were but a lowte, the Councellor laughed hartily 

at^ the abfurditie of the fpeech, but what would thole 
fower fellowes of Rome haue laid trowe ye ? trueiy in 
mine opinion, that all fuch perfons as take pleulure to 
Ihew their limbes, fpecially thofe that .^ath co 

ftarke naked, or elfe to refort backe to the comely and 
modeft fafliion of their owne countrie apparell, vfed by 

their old honorable aunceftors. o. 

And there .s a dececy of appa.^el .n re pea of the 

place where it is to be vied: as, m t e our & 

annarrelled: in the countrey to weare more plain 6C 
homely garmets. For who would not thinke it a ridicu- 
lotlT thing to fee a Ladv in her milke-houfe with a veluet 
gowne, and at a bridall in her calTock of ^ 

goe in a pounced dublet and a paire of embrodered 

knowen, and one a certaine knight, of a 1 other t^he^moft 

and other ordinarie meetings and Commiffions m the 
Countrey, fo bedeft with buttons and aglets o go 
fuch coftly embroderies, as the poore * 

Countrev called him (for his gaynefte) the golden km . 

f thln^e at this day they be fo farre fpent as either 

of the would be content with a good cloat ^ 

this came by want of difcretion, to ditcerne and deemt 
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ng-ht of deccncie, which many Gentlemen doe wholK 

unite by the perfon or degree, where realon doerh i'l 
by the g ace and prelence: which may be fuch as it mi^dil 
very well become a great Prince to yyare coLirler an^ 

perlon another place or prelence a meaner 

NeuerthelelTe m the yfe of a garnumt many oeca- 
lions alter the decencie, lometimes the qualitie of the 
perlon, lometimes ot the cafe, otherwhiles the countne 
culhome, and often the conlfitution of lawes, and the 
very nature of yfe it lelfe. As for example a kiim- ami 

?annm'''‘^' gorgious apparell decently, lo 

cannot a meane perlon doo, yet if an herald of armes 

to whom a king giueth his gowne of cloth of gold or 

to whom It was incident as a fee of his office, do we" 

the he doth it decently, becaule Inch hath alwaies 

bene th allowances of heraldes: but if Inch herald haue 
worne out, or fold, or loft that gowne to bLy hir^ f 
new of the like ftufte with his owne mony and to weare 

know"i" iudgement of them that 

decent in 

mke and'“pf'f ''PP" Sa™e„ts. The 

fifteene, and twende dIes'STi ‘olibants of ten, 

heads, which can not be remooTed": inG' 

w hr to'‘put'of'M '“"7 o°f'"fal'ut.uio7 

and al] other North E^^gJand, and in Germany, 

handes. In Fra^h Italic 77d% 

fhe Ihoulden. vndel fhi'h^t.hP'the 77^ 
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cording to the fupenors degree. With vs the wemen giue 
,helr mouth to he ki(Ted in other 

h ind to av thefe words Bexo los mams And yet fome 
oil er’s h, mountintt in all courtly ciuihtie will fay, Lor 

dr for pud,;, tlnd ahoue that reach too. there be 

that will fav to the Ladies, Lomhra de fus pifadas^thc 

Sadoiv of vour Heps. Which 1 recite vnto you «o ftew 
the phr.rfe of thole courtly leruitours in yeelding 

miftrelTcs honour and reuerence. r c rnakes 

h\nd It is Icen that very particular vfe of it lelfe mak 

a matter of much decencie and vndecencie, wi^thout any 

CO ; trev cuftome or allowance, as if one that hath many 

veares worne a gowne (hall come to be feen weare a 

akquet or ierkin, or he that hath many yeares worne 

fbellrd or long halre among thofe ‘h=|t had tene the 

rontrarv and come lodainly to be pold or mauen, 

''■''si: ts'Tt'tere if Euga^dMnTer'liltll^^rs mofl 

rf ¥ n fs Srfrbff - te- 

” S¥oh;. “liirerand yf^f 

rf if 'if e ite y.ung - Cou. 

ird'thinf If fof f eLf irf f refpea I would he 

-- 5 hS Iff tis 

ifff ff iifhis nlof funnstuou^degr^^^^^ 

frfi f .'f f gf biff & iLlure inough to keepe 
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he mafleis of the l.aeedem<inians vied ion-, h line lUif 
their vatlals, leruaunts and llaucs vied it !h,7rt or ih ua'n 
in ligne ot leruitude and luaaule thee had no nieme 
nor leature to kern lx- and keepe it cleaneh'. i t was he(i h-s 
comberlome to them hauinp manv buhnelle t. i attende 
n lome leruices there might no maner of lilth he tal i 
from their heads. And to all louid.ers it is ^■er^■ novl<,me 
and a daungerous difauantage m the warres or in 

heffion'^of '"'“'"a comely rwo- 

perfwadetheingrertlvtrom'^^^^^ 

or to gom'drgahy'&'m o"ther'r'"r '“'you-ly, 

likint aA f"8“'p-''0g.iue had manv times both good 

rpelt hf dm: 

apparelled in long skarid robes 

a garland of Lau^ll a r-i k- r^’ head compaft with 
fweet ovJe and d- a’ flicked with 

nothing to any mm^ r'l?® chamber, motioning 

He aunfwered ’ his^ "'rf® '‘®P'>'''C « the Court, 

^pon the Mma^ir4A4rdi:44',^44^44 
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beare the fieure of a mans body, and tolde him all how 
ForfLth the bread and bulke of his body fhould reft 
vnon fuch a flat: that hil fhould be his head, all wi 
foreerowen woods like haire: his right arme fhoiftd 
ftretfh out to fuch a hollow bottome as might be like 
his hand: holdine a diih conteyning al the waters that 

Iftould hold a valley of all the orchards and gardens of 
nleafure pertaining: thereunto: and either egge ou 
he vpon a ridge of rocke, very gallantly to 
to Ihould accompliih the full figure ot a man. The king 
asked him what commoditle of foyle, or lea, or nauigable 

thereofi (or \.rueth .t is the 

bareft part of all the Countrey ot Ma«doma The kmg 
r *1 ^ ‘tf nni-i Kid verv honourably, we like }oui 

deiiice rvell and meane to vfe your I'eruice in the building 
fcituationi’and made him attend in that voyage 

cWete Tn evour of h.s new Citie of Alexandria. Thus 
did lingularitie in attire greatly further him 

to all rare things and fuch M breede 

ma't ell & admiration fomewhat homing ot the v i- 
maiucii bio-crer 8c exceeding the 

decent as^xN^^en^f ^^ ni;in like ifciaunt, or farre vnder 

Ihl'ldionable and common 

and Inch vndccencics do not align, as, 

'"'lih m'air'iilSen; mi^t^woonted partes of a mans 

IS \n It, .1^ become oui 

^n-r^lindTlnilili^- "--r .Gt hath bene, 
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alu'aies fternc and cht.ridh, v.iil.c v,.o„ rhc iLnldanu 
affable and cuiteous, it is iu-\-rher a e.>nu*i\- ii'dir ikm 

Iral'.d"^ °ir’‘’v \VhKh' thn lul.tiil 

ProuerLx- laving 1„ 

Cnt me yC/ t /c' fuo/c 

Tradu. .ue .. rr.uin ' 


/Xf' vn ,/t\ 


d’ res..;/ rcs.j 

uone )>ie /:dr,)n\ or >)u\!>it’> for to doo. 

Now againe all inaner ot conceites that ffirre vp anv 
vehement paiffon ,n a man, doo it bv feme turmtu^e 

or euil) and vndecency that is in them, as to make a 
man there mull: be lome iniur\-or contempt offered 

prolpeii le ot his egali or interiour, to make him pitie 
lome milerable fortune or Ipectakle to behold 

And yet in euery of the/e {.alffons beinu as it were 

.:arr;;Xp 

^idSd ■ ■= - "-E-x" 

able poem_e called the Illu.deo or warres of Troy : 3; 
of magnanimous wrath and anger 

uxcAAecov^. bing foorth my mule the wxath of ddul/r^ 

if r; wr«r'o'?""' a —AaXtt 

SriAaphXlh-’d C..r„us 

Htexader the gre« came°,o c '‘"’8 

ve^ fnr K* T- \ prayfe him for many thinp-s 

e/eS to t tenTif tiiL^^llf “eXst d' 
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famlliers, and not of his enemies, nor any other wa.cs 
fo honorably as th’others was, and io could not be 

renutcd a decent and comely iin^cv. 

So may al your other pairions be vfed decently thoug 

the very matter of their orlglnall be grounded vpon 
feme vndecencle, as It Is written by a 

ownl lonnc for lome gricuous offence, 

rntfe ,n-the king to be fo affeefed. the calc concern,ng 
fn hluh and rare a peece ot his owne lultice. but witn 

fev!- dales after whin he beheld out of the 

an old friend and familiar of his, hand begging < 

in the llreete he wept tenderly, remembring ; . 

eftlte H? therfore had a remorfe very comely for a 
kffig in that behalfe, which alfo cauM h,m to gtue order 

A;"e'ffiet'y hrrow (as one may 

to behold iuch ffied teares at cuery 

Uttle greefe, tt Is -p‘P,;PPro1^t.nde,” moff decLt 

ofmuch good nature fo, foe 

hr;m.:y?deuout^d^^^^ 

of almes than men, an parts of com- 

and befeechers of pardons, and fuch like parts 
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mileration. ’i ea fhcy be more than lo too; for tiv the 

common prouerbe, a woman eeal] weepe tor p.t.c to fee 
a goihng goe baretoote. 

But mort certainlv all things that mouc a man to 
kiighter, as doe thele Icurrilities tv other ridimiious 
behamours It is tor tome e-ndecencie that is loud' in 
them, which maketh it decent tor euerv man to I.uioh 
at them And theretore when ee e lee or heare a natuml 
toole and idiot doe <ir lav anv thing toolilhlv, we lauoh 
not at him; but when he doeth or fpeaketh wile'rv 
becaule that is vnlike him lelte; and a buffonne or 
counteAet toole, to heare him Ipeake wifely which is like 
himlelte, it is no Igort at all, but tor fuch a countertait 
to talke and looke toolilhlv it maketh vs lautjh 'becaufe 

nature dilproportion to 

foAl But for a foole to taike 

or dhr>fo°‘' "'hely, there is no fuch abfurd.tie 

or dilproportion. 

& ablurdities we may decently laugh, 

itufhl A “blurdities not deccntlv, vet in 

fom^etiml 'rh'^'A“k '’"‘'‘ecenc.e tor other refpecaes 

to beholft his father one day m the theatre 

becaufe he la dT'f father a great rebuke 

tenance 1 '““^hed, laying that it was no comely coun¬ 
place n„rf“" " he'vray in fuch a publicke 

^PhiUptus y' 'he name of 

nilippus pigelajios or without laughter. 

prefencp^ll^^^n Emballadours in the Queenes 

erthat h'afb k" lome rare paffime or 

vwrld ^IduIH r^ nothi^ng in the 

wife men wh^^h ^ becomen them, and others very 

’ her It haue ben of fome pleafant humour 
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and complexion, or for other default in the fpleene, or 
for ill education or cuftome, that could not vUer any 
eraue and earned fpeech without laughter, which part 

was frreatlv difcommended in them. 

' And accro the tvifeft of any Romane 

fohr and .n his r.ght wits, but .^y “es 

t^hat it is the mod decent and comely demeanour of all 
'exultations and reioycentents of the hart wh.ch -s no 
lede naturall to man then to be wife or well learned, o 

'°*^’to tell you the decencies of a number of other be- 

burtoTeUril “otfrliet ir^aibfnojng 

ES’ IS irsniisistiirwsut J 

you odthe moH materiall, which our felues haue ob- 

It il decent to be afthble and curteous « ity'” ^ 

" T^efo I hon?S md iudgement not famihar nor 
ealani fn counfell fecret and fad, in ordmary com 

terences n ^ niidrudfull, at mournings and 

T.heraU t h^ odeta a man to be tn g.tnng 

man ,,,-omite flow, i.t pertormance 

1'in cond-art circtimfpea but iufl, rn amitie fmcere, 

7h!rde:'Sci: ;;nd v.tdecencie, ether for the tunc o, 
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place or perfon or (onie orhcr cio iinil];.uiio>, ,is 

to be fober and lad, a Pre,Khrr Im' his i,ic n, unod 

example, a Judge to be nncorrupfed, loliiaric- and vr.- 
^quamted umh Courrmrs or Courdr enterfainmuenfs, 
^ as the Ihilolopher laifh Op.rut iuJia rffc no dv;; 

loua-r iA looke and 
churldh ,n Ipeach, contrariu ile a Courch (hentlcman to 

be loftie and curious in countenaunee, vet (ometirnes a 
creeper, and a curry tauell with his fuperiours. 

And touching the [wn-(on, we lav it is comelv t'or a 
man to be a lambe in the houle, and a l.von in the held 
appointing the decencie of his qualitie bv the place Ln’ 

to confift m toure points, that is to be a Ihrewe in the 
and an’ A fhe bourd, 

MiftrelTe 9/ Chronicle reportes by 

. Then alfo there is a decency in relpea of the perfons 
his coat ;r y " i'h '*>0 great perlooages 

with the mlCk "): '*’= “"d milde 

Tot reo Afn! r r oonucrfation and 

thofe Thni- rf u ‘'^s the prouerbe goeth, by 

a foeepe amo'ng lyons.'''' ’ " and 

Princes we oucfot to 
to trafficliCdr byfternnelle. nor 

uTnc Aav bPf dk" '^“bmimon to their wi]s for 

vanquifhTbv afle ? "d°' '>’0' t>re to be 

viftorie and he ‘O", but mud be fuffred to haue the 
that^is rkind" d oharged with their promifes, for 

we odehr not toK ond at their requeil 

is a lime of d ffid'' hardly entreated but eafily, for that 
hgne of deffidence and naillruft in their bountie and 
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gratitude- nor to recite the good feruices which they 
faurrleiued a. our hads, for that .s but a kind of 

"’vnlo them a.f the.r former beneficeuces. 
makinCT no metion of our owne merites, 8c fo it is than 
full, and in prayfmg them to them faces to do it ve y 
cnrlt-hlv and in their commendations not to be e 
^elTiue for that is tedious, and alwayes fauours of futtelty 

more then ot fincere loue. , 

And in ipeaking to a Prince the voyce ought to be 

lowc and not lovvde nor (hnll, for th’one ,s a ftgne of 
K 'iitip rh’other of too much audacitie and prelump 

hum.lmeth other o, „ „,erlooke ttem, 

'nor’ye^ Itehold the^ too ded,hilly, f- *at ts a f.gne 

^em Prfoces Onemdl them foruhours fpeakln^'or be.ng 

lyy-i=f 5 S 

fo good a diferetton - , ,, 

‘"d ^'■'.r'me'’?o bt?t go backward o'r f,deling for a 
them as ^^e do, bt g 

m.. ':nigb.'and m thought a -oa decen. be- 

krthVi^h^TerS^ 

T blste'^o h“ h'fs 

?oo ftcediiy vpon him when he talked with 

Ipeachcs tcdiotis th'other is irklonae, nor 

“ i ' .1 u c an",tio.,s to applaudc then, lor that .s 
vMfh ouk . and/betokens either ignoraunce, 01 

' lefoim': accede to then- prelence. ot little frequent.ng 
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their Courts: nor to Ihew too rnerv or iit^ht a counte¬ 
nance, for that IS a fignc ot iittie reuerence and -s ■ 
peece or a contempt. 

And in gaming with a Prince it is decent to let hin^ 
fometnnes win oi purpofe, to kecne him p.ieaimw fo' 
neuer to refofe his gift, for that is vndutifuii: nor m 
forgiue him his lolles, for that is arroo-ant: nor to triue 
him great gifts, for that is either inlolence or foilie: nor 
to feald him with excelFiue charge for tJiat is both vaine 
and enuious, & therefore the wife Prince king Hcnrv the 
euenth her Maiefties grandfather, if his chaunce had 
bene to ye at any of his fubieas houfes, or to nalfe 

Sefra^ the'ch """/ k"" 

houlhold he would be marueloufly offended with it 
.ying what priuate fubiecl dare vndcrtake a Princes 

^aiefbe hath bene knowne oftentimes to miflike the 

if is neither decent to 
plaine wPh^r- neither to be to rough or 

Counfell t daungerous, but truly to 

ua^.led in aduice, and carried the king Nvhich way^he 

a fubiea to f I”"" b-t in 

hn„ h if P vnUdden: for that firft is fiene of a 

fubiedi thatP" ^ loyall Sc confident. But the 

Pf no defert o“"' "°P' '’""d, either he is 

goodneffe h O'- miftrullfull of his Princes 

fntrS him to ^-n.tfi'eight to one that 

feme reward for thiuhT h"^ hT' 

tor that he had fpent much and was an ill 
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. . the kinff aunfwered (noting his mfolencie,) If he 

Teamed to begge. ave are adaamed to gme and was 
ncuertheldTe one of the moft hberall Princes of the 

"■°And vet in fonie Courts it is o.hepvife ^ed for in 
Snnine it is thought very vndecent for a Courtier 
cruie foppofine foat it is/the part of an importune. 
dreforeTe kfng of ordinarie calleth euery focond 

third or fourth yeje for his Checker roll. 

his men edcs of his owne meere motion, and b> d.fcre , 

accordincr to euer)^ mans merite and condition. 

And in their commendable delights to he apt an 
Ana in men prince be geuen to hauking, 

CtmTSrng\hor^.^o^ 

an example of vertue. would not n inike ^ 

Sbmft foldin' t? bfuir them by — 

wearing their haire long or Ihort, ot m Princes 

of apparrell decent for a meaner perfon 

mtimriro'i’cf 

theretore to ' 1 e ’ 1 . p,-iiice haue an extra- 

peror A.r. and pead a little awrie, 

ioklid dielom .tulde.., beeaufe it was not 

''yCn,:a Pnlce it S^gfrlitieTd 

g:u!T-'-.--m:.:kl,ady aifo milfoelle, thi 
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to doe generally, vnlefle it Sc \vhen' ihc 
tor her pleafure, or to catch her a i''.eate m the 


mornmo-s. 


col. I 




ISeuertheIc re, it ,s not lo decent in men,n r nerion 
as I haue oblerucd m lome countt-rfer i.adies’of the 
Countrev, which the it much to tlieir ownc dmifion 
Ihis comelines was wanting i,, Qtieene dhnvV, other- 
ye good and honourable Princefle. And was 

feme blemifh to the Emperor Ferdi.a.do, a molt imbie 

inkhlTt fo oareielTe and for-etfull of himfelie 

ehahe, as I haue feene him runne vp a paire of 

£ ome a " ' hC no 

ha^rbnrerE"""' ^ 

welb"c Prince nothing is more decent and 

foaCtT'A “l‘P=rrefoulerpeeches. 

aepart out of their prefence (as neere as may be^ mif- 

aTReta)l"r'''‘n her Maiedie hath of aU others a 
Titus y I d'inferior to the ^ood Prince 

offences kS T P^^'ooate for fmall detriments or 
ences, nor to be a reuenger of them, but in cafes of 

bSylryderner^d of dilhonors: and therein to 

k^TZZd ‘°/«ke reuenge vpon bafe aC ot 
nor the ’ T conqueff is not glorious, 

WraiJ Lfo' ™°Sed ou^ 

Prinrelv r alwaies the decorum of a 

when rknT;h"f-h-'’"f 'he crowne! 

S fell vAnf' «’<= L^dy sdl 

fufpeaine^fas the befought her pardon: 

drCu not k T"’ vnto him moll mildly: 

you not know that we are defeended of the Lion, 
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whofe nature is not to harme or pray vpon the moufe, 

or any other fuch fmall vermin ? 

And with thefe exaples I thinke fufficient to leaue, 
geuing you information of this one point, that all your 
figures Poeticall or Rhethoricall, are but obferuations 
of ftrange fpeeches, and fuch as without any arte at al 
we fhould vfe, & comonly do, euen by very nature 
without difcipline. But more or lefTe aptly and decently, 
or fcarcely, or aboundantly, or of this or that kind of 
figure, & one of vs more the another, according to the 
difpofitio of our nature, c5ftituti5 of the heart, &c facilitie 
of each mans vtterace: fo as we may conclude, that 
nature her felfe fuggefteth the figure in this or that 
forme: but arte aydeth the iudgement of his vfe and 
application, which geues me occafion finally and for a 
full conclufion to this whole treatife, to enforme you in 
the next chapter how art fhould be vfed in all refpedfs, 
and fpecially in this behalfe ot language, and when the 
naturall is more commendable then the artificial!, and 

contrariwife./ 


CHAP. xxr. 

That the good Poet or maker ought to dijfet)thle his arte., 
and in zidiat cafes the artificiall is more commended 

then the naturall, and contrarizvife. 

And now (moft excellent Queene) hauing largely faid 
of Poets & Poefie, and about what matters they be 
employed; then of all the commended fourmes of 
Poemes, thirdly of metrlcall proportions, fuch as do 
appertaine to our vulgar arte: and lalf of all fet torth 
the poeticall ornament cofifbng chiefly in the beautie 
and gallantnelTe of his language and Bile, and lo haue 
apparelled him to our feeming, in all his gorgious 
habilliments, and pulling him firfl; from the carte to the 
fchoole, and from thence to the Court, and preterred 
him to your Maiefbes feruice, in that place of great 
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honour and magnificeju'e to nco--' 

Princes, Ladies of hono',.- Le-n.-- . " ‘ 

men, and by his nianv n,code, tvf 'r ' , 

humors of men thither haun-i-,- -.■ = '.led 

'my of ioiace, feme of fodous-ddmv^"h 

profitable as pieafan, am! i';„; Jo- v 

our hnmKF. r vS 


tne Gclcrinl'ion of 

n 


onrhMi-r.ki • f a.ici iionerc. vsee 

our humble conceit imnk'ientb- ^ ^ 

or rather dutie to vour ‘'f f ’ r''" 

4-Ur^ , ■. '-i I iC i/} t hf^ 

one p«ce1hat"ben bcfcO"r"tVe"'- ™ 

fcience: which is thaV'beinc?‘‘‘’'^’"f 

Courtier he fiiew fo- hirmf if^ lately become a 

be difgraded & with fr ''J. man, Sc merit to 

l^op,orothe;^ace ofh to the 

thatfo wifelv & difcr-etJvVe b and calling, but 

of a very Courtier which is i- and profedlon 

to be able to dilTemble But Tfcunningly 

It not feeme inoueh for a m ^ Maieftie) 

echarpe^ a ftrabht h ^ flaunt, his chaine 

and by twentle ^ 

^ents to difguife his body nd hkT''' gar- 

make a very arte and I ^ that 

moft fine, I will not fav m ft f himfelfe 

perhaps/rather that Would 5°ft^ 

well as his countenances fn his conceits as Kl 

tbmkes, or thinke as he fnp be neuer fpeake as he 
meete: for fo as I reme^K ^ meaning very feldome 

fetting foorth the figure was concluded by vs 

femblant, or is it not treu?''"' " 

not perchance more requifite our 
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courtly Poet do difl'emble not onely his countenances & 
coceits, but alfo all his ordinary a<ftions of behauiour, 
or the moft part of the, whereby the better to winne his 
purpofes & good aduantages, as now & then to haue a 
iournev or iicknefl'e in his fleeue, thereby to fhake of 
other importunities ot greater confequence, as they vie 
their pilgrimages in Fraunce, the Diet in Spaine, the 
baines in Italv? and when a man is whole to taine him- 
felfe ficke to Dunne the bufinelTe in Court, to entertalne 
time and eafe at home, to falue offences without dif- 
credite, to win purpofes by mediation in abfence, which 
their prefence would eyther impeach or not greatly 
preferre, to harken after the popular opinions and fpeech, 
to entend to their more priuate folaces, to pradtize more 
deepely both at leal'ure & libertie, &: when any publique 
affaire or other attept &: counlaile ot theirs hath not 
receaued good fucceffe, to auoid therby the Princes 
prefent reproofe, to coole their chollers by abfence, to 
winne remorfe by lamentable reports, and reconciliation 
by friends intreatie. Finally by fequeffring themfelues 
for a time fro the Court, to be able the freelier &: cleerer 
to dilcerne the fadtions and ffate of the Court and ot al 


the world befides, no leffe then doth the looker on or 
beholder of a game better fee into all points ot auauntage, 
then the player himfelfe? and in diltembling of dileales 
which I prav you ? for I haue obferued it in the Court 
of Fraunce, not a burning feuer or a plurifie, or a pallie, 
or the hydropick and fwelling gowte, or any other like 
difeafe, for if they may be fuch as may be either eafily 
difcerned or quickly cured, they be ill to dillemble and 
doo halfe handfomly ferue the turne. 


But it mulf be either a dry dropfie, or a megrim or 
letarge, or a fiffule or fome fuch other lecret 

dileaVe, as the common conuerfant can hardly dilcouer, 
and the Phifitlon either not fpeedily heale, or not honeffly 
bewray? of which infirmities the fcoffing/Puy'^/u7 wrote, 
I7c /ts -vcfu a' rcnum dolor in pcne fcirrns. Or as I haue 

w' 
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ieene in diucrs places where man 
whole, whe in deede tiie-v 
uouth oiit to the hazard ord\ 
woidd be iulpectcd of any ...kuh,. 
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n/^t- /-r r ljicv naue neither r 

be rpie->^°"’ 'lot beenie to drooiH- o 

fen ill r i»lufficie„t for the“'„,’e; ^ 

for ad;;d,eia'd5ffcdyTsdT'tS’ ll'll 

homf &'ddnkfa ™ofc of" P"''’“d d' 

irra^f-orbr^ooe^r',- " 

fhpi^ . 1 LiciLie. wr as others do to make wife 

the publf' therebv 

in lit, hi.ri °‘r hp“=‘^ ■'■'h «'>oot 

Or as dherddo to L "' . I " 'P'-’J"'-' 

nothingtodoo and vet \T*n when they haue 

matter to haue a mnnl r as it is a great 

notwithflianding they H-e^ 

or entertef; °dof ^heir chambers, 

with their familiars foiire or laughing and gibing 
the poore futer defirou^ f f ^ mr clocke, whiles 

& entend to nothing but mifchfe’;o^dyaa' 

y 
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bufilv nceotiat bv coulor of otiatlon. Or as others of 
then.' that -o ordinarily to Church and neuer pray to 
u-inne an opinion of holinelfe; or pray ftiH apace, but 
neuer do good decde, and geue a begger a penny and 
fr.end a pound on a harlot, to fpcake faire to a mans face, 
and foule behmde his backe, to let him at his trencher 
and vet fit on his skirts for fo we vfe to fay by a layned 
friend then alio to be rough and churlifh in Ipeach and 
apparance, but inwardly affectionate and fauour.ng, as 
1 haue fene of the greateft podeftates and graueft ludge 

and Prefidentcs of I’arliament in Fraunce. 

Thefe & many fuch like dlfguifings do we find m 
mans behauiour, & Ipecially in the Courtiers o forramc 
Countreves, where in my youth 1 was brought vp, an 
very well obferued their maner ot lite and conuerlation, 
for of mine owne Countrey 1 haue not made fo grea 
experience. Which parts, neuertheleife we allow n^ 
now in our Engllfli maker, becauie we haue geuen h m 
the name of an honeft man, and not ot an hypocrite, 
and therefore leauing thefe manner of diffimuEtions to 
all bafe-minded men, & of vile nature or mifterie, we 
doe allow our Courtly Poet to be a dilTembler on y m 
the fubtilties of his arte: that is, when he is moft artificiall, 
fo to dilguife and cloake it as it may not 

rules but to be his naturall: nor lo euidently to be 
defcr’ied, as euery ladde that reades him fhall fa> he is 
a good fcholler, 'but will rather haue him to know his 

qrm well and little to vie it. 

‘ And yet peraduenture in all points it may not be lo 
taken but in fuch onely as may difcouer his grollenes 
orchis Ignorance by fome fchollerly aftertation: which 
thing is'very irkefome to all men ot good traymng, an 
nrcfalTy to Courtiers. And yet for all that our maker 

vfe' and alio manifeft his arte to his great praiie and 
need no more be afliamed thereof, than a lliomaker 
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haue muic a .ioaniv IIk-c, a CarpcnrcT f<, h:uu- i>u\ lf 

a tanc houlc. 1 luTcforc to JikuiIc aiui rn.ikr tins .>,, 0 ,^ 

(onicu-harocovr, to wcctr, u iuTc artcoui^.ht to.,.v',u-o 

and u uae not, aiul u lua, the /laturaii i,s ni,a-c'\op,' 

or'u ‘'l'’ ' n" '■'> humane act, on 

to atiuc, and a turthei-er of her act.ons to mx-d eihect 
r { caduenture a meane to lupplv h,.,. ' 

poll; k n.udfo'r tlX’a'vCk """“ 

bv bloud, or loos ofovlodr li i,.” o I VI ’"‘'"r 

and fo makes that neu\m "oV v.^V 

ntilcarry, but brinpr foor’th then' riot i 7V’^- 
Jeaion. And m both thefe cafes > / , 

the Phihtion A- Gardiner to be caJle ? 

artificers. ' ^"'ood and cnnninj^- 

iutir hAciio,?' "" T"’’-' 

-td foore fort,. itXod;’ 

tuil or ilraunc.e and m.m , appeare tuore beaut,- 

remembred. The Phiiitim^i 1 *'’Oth cafes before 

patient, Ihali be able not ^^relW tld''f ""7 

ttAlr t-riCAid-'r- •■''o''t 

he ft.nt of h A , ' ' ”“',7 ^'houe 

iard.ner by his X id'A'' A’lbtutlo,,. And tho 

> tns aite tvilj not ondy make an herbe, or 
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flowr, or friiite, come forth in his feafon without im¬ 
pediment, but alfo will embellin-i the fame in vertue, 
fhape, odour and tafte, that nature of her felfe woulde 
neuer haue cione: as to make the Imgle gillifloure, or mari¬ 
gold, or daifie, double: and the white rofe, redde, yellow, 
or carnation, a bitter mellon fweetc; a fweete apple, 
foure; a plumme or cherrie without a ftone; a peare 
without core or kernell, a goord or coucumber like to 
a home, or any other figure he will: any of which things 
nature could not doe without mans help and arte. Thele 
addons alfo are moft fingular, when they be mofl arti¬ 
ficial!. 

In another refpedt, we fay arte is neither an aider nor 
a furmouter, but onely a bare immitatour of natures 
works, following and counterfeyting her adfions and 
eftecfs, as the Marmefot doth many countenances and 
geftures of man, of which forte are the artes of painting 
and keruing, whereof one reprefents the naturall by light 
colour and fhadow' in the luperficiall or flat, the other 
in a body maffiife expreffing the full and emptie, euen, 
extant, rabbated, hollow, or w'had'oeuer other figure 
and paffion of quantitie./So alfo the Alchimift counter¬ 
feits gold, filuer, and all other mettals, the Lapidarie 
pearles and pretious ftones by glafife and other fub- 
ftances falfified, and fophiflicate by arte. Thefe men alfo 
be praifed for their craft, and their credit is nothing 
empayred, to fay that their conclufions and effedfs are 
very artificial!. Finally in another refpedf arte is as it 
were an encountrer and contrary to nature, producing 
eftedls neither like to hers, nor by participation with 
her operations, nor by imitation of her paternes, but 
makes things and produceth effedfs altogether flrange 
and diuerfe, & of fuch forme & qualitie (nature ahvaies 
fupplying ftulFe) as Ihe neuer would nor could haue done 
of her felfe, as the carpenter that builds a houfe, the 
ioyner that makes a table or a bedftead, the tailor a gar¬ 
ment, the Smith a locke or a key, and a number of like, 
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arte, and praile when it is beff cxprclTcJ inobi aoinirat 

& mofl ftndioudy. Man ailo in ali hn actibs /hT l,J 
niat altogether naturail, btit are gotten bv liuJe & diki- 

phne or exercile, as to datince be mealures to lino bv 
note, to play on the lute, and Itieh like; iV is a iwalle 

nllruments^'V'"''!"'''',' '‘"‘i'"""’'’ ‘"’S"''' °n 

doneTn h. 1 s knowne or 

mafteVs Bu^ Precepts or teachinp of fchoole- 

Inv arm o =>--'-'ol!ent therein tvithout 

centeH m ‘™‘“''°n oH. (cuftomc and exercile ex- 

.-.nfong the'vkaP notion not nuinbred 

Su e ol th? ’■ “n P“'' to be found 

ft n^ThaPe^f fe'rwer 

Sre ^ trunke puV"o h^s 

loL rake" to r^o 

pitie fooner then to prayfe^^LrwhTreffe'^"] 
and vtterance, and difeourie & perluafion 

ment in man th^r. f-K« . pcnuaiion, and ar^u- 

and minde littJe I fT ^ body 

once, the oPef nJt w,tturPercifr& Pe P 
uenture alfo it wilbfii o- / j ^ iteration: Perad- 

and difeernes more brfmlv'hP ’ better Li 

feeies more exadlJy by vfe^nd oft beares and 

and feints & thnnc^h^T k v “ bearing and feeling 

then norto fee :t!p "ye^ is^th' ^ 

aXt tir r; 

by natural! inllinai and thP^ hiSP'dPS't; lon'g 
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meditation rather then by a fuddaine inlpiration, or with 
Creat olealure and facillitie then hardly (and as they are 
woont to lay) in Ipite of Nature or Minerua, then which 

nothin£^ can be more irklome or ridiculous. 

AncT yet 1 not ignorant that there be-artes and 

methodes both to fpeake and to perlwade and alio to 
dilpute, and by which the naturall is in lome lorte re- 
lieued, as th eye by his fpedfacle, I lay relieued in his 
imperfecfion, but not made more perrit then the naturall, 
in which relpect i call thole artes of Grammer, Lognke, 
and R/u’rornk not bare imitations, as the pamter or 
keruers craft and worke in a torraine lubiedl viz. a 
liueiv purtraite in his table or wood, but by long and 
ifudlous obleruation rather a repetitib or reminiicens 
naturall, reduced into perfection, and made prompt by 
vie and exercile. And lo whatlbeuer a man Ipeakes or 
perlwades he doth it not by mutation artihcial y but by 
obleruation naturally (though one tollow another) be 

caul'e it is both the huue and the like that nature doth 
I'uuuell; but if a popingay Ipcake, ihe doth it by imita- 
tioii of mans vovce artificially and not natuialh being 
the like, but not the lame that nature doth luggell to 
man. But now becaule our maker or Poet is to play 
many parts and not one alone, as hrlf to deuile his plat 
or lubieCl;, then to falbion his poeme, thirdly to vie his 
metricall proportions, and lalf of all to vtter widi plealure 
and deliuht, which relies in his maner ot language and 
Idle as hath bene laid, whereot die inany moodes and 
Id uume phraies are called figures, it is not altogether 
with him as with the cratts man, nor altogither other- 
wile then with the crafts man, tor in that he vleth his 
metricall proportions by appointed and harmonicall 
mealures and d.lhiunces, he is like the Larpenter or 
lovner for borrowiiu; their tvmber and lUifle ot natuit, 
thev imH'i''t otherwile then nature 

would doe, and worke etlects in apparance contrary to 
r hers. Alio in that, which the Poet Ipeakes or reports ot 

{ :oo ') 
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anc^er mans tale or doings, as Home?- of cn 

Ufes, he IS as the painter or keruer tiiat ^xn-ke 

imitation and reprelentation in a torrein iLdiieci- -n chm 
hefpeakes hguratiueiy, or argues lidn-iliie, or oerjtvades 
copioufly and vehemently, he doth as the cunning <oir 
diner th^ vhng nature as a coadiutor, turders her Sm 
clufions & many times makes her eiiecies more abioiute 
and ftraunge. But tor that in our maker or Poet which 
reftes onely m deuile and illues from an excellent lharpe 

phantafie and imagination, he is not as the painter to 
countertaite the naturall by the like effects and no^the 
lame, nor as the gardmer aiding nature to worke both 

ffei4Tf.Teriv : 'i'f’ Carpenter To workt 

enectes vtterly vnhke, but euen as nature her felff 
working by her owne peculiar vertue and proper inltincd 

laTrTTo Te hold aTwTl 

foTboT hT^- Poet reTaue 

te€!S‘'- V - oT/r! 

-any" rTaTd'oTfS ^ 


The Conclujion, 


make^n^ gratious foueraigne Lady) I 

™hte“prrfltdTo'Df ■" 'ha't 

with a tedious r ’fl r ^ your eares lo long annoyed 

your owne PnnS ’ 5 of 

merite I ff ^ naturall manfuetude then of my 
^erite, I feare greatly lealt you may thinck of me as 
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the Philolopher Plato did of .biiccns an inhabitant ot 
the Citie Cvveo who being m trodi a very aaiue and 
artiheiall man in driuino; ot a Princes Charriot or eoche 
(as vour Maielfie might be) and knowing it himlelte 
well enoinzh, comminE one day into PlatOb lehoo 
hauirn: heard him largely dilpute in matters, Philo- 
lophiwdh I prav YOU (quoth he) geue me leaue alio o 
1a\- I'omewhat of mvne arte, and in deede 1 re\%eL o 
many trickes of his'cunning how to lanche torth and 
hav,'and cliaunee pace, and turne and his k-oehe, 

thU wav and that wav, vphill Towne hil , and alio m 
euen or rou-h pround, that he made the whole allemblie 
wonder at him'. Qiioth Plato being a graue perlonage 
verelv m mvne opinion this man ihould be vtterly Mint 
for .I'nv leruue of greater importance then to driue a 
Coche’ It IS ureat oitie that to prettie a tellow, had not 
occupied his'bravnes in lludies ot more conlequence. 
Now 1 prav t -od it be not thought to ot me m dekribing 
the toves of this our vulgar art. But when I conlider 
how euerv thinu h.ith his ettimation bv oportunitie, .mcf 
th It it was but the iUidie of mv vonger vearp in whwh 
v.uiine ramned. .Mlo that I write to ^he pleature ot a 
1 ,adv and .i m.Mt nratious Qiieene, and iwather to 
uor to Prophetes or Philolophers. Betides tmding In 
expeneiKc, that manv times idlenetle is letle harmetu 
then vnpront.ible occupation, davlv teeing hou the e 
preat .itiMnnu mvnds and ambitious heads ot the orld 
renoullv le.ua hinp to de.ile in matters ot thite, be otten 
time, to Inii.e and e.irnetl tliat thev were better be vn- 
oeaupu-d, and peraduentuie altogether idle, piclumc 
„,Lh vpon vour M.uetlies motl milde and 
uid-ement howtoeuer vou concetue ot nu ne abilitK U 
uuMK tter or p. eater teruu e, that vet in this attempt ve 


wil ..I inv loy.ill .ui.l uo...! niloit .ilw.iycs on- 

.1.. V..U,- .Iu- iH-lt ...kI giv.uul ol 

X 

thoif It'I'VIK CN I k-ltl. 
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A Table of the Chapters in this booke, 


Ll i, 


and cuery thing in them 
conteyned 


^ lur Hme'' "‘^y "'?/? excellent Poet in 

ntTp' T’'' or Poefie ' ?''! 

wS”“ rit”f'■- -A* 

jsy ”h>55r' 

X" "Cf ”«^ A.™»/». i,w, rf, i., j "’■'" 

/// reputation Poets and Poefie <were in the nU^ f l n > ^ 

other^ife generally, & ho^ tkev be rr^, k ^ Pnnees, and 

caufes. ^ become contemptible, and for ^kat 

Ho^ Poefie fhoulde not be emt>loved ^ * * 12 [p. i6] 

that bee ^itious or infamous!^ ^ ^ conceits, nor fpecially thofe 

^^^Miea or matter of Poefie ^kat it is. fP-^3] 

m, f„„ IP ««I 

Cct'ST”' ® ri, „j,y„ [p »7j 

''ztLrccz 7/,t/“" <»« '''■^°' 

ZnUlTe. »»■-«».- fAl 

oftlfa T" ''n‘fZSZ 7 i"XfZepk.'''"'"''" jnZ 

>7? ‘nusntTdZedluZZdZ’'^^^^ Eg/ogue, addlo aahai --^ofe itZas 

A^ •/ . J f-! 

rf/T’”' ZZilSlin. 1« 

riCT” :;S5 " 'f S ‘ft-naa, Md„d. ” 'j «] 

W Geaildwamen and Damai rfhZmr of gnat Ladds ^ 
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manner of porfee hy ^Mch they ^-ttere J their bitter tauntt or priuy mppes 

and ox^ittyfcoffet an, f rAher merry conceit!. , 2 c fo c 61 

What manner of pofime they ^fed for memoriall of the dead. 45 lP -5 J 

An auZtent foL^e of poefie by nchtch men dU Afe to reproch thetr entmte!. 46 p. 7 

Of the fhort poeme railed n.ctth ^<s po/ie. ^ 

llho tn any haue beene the moft commended avrtters in our tngh/h poefe 
and the Authors cenfure giuen njpon them. / 


The Table of the fecond booke. 


// /o/. 53 fP- 64 ] 

Of proportion poeUcall. 

Of proportion in Staff. [p-^/] 

Of proportion in Meafure. ^ . 7 c8 [0.70! 

Hcrjc many fortes of meafures n.fe in our njulgar. r l the 

Of the diftinaiom'of mam moke and paufes alionxed to our fpeec ’ ' / 

■ frjl paoefe called Ceaj.ure ^^ jp 

^U^^rtaion of mam mote. 

\ndi! that nchtch maheth the flown^ of a ^2 

Of your Cadecet by nchtch the meeter ts made Symphontcall, & mohen they 

hZ^ ttfLTitkfZi! not mtrench hts mtord to helpe hu rime, either by 

ojlonfordifloffdjho'rt mSfufs, & by neere orfarre dijtances, andnxhtch^ 

of the is mofi commendable. [p.84] 

Of proportion by fituation. (p-9<] 
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njulgar. 1 r j .l 106 

Of the breaking of your nuordes of many ftllables, & nx,he & herw it is to b^^ 
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The Table of the third booke. 
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Of figures and figuratiue fpeeches. 
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Of Auncular figures appertevnhia m f t language. 1^2 
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fp.i 58 j 
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fp.r 63 ] 
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The names of your figures Auricular. 

^ It ^ JP ^ - 


r. ^ ' OlUUicir* 

Ecclipfis, or the figure of default. 

Zeugma, or the fingle fupply. 

^ozeugma, or the ringleader. 

Mezozeugma, or the middlemarcher. 

Hypozeugma or the rere<uoarder. 

^Jlepfis, or the double fupply 

Hypozeuxis, or the fubfluute. 

other^ife called the figure 

ProlepHs, or the propounder. 

Hiperbaton, or the trefpafrer 
Parenthefis, or the infertir. ' 

H.fteron proteron, or the prepojlerous 
EnaUage, or figure of exchangi 
HipalJage, or the changeling * 

Omo.oteJeton, or the figurfof likelooCe 

P^.m,on, or>^r. of like l/tter!''^^' 

PoI.r^T"’ trflofe language 

Pohfmdeton, or the coople claufk ^ 

Irmus, or the long lofe.^ 

Epitheton, or the qualifier. 

^f iheT oftnjuinnes. 

Antonomafia, or the fumamer 

‘fc'pJthctorij ov *L 

Metalepfis, orX/j{f^°'’’ called the qualifier. 

L.ptote, or ri, moderitoi 

SradiaffQjg fUp rtj ^-t i r 7 9 

Meiofis, or the disabler. t^^Hed thefoother. 

Tapinofis, or the abbafer. 


fP-' 73 ] 
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'^altering the nzinde by force offence and intendment. 

AUegroria, or figure of faire femblant. 

Enigma, or the riddle . 

Parimia, or the prouerbe. 

Ironia, or the drie mock. 

Sarcafmus, or the bitter taunt. _ 

Afleifmus, the merry fcoffe^ or ciutll teji. 

Miaerifmus, or the fleering frump e, 

Antiphrafis, or the broadfloute. 

Charientifmus, or the priuie nippe. 

Hyperbole, or the loud Her, otherrwife called the ouerreacher. 

Periphrafis, or the figure of ambage. 

Synecdoche, or the figure of quick concjit . 

Of flgures fententious. other^a:ife called rhetortcall. 

Anaphora, or the figure of report. 

Antiilrophe, or the countertume. 

Simploche, or figure of reiteration. 

Epan£pf!s’ °f!hefifiv retume, other^ifl called the Eccho found. 
Eoizeuxis, or the n.mderlay, other^'ife called the CuckonxfpelL 
Ploche, or the doubler., other^^vife called thej^tft repeate. 

Paj-onomafia, or nicknamer. 

Tradu<5\io, or the tranlacer. 

Ancipophora, or the figure of refpoce. 

SinecioHs, or the croffecoople. 

Atanaclafis, or the rebound. 

Clymax, or the marching figure. 

Antimetauole, or the counterchange. 

CUd .u.r,k^.r, c 

counter. 

Erotema, or the quejiioner. 

Echphonifis, or the outcrte. 

Brachiologia, or the cutted comma. 

Parifon, or the figure of euen 

called!the figure of repentance. 

Antenagogc, or the recompenccr. 

Epiphoncma, or the clofe. 

Auxchs, or the auancer. 

Mciolis, or the dijabler. 

Dialifis, or the d'ifmembrer. 

Mcrihnus. or the difirtbutor. 

Epimonc, or the hueburden. 

Pajadoxon, or the ^.vonderer. 

of c.lUJ ,h. 

miffton. 

ParriCia, or the licentious. 

Anachinoi'is, or the impartcner. 
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'94 fp.232] 
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'96 (p.235] 
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'97 [p.236] 
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'99 [p.238] 
'99 [p.238] 

200 [p.239] 
200 [p.239] 

200 [p.239] 

201 [p.239] 
201 [p.240] 

204 [p.243] 

205 [p.245] 

205 [p.245] 

206 [p.247] 
208 [P.249J 


R., , ., .. “-T ‘■‘'■ence Of appro 

Barbwifmus, or barbarousfpeech. 

Solecfmus, or falfe fpeech. 

CacoKlia, orfonde affeclation. 

c:roZp.ro,trr;gLtt 

Cacemphaton, or foulefpeech, 

TautoJogia, orfelfefaying, 

Acyron, or the uncouth 

s: 

& J.’J 

./rp’™ ““S''-* <-//.»a, 

7'. »«■» 

t conclujion, ^^turali and contrariucife ^ r 

' ^50 [p.298] 

FINIS. "57[p.307] 
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I'hf two pa.saL-'s rrspccrivclv c;inc<-l!<-(l ^nxl r-viscd whili- the 
work was flw pr.-ss Af. h>tro.Iu,tr,., p. c,n) ru., a. follows. 

Ihr fxt is ba.M'(l oil H.M., c. 71. r. 16. 

(,v) Aial confultiii- vpon rln- affaires of the lr>w countrcis at 
rhi. dav, peraduentnre her Maieftie niiphr he thus achule, : I he 
Fh'mines are a people v<-rv vnthankfull and murable .nul re < 

|,'„s !, .bnrt ti„ ir I'rn.cs for ,l„,v .l.rl rifo 

Arduluko of Aulfria. who hud mari.-d ih.r duuuhrc.T 
of the houfe of BurLoindie, and fookc fum prifoner. till by fhe 
Fntperour Fr.r/.ril: the third his father, he was fet at hbertie 
'Ftiev rebelled aeainft Char/es tlv fift lemperor, tlu-ir naturall 
Prince. R'hev haue falfed their faith to his forme PA/A/) kiri^ r.f 

Spaine their foucraipm Lord: and fmee to Archduke uLfe/^A/m, 
whom thev eledted for their eouernor, after to their <^dop e 
Lord .Monfieur of Fraunce, Duke of Amou: pray you what 
likelihrmd is there they Oiould be more affured to the C^jcen 
of England, than they haue bene to all thefe pn ncesan 
loaer than their diftrefle continucth. and is tr, be rcheued by her 

go^odnes and puifTance. [Sig. Ee lA p. 206, U. 2-1 6. Cf. presen 

lext, p. 245, I. 31-p. 246, 1 . 12, for the substituted passage.] 

(1) transferred from thefe polifhers of marble or porphicite, 
whVafter it is rough hewen and reduced m that fafhion, t cy 
will fet vpon it a goodlv glaffe, fo fmoth and cleere, as ye rnay 
fee your Lc in it, or otherwife as it fareth by the bare and naked 

body, which being attired in rich and gorglous ^fuh 

to the common vfage of th'cye much nnore comely & bewt.full 
then the naturall. So doth this figure which Aerefore I call the 
Gorgimi, polilh out fpeech & as it were attire it with copious 

of ours intituled Phihedia we haue flrained to Ihcw the vfe 
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application of this figure it al others mStioned in this boolce tc 

.weet and harmonicall, which figure hevng as his very or^dnal! 
naine purporteth the mofe bewtifull of ah others it askefh in 

tTe :rof: lad''"''''' !, “-P'—. and defe.phted 

bewtifull or rarh^ beyng the mofl gorgious and 

a or rather bewtie of Queenes; and this was th’adfion 

whV°^ perceiuing how by the Sc. Q refidence 

thin this Real me at fo great libertie and eafe, as were skarce 

^on/her “nfocr ^ pryfoner, bred fecret factions 

among her people, and made many of her nobilitie incline to 

ftTr fome r/lhemT • innouation in the 

and life Th O by her libertie 

and life. The Queene our foueraigne Lady to declare that Ihe 

as nothing ignorant in thofe fecret fauours, though fhe had 

this^dh^ paciencie diffembledit writeth 

gating from her Maieflie foimhr rr. ; V V ^ 

Realme by many euiil and vndutifull prlafees'Th'^T' 

followeth. CSig. Ee ijr, p, 207. iT tlrr L ^“ 

7 • 5 P- 245, 1 . 12, for the substituted passage.] 
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TEXTUAL CORRECTIONS 


The following corrections of errors in Field’s edition 
been made: 
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The Greekes 
Gen tie m a 
would 
and 

Copronimus 
emble 
or the 

Partheniade 

feaz>e 
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of 

Hudie and 
of Prince 
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a fecret 
or 
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His 

rendrer 
eye 
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>9 
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>7 
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yy 
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yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 
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if 

is the by 
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fountaines 
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ponounced 
aufwereth 
to accompted 

difliking 
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p. 239, 1. 22 
p. 239, 1. 25 
p. 239, 1. 28 
p. 251,1. 5 

p. 2 52, 1. 28 
p. 260, 1. r8 
p. 265, 1. 5 
p. 267, 1. I 7 
p. 268, 1. 5 
p. 269, 1 . 13 
p. 272, 1. 13 
p. 274, 1. 26 
p. 277, i. 28 
p. 278, 1. 20 

p. 283, 1 . 7 

p. 284, 1.2 1 
p. 286, 1. I 
p. 286, 1. 18 
p. 286, 1. 18 

p. 289, 1. 7 
p. 289, 1. 28 
p. 306, 1. 13 
p. 312, 1. 52 
p. 313, 1. 10 
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Achilles and 

fleepe 

Gryfyll 

thereunto 

Barbaric 

dealing, our 

and/of 

Philifcus 

vndecency 

beil 

incontinentice 

his/miflrefTe 

pelfe) 

Philofopher 

^gypt 


It 

For who would 

according to the 

feeme not onely 

defpight 

•vuole 

neuer 

or 

Anachinofis 

Parecnafis 
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„ pelfe] 
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appendix III 

the sources of the jrte 

On the immediate sources of the ^rte the nreQpnr 

throw very little light. That there were sources for 

of course, obvious. The chapter on rhym“g Lanrv^rseTrtr'f 

SHt-rz'!: rCa‘;Zs7" 

the stock examples of this kind’0/^X1 ,05^0" 

devices in the same rh?inf^r *.u and the 

which illustrates the chapters on olcZum “fl‘ 

collectrons) has proved impossible. Eit'her Arsea^rrZ 7 

lo arrive at any demonstrable proof of tL channelZZ’ n 
which It reached him. cnannei^ through 

judgment and original observation’ “I'Zs'ZZ “ 

represented the dz/MV/7 * • of historical information 

reflected the master-imer^t^^ f on rhetoric 

problems it set om to solve werfrh'^"'‘‘T^^^ education; and the 

oa. Western E„rope.ZLZ 7 r;“tf 7 hZZalrr^ 

in the section on Anl^rTmt^in^C^i^en’(ri, viii) and 

and Camden appear to"" be dVawSron a 

another. g on a common source rather than on one 

vhich illustrate the finaTcif^pte^^cTf B of humanistic type 

n Erasmus’ Apophthegmata which m^v^- ^ 

ource, though indebtedness to this rlthf^r ‘heir most probable 

Illation cannot be proved From rh subsequent, com- 

laye drawn some of the at 'oi^hth?^ source Puttenham appears to 

^hich he versified to 

I glQ I 



Ill)', /\ K r 1', ') I !•: N c, I. I s 11 r < > i11-- 

Icmandcd of thr erirics who facod tiicni a iiati\'c- iiir( llifz,cnc<.' 
which, tliouiili trained and directed by the past, iniist ^lapph 
unaided witii the pre-,enr. 'I he manner in winch I'uttenham 
tackled this I ask estahl ishes a measure for the sel (-reliance he was 
hkely to show ill coteriiip tlw heaien track. 'I he critu;whowas 
the first to note the I-'reiich oripi n and name of the a|e.\aiidrin<'. 
who had noticed the mid-c ntury drama’s inkhorii rhvmes, who 
could so neat I V trip up the si ip-sliod I u rher v il le, and so e tfect i t e| 
Iirick the hiihhle of "solentne circumstance’ m a stan/.a of 
( hisCoieiu'’s was not likelv to prove less iiidependeiit in dealiiie; 
with the eeiieral principles of criticism or in liaiidliiip the m- 
h(.-ritance of rite past. 'That the same ori^itKility was hrouy;ht to 
hear on the more derivative sections of the Jlrtc can be proved 
from the treatment of the Fixtures m Book III. .Althouf^li no 
one textbook has been found which enters all Futtenham s 
around, a comparison of the three whose ranee corresponds most 
closely to the y/r/c’s (the popular textbook of Susenbrotus, 
Sherry’s Schemes and Tro/a’s and lS:iiQh'dm\ (S/rden of hlocjuence) 
makes it pttssible to demonstrate what in this portion of the /ir te 
was transmitted from its source (or sources) and what was not. 
Here Futtenham was dealing: with a subject from which the life 
had gradually been ebbing since (^rintilian’s day, though the 
F'lgures had been augmented, illustrated and cl<issified by genera¬ 
tions of grammarians. He begins by refusing to fall into line 
with tradition and by re-organising the subject He translates 
and adapts a great many stock examples from the accumulated 
store of the textbooks, but grafts a more fruitful branch tri the 
venerable but decrepit tree Dy incorporating illustrations from 
the poetry of his own day; he also makes the b igures of genuine 
literLy signihcance by using them as guides to the appreciation 
and detailed criticism of contemporary verse, m a manner never 
before attempted in English. It is manifestly erroneous to hope 
to apply successfully to work of this kind the methods of dissx-ction 
which can be relied on to reveal the sources of most Elizabethan 

^ Of^he original observation put into Book II there 
question, but Book I constitutes a problem. It is probably the 
least original book of the three, but the methods of re-organisa- 
tion adaptation and re-interpretatton demonstrable m Book 111 
render it quite possible that Book I reflects an almost equa y 
personal approach to its subject. The name of Scahgex is generally 
Lociated with this book, but Book I of the Jrte and the 

( '^20 ') 
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W rf>'- in< v,tabic sttpcr- 

and the ll X ir ■ ofpcK trc ,u,J ccbsatton 

s^£rn ^ ^ P—P>n.. arc so u„- 

JodoX Xlus n "^:'T.r.''-'y^.^''"'>'- J^---ancc -clerk.’ hke 
responsibiJitv h>r ‘-citamiy would not haw admitted 

enoLi<^h of'rf-i#-* r-in* i ^ ^ t/iis hook, ni()rk'<)\x'r, 

o It, rrr ■ I''-'' -. 1 . 0 - ,„- i...„o,i,,„„v 

were personal '‘-'w.n.pt.o,, ,.f i„ 

ta.gnc-s a,,,/,-™, S; eu S.•‘"J 

Qjjintilian’s caDacirv^ f'tr r- v ' HuttcfiJiajii bharcs 

lively and Jiving sigiiihcance 'Xo ^■"-'^'■ou-s on htnguage a 

harXacquain;k:X Xith th: 'Z?'X " ’* 

Huttenham voices the Courtier’s noint T'"' ‘-''‘‘"^'^''000, 

vernacular, but thou^di oardl I ^ SocJetv and the 

might be quo^ted^th '' X'kP 

simiJar environment Xd mXX? ^ niorc than 

examples, aneettes TncI ‘H.d' of remossance 

between Montaigne’s ftW, ” nj'.h'' "! parallels 

plained. ^ cati be similarly ex- 

lbettrrb"lT;tSctt'„t':e “t"'** ‘'r'""'-'" 

sufficiently clear.^Unless ffic v/,-/ '^‘*''1 features are 

of Its writer’s interests Puttenhim^'X utisleading picture 

plain that he had no’use for ^ marked. It is 

mentaries that swelled the mor Portentous theological com- 
(such as Lumley’s). In the of the period 

to a father of the church or a m 1^ single reference 

would undoubtedly have preferred^'Xr ? ^''^‘"^'ogian. Its writer 
of Lyra or Gersoin His AXX/fo‘ ^'>0 volumes 

penchant in creative literature was clearly 

later '‘^^boofo some^f'hifFfourrra*'d “'■'^‘"'7 “ «ell some 

and early-meddaeval additions to tlfe rhetorfcaT3dom'''‘'’''"'"‘^ late-Lat.n 
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for a light and human touch; he had read the Basia of Secundus,' 
but there is no evidence that he knew Buchanan’s Jephthes. His 
comparison of the ‘wittie’ conciseness of oriental verse with the 
‘long tedious descriptions’ of which the poetry of his own 
C()untrv was only too full affords an index to his taste. He ha 
a working knowledge of Greek, but his references to c assica 
literature are very scanty when set beside the packed allusions 
of Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique or Ascham’s Scholemaster . His 
‘humanism’ was rather a matter of temperament and intellectual 
calibre than of bookish equipment. His mind drew its mam 
Stimulus not from books but from the e.xercise of its iiative 
curiosity and awareness, and was happiest in working out its own 
schemes and recording its contacts with the world of men and 
poets. Of works in the modern vernaculars- Puttenham was 
undoubtedly acquainted with Petrarch’s sonnets and 
Ronsard’s Odes and Guevara's Lihro de Marco Aurelio. His chief 
enthusiasm, however, was for the poetry of his own day and it 
is only in the held oPl'udor poetry that a list of the books with 
which he had undoubtedly a tirst-hand acquaintance can be com¬ 
piled with any conridence: 'Vhe following lists cover the sources of 
verse quotations in the Arte that have been identihed. References 
are to modern editions as easiest of access. Numerous \ ariations 
between Puttenham’s readings and the originals which seem to 
be mainly due to careless transcription ha\ e not been recorded. 
A -neat many of the lines and passages quoted remain unidemti- 
tk d: some of those wore probahiv concocted ad hoc by Puttenham 
himselfi others ring true as genuinely derived from contemporary 
Muirces which may one day be identihed or may have perished 
with so much manuscript work of the period. One of the valuable 
warnings the Arte provides for the student of Elizabethan litera¬ 
ture is The reminder of the m.iss of work which has been lost. 

Appended to the account of original verse sources are a list 
of stock rhetorical c.vamples, mostly incorporated as c erse, in 
the Arte and notes on such further sources of Puttenham s 

illustrations as have been identihed. 

, Putunh.iin’s coura-eous a.ul luuiu.iUtica pr.uso of Sccuiulus’ work 
(p ,s a str.kina ovamplc not only ot the absenee ot theological and 

niorlliTic bias in Ins appro.U'h to poc-trv but also ot Ins critic.il R'" - _ 

. l-Wr complete lists of verse and prose writers reterred to in the -h U 

Index, r.-e. I’oct H (t)- I’-'-'' 
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I. PRINTED SOURCES 

arranged in order of date of publication 
Chauchr, /T orks. 

^ A r. > + / Cl. t>Jfeat, L./iaucenan and other Pieces 

r' ^ 

p. 224 PVhenfaithfailes. . . a 

cit., p. 450. Anon., cf. Slceat, loc. 

Gavin Douglas, Eneados (1553) 

Tott£l s Aliscellany (1557}. 

SffXwedV^^eSnc^ tootle in the Jrte 

Rodins’ edition Do28rwifh i ^ numbered in Professor 

P. 71 r.. stnoakUs^!es ]. 


2 . 


3 - 


P 

P 

P' 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P- 
P 


P- 

P- 

P- 

PP 


7 2 ioue. . . 

123 Ifinde no peace. 
lE^hen raging loue 

heast of fret her hue . . . 
holy graue , . . 

Full manie that. . , 

^hed Caesars teares, . 

TJi*enemie to life 
If amorous faith. 

old deere enemy , , . 

^ furious gone. , . 

Like vnto these. . . 

FarezueU ioue . . . 

raging hue. . . 

For in her mynde. . . 

^4» Omitting 211— 

The rest/esse state . . 

If to taker care. . . 


■ 123 

■ 123 
. 125 

126 

X26 

126 

126 

126 

126 

I 29 

132 

132 

^75 


Anon., ccxiv, i—10, 
omitting 5—6. 
Surrey, xvi, i. 

Wyatt, xlix, 1-2. 

S’, under p. 72. 
Surrey, ccJxiv, ro. 
Surrey, xxix, 5. 
Surrey, xxx, 2. 
Surrey, xxx, 4. 

Wyatt, Jxxxv, I. 
Wyatt, xcviii, i. 
Wyatt, Jxiv, i. 

Wyatt, Jxxiii, I. 
Wyatt, xcvii, 1-4. 
Wyatt, xeix, i. 

S', under p. 72. 


176 

176 


180 


^ Anon., ccJxxviii, 207- 

2 (not m the first edition oftheM/sce/iany). 

Wyatt, Ixii, 1-7. 

Wyatt, xliv, i_6, 

I lent my hue to hsse . omitting 5. 

~ rA. . • • • Anon., cicv, i. 


-y iusse. . 

9 ^ 3 ^iu€ piizcc yc loucTs 
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P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

PP 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

4 - 

P- 


229 

229 

240 

241 
241 

255 


Anon.,ccxxii, 37 — 42 - 
Surrey, xviii, 1—2. 
Wyatt, xci, i —i 8. 
Anon., clxxxiv, 3 3-4. 
Surrey, xii, i—14. 
Wyatt, Ixxii, 3—6. 
Wyatt, Ixxiv, 1—4. 
Anon., clxviii, 11—2. 
[Vaux], ccxi, 1-22. 
Surrey, cclxv, 47—8. 
Surrey, cclxv, 21-2. 
V, under p. 7 l. 


193 But since it will, . . 

194 In winters iust returne . . . 

213 Perdie I said it not . . . 

2 I 5 My faith, my hope, my trust, . . 

222—3 Set me whereas, , , 

229 ^hen fortune shall, , , 

Accused though 1 be. 

And for her beauties praise, , , 

IVhen Cupid scaled first, , , 

But as the watrie showres, . . 

Then as the striken deere, , , 
j ^ The smoakie sighes. . . 

Kh2g Edward IE and the Tanner of Tamworth (1564-5)- 

256 1 hope 1 shall he hanged to morrow 

This line represents a version of 1 . 172 of this ballad as recorded 
in Percy’s Reliques (ed. Wheatley, 1891, Vol. 2, pp. 92-100) 

I trow 1 shall be hang'd to-morrowe. 

The key-word of the line as quoted by Puttenham does not appear 
in existing printed versions of the ballad, all of which, however, 
are later in date than the Arte. Wheadey (p. 93) cites an example 
(trom another ballad) of the use of hope for fear and perhaps in 
the lost ballad on the tanner of Tamworth ^tered to Gntoth 
in I 364/<; the line ran as Puttenham quotes it. On the other hand, 
sperare for timere was a stock example of this vice of speech 

{acyrologia). 

5. 'I'URBERVILLE, Epitaphes, Epigrams, Songs and Sonets (1567). 

References are to Chalmers’ English Poets, 1810, Vol. 2. 

✓ “ • 

82 O mightie Lord of loue , , , 

177 Of fortune nor 'her frozening face , , . 

O mightie Lord of loue. , , 

A corral I lippe of hew 
A dongeon deepe. , , 

Her haire surmounts. . . 

The fiouds of graces 
Nor 'Menelaus teas vn wise. . . 

A misers rnynde thou hast . . . 

Thou hast a misers minde. . . 


P- 

P* 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P* 

P- 

P- 

P- 


25^ 


255 

25^ 

256 

256 

257 

2 s 9 

274 


V 


p 


604 
646. 
under p 

644. 
640. 
644. 
644. 
649. 
640. 
under 


82 


P- 259 


P- 


G.ascoigne, The Pastes (i 575 )- 
References are to the pages of Cunliffe’s edidon (1907). 

I 8 2 darke dssdaine ^ 

from Gascoigne quoted on p. 2^4 

I 88 The eloudes of care. . . P- 400 - 
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p. 194 The tenth of March. . . 

p. 212 IVhy striue I with the streame. 
p. 212 Ay me the dayes. . . 
p. 22 1 Loue hope and death. . . 

P- 236 To muse in minde how faire. 
p. 236 I deeme^ I dreame. . , 
p. 254 The deadly droppes. . . 
p. 255 And if I not performe. . , 
p. 258 The tenth of March. . . 


P* 333 - 
p. 370. 

p. 367. 

P* 394 * 

p- 104. 

P- 103. 

P- 458. 
p. 414. 

V. under p. 194. 



Stanyhurst, Aeneis (1582). 

i translator responsible for the words and 

S 16) ^ on pp. 273_4 isst, i, 7 



SoowTHERN, Pandora (1584). 

Collier {Biiliographical Account, 1861 : Vol ^ nr, .A-, ^ \ 
identified Soowthern correctly as the filcher from Ronsard’s^ Od}s 

and^the'h'^ gallicisms quoted on pp. 252-3 

and the fines and phrases quoted on d 2^7 XVnm c l . 

dei’catory ode to the Earl of Oxford/based^as PuttSiha^m'^'^Ti 
out) on Ronsard’s dedication of his Odes to Henry II of Fr^ance! 


XX 


manuscript sources 


p 

p 


"Tries and 

ties are arranged on the same lines as in the Index 

1. Anonymous Poems. 

l2.Nowsucke ckHde and sleepe childe. . . 

preserved HaTry^q'f anonymous poem 

173 Mischaunces ought. . . ^ ^ ' 

205 fVhat life is the liefest. . . 
pp. 205^ _ 

in a dale. . . 

Hari. 6„o. fols. ,66r 

^ rrespond (for the most part very closely) with 

MSS. here riefer^d\™^bui Puttenham used the particular 

■n MS. The references to MSS cL?.•^ accessible to him only 

aot intended to be exhLSe'and poems quoted by Puttenham ar 4 

documented modern editions. ^ where possible, references are to well- 
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these, but, as MS, Harl. 6910 is certainly later in date than the Arte 
and as the verse extracts on pp. 205-6 seem to represent Putten- 
ham^s own versions oF the well-known lines of hdetrodorus and 
Crates {v. Professor Rollins’ notes to nos. i 5 1-2 of Tottel’s Miscel¬ 
lany)^ the Harl. 6910 extracts were probably derived from xSx^Arte. 

2. Sir Edward Dyer. 

p. 169 But now my Deere {for so my lone . . . 

11 . 9—10 of the poem beginning ‘ Before I dy, faire dame preserved 
in MS. Harl. 7^92, fols. The poem is printed for the 

first time in a note, ‘New Poems by Sir Edward Dyer’, by Mr 
Bernard M. ^Vagner, Review of English Studies^ October 193 5 > 

pp. 467-8. 

3. Sir Edward Dyer or Sir Arthur Gorges. 

p. 2 11 Nor loue hath now the force ... ^ 

]] ig—20 of the poem beginning ‘But this and then no more 

preserved in MS. Harl. 7^92, fols. 27'-28'' and printed for the 

first time in R.E.S., loc. cit., pp. 468-9. Although Puttenham 

attributes this couplet to Dyer, MS. Harl. 7392 attributes the 

poem from which it is taken to ‘GOR.’ {J.e. Sir Arthur Gorges). 

p. 227 All you who read these lines, . . 

]] 27—8 of the same poem. This couplet Puttenham attributes to 

‘Maister Gorge’. 

p. 236 But if my faith my hope. . . _ ,• 

|]^ of the same poem. Puttenham attributes these lines to Dyer. 

p, 237 And as for you {faire one), , . 

|] 29—30 of the same poem. Puttenham mentions no author lor 

this couplet. 

Although the internal evidence of the poem from which these four 
extracts were taken renders it possible (and even probable) that it was 
Dyer’s, the external evidence is, perhaps, slightly in favour of Gorges. 
Not enough of Gorges’ work is extant to provide criteria for discussion 

of the poem’s authorship. 

4- Queen Elizabeth. 

n. 248 The doubt of future foes. . . , tt t 

Preserved in MS. RawL Poet. io8, fol. 44''t MS. Harl. 7392 j 
fol. 27'’, B.M„ MS. Add. 28635, fol. 105V and printed in several 

nineteenth-century verse collections {inter alia, Hannah, 
of Sir Walter Raleigh and other Courtly Poets, 1892, pp. 136-7). 

The poem of Elizabeth’s from which the couplet on p. 236 is quoted 

appears to be lost. 

Sir .A.RT11UR Gorges, %>. entries under (3) following Sir Edward 
Dyer. 
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Edward de Vere, 17th Earl of Oxford. 

206 zoert ikou borne desire. 

Brittons liozvre 0, 

Dehg/us, 159, (no. 40); Rodins’ edition, 1933, pp. 47, 94_8;' 

j -f^S. Cotton Vcsp. E vui). 

numbers of the MS. as edited 
873 (cf. Introduction, p. xxxi. 


P 
P 
P' 
PP 


6 . Partheniades 

References are to the poem and Jinc 
by HasJewood, i8ri and Morfill r 

n. i). 

182 But in chaste sti/e. 

T93 If^Aom Princes serue . , . 

215 O peereles you , . . 

.21 5—6 Her heart is hid. . . 

p. 217 Than if there bee, 

pp. 223— Mot your bezvtie. 
p. 234 the paragon of ^eenes 
p. 234 As falcon fares. . . 

PP- 234—5 ^ich ruble, . . 

p. 243 Nature that seldome, , . 
p. 244 Of siiuer tvas, . . 

P- 256 A cheere where hue. 


ii, 28-9. 

iv, 1-4. 

xii, last 4 lines, 
vii, 47-50. 

vi, last stanza, 
xii, first 3 stanzas, 
prose heading to iv. 
-vvi, omitting 5-6. 

XV, 9-20. omitting 
15-8. 

iv, last 5 lines. 

vii, 5-8, 13-6, 9-r2, 
25-8. 

viii, 5-6. 


7. Sir Walter Raleigh. 

P- 201 Tet when I sawe. 

The closing couplet’of the poem beginning ‘CaJIin.. t • 

oT^dTc'^CWiS C'” -y- "ine 

poems which are lost. yes... ) appear to be from 

8. Sir Philip Sidney. 

203 And all my life. . . 

sweetnesse laS’^^firsf P^int^ramo^nTlTe" Cem' “s 

The closing couplet of the poem beeinnino r 

ys imprinted in my sowle’ ® ^ whiche 

1926 , p. 219 . ^ (original), ed. Feuillerat. 
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p. 2 2 5 My true loue hath ... • • m /r 

The first eight lines {plus refrain) of the poem beginning My true 

Loue hathe’, Arcadia (original), ed. Feuillerat, pp. 179—80. 

The reference on p. 244 to Sidney’s ‘description of his mistresse 
excellently well handled. . .in his booke of Archadia' is probably to 
the poem ‘WhatToungue can her perfections tell?’, Arcadia (original), 

ed. Feuillerat, pp. 223—6. 

9. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. 

p. 73 Salomon Dauids sonne. . . Ecclesiastes, i, i. 


III. STOCK RHETORICAL EXAMPLES, APOPH- 
THEGMATA and TRADITIONAL VERSE 

A considerable number of illustrations in the Arte which wear 
the masquerade of Tudor verse from unnamed authors or of 
original compositions of Puttenham’s own prove upon investi¬ 
gation to be verse renderings of stock rhetorical examples. As 
all but one of these can be found in Susenbrotus’ Epitome Tro- 
porum ac Schematum, this was very probably one of the mam 
sources of Book III, though indebtedness to Sus^brotus rather 
than to some kindred compiler cannot be proved. The popularity 
of the Epitome is attested by the number of sixteenth-century 
editions, and references to its author by Nashe and Lodge 
imply that his work was a school textbook and a recognised 
authority The number of rhetorical examples common to the 
Arte, Sherry’s two works {Schemes and Tropes and Grammer and 
Rhetorike) and Peacham’s Garden of Eloquence is best explained 
as due to reliance on the same authority. Day, however, in the 
section on schemes and tropes added to the English Seeretorie 
in 15953, drew on Puttenham since he paraphrased some ot 

Puttenham’s original verse (e.g. his epigram on a dyer). 

1 Ha^e ’with Tou (fVorks, ed. McKerrow, Vol. 3, p. 64)- 

2 Deafe Mans Dialogue (appended to Euphues Shadvw), p. 90 (Hunterian 

have been unable to find a copy of the 159^ edition of this work; 
from Vhe S.T.C. description (no. 6402) It would 

this additional matter; the British Museum copy on which the S.T.C. de 
scription is based has been missing for many years. 
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APPENDIX in 

.:rj“er"s?™ %pt:'„rnrhtg 'w^'i'i/""; 

translation of short extracts from classical writers! the r il, ™te 
source ,s generally acknowledged and freouentle the T 
example accompanies the Englfsh rendering^ ThL second das" 

“ thfle?:! rome« "ofr d"'""'’ ISwi: “d“ 

I t'e" - -gges? 

(A)> 

Faire maydes deaucie (a/ack') 

Either the troth. , . 

Thus valiantly . , . 


P 

P 

P 


164 

164 

166 


{^Ad Herenniumy iv, 27). 


P 

P 

P‘ 

P- 

P- 

P- 


^75 

183 

184 
184 

187 

r88 


Gustj'nus, Hist. Phil. Epit 

ni, i, 9). ^ •’ 


I came, I saw, I ouercame* 

fVoe worth the_ mountaine. (From Euripides. Medea, V. 

Hfter many a Susen brotus). 

I know you haie me not,, , (Vlr<*\] Wr/ w ^ \ 

Stop vp your streames (my /ads)* . . ^ 


It is my mother. 


P 

P 


199 Our Christ the sonne of God 
204 Thou weenest thy wit* 
pp. 204-5 Wylie worldling, , , 

P- 207 The niggards fault. . , 
p. 207 The couetous miser. . 


(A very old riddle of wide 
distribution). 


P 

P' 

P- 

P- 


209 

209 

210 
210 


If Poesie he. . . 

With pleasure if we worke. . . 
Hye thee, and hy. . . 

Goe now and giue 


(PubliJius Syrus, ‘Tam deest 
avaro. . . ’). 

{Ad Herenniumy iv, 28). 

Hen., iv, 381-3). 
(Juvenal, Sat., xii, 57—^), 


T WK I Kjut.y xji, 57—0). 

their uldmat^sturceT^^^^^^^ writers 

accompanied by the Latfn • hi r}. Puttenham’s illustration is 

.s marked by an^iterisl^ quotat.ons m thexfr/r') and the passage hem 
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P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

PP 


2 T 7 

2 I 9 
2 2 1 
2 2 2 
2 26 

226 

227 
230 

-233 


(From Ovid’s lost play on 
Medea, via Quintilian, VIH, v, 6 ). 
fs he aliue. . . (V'irgil, Aen., iii, 3 39 - 4 ^ i 

the que-tion is asked by Andromache concerning Ascanius, 
not bv Aeneas concerning Orontes). 

So huge a peece* . . . 


p. 2 I I M'as I able . 


p. 214 




p. 236 
p. 236 


A ioilie man. . 
ft can not he . 

IVere it for grace. . . 
Whether the cruel! mother 
Me thinkes that /. . . 

If my speech hap. . . 

/ spake am'^sse . . . 

—4 No man can say , . . 
Nature bids vs, . . 


{^Ad Herennium^ iv, 38). 

{Ibid., iv, 40). 

(Virgil, Eel., viii, 49-50). 


{Ad Herennium, iv, 29). 
(From T'erence, Andrta, 11 , 


V, probably via Erasmus, Adagia, 1, iii, 91)- 

The Prince that couets . (A saying attributed by 

Quintilian, Vllf, v, 3, to Domitius Afer). 

(Erasmus, Adagia, II, iv, 20; 
cf. Quintilian, I, i, 19). 


p. 236 Nothing stickes faster. . . 
p. 2 5 7 For euer may . . . 


(B) 

p. 170 

173 

I 84 
208 
210 
213 
216 
218 
222 
227 
230 


P- 

P- 

P- 

P‘ 

P- 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 


(Cf. Virgil, Aen., iii, 662), 
(Cf. Ennius, Ann., ii, 97)- 


(Cf. Ad Herenniumfw, 25). 

(Cf. Ibid., iv, 15). 

(Cf. Romans, i, 29). 


When we had climbde, • . 

Weeping creeping, . . 

O sinne it selfe, . .{hyperbole') 

His vertue made him wise. . . 

His bent is sweete. , . 

Enuy, malice. . . 

Many are the paines. . .{anteisagoge) 

He lost besides. . . 

Now gentill Sirs. . . (Cf. Ad Herennium, iv, 40). 

Fell me faire Ladies. . . 

I said ii: but. . . 

All of these can be found in any sixteenth-century edition of 
Susenbrotus by reference to the relevant Figure or the Figure 
mentioned above in brackets. 

There are as well a number of stock rhetorical examples (all 
in Susenbrotus and many derived ultimately from (Quintilian) 
embedded in the prose explanations of the Figures in Book III 
e.g. the metaphorical use of bark (p. 17^)9 ‘loue by the name 
of Venus^ , etc. as an example of metonymia (p. i 8 i)i taratantara 
as an example of onomatopeic formation (p. 182); the illustration 

This list is representative and not exhaustive. 
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appendix III 

e7eB“sa„ exa™Sfo?»/'' ‘'■■•«"' '' with mine 

iilustration of macroUgiti ambassadors 


P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P- 

P* 

P* 


adapted to'^his'^ c^^te^ra versified and 

derived from Erasmus’ ‘ J ^ probably 

As these 77^ h^^er 

fef generarirn"':? com^Ss 'n'rjai^'fird"''* ’’“r'’ “ 

them has been nressed ^ ^ reliance on 

bear somewhat obviously the mark? of 

possible, Pnttenham ha, 7aft3 ,fesf s^'"'- where 

native verse so as to I ^hese slips into the stock of 

cuttings from contemporaries. '^distinguishable from his 

p. 200 Feare many must he needs 

^yMSs'crrl®vns be, to Laberias 
p. 205 tVhat life is the liefest. . . 
pp. 205-6 tVhat life list ye to lead. . . 

. ao, VI?;:' Z 'ifIffy '^tasmes, 

209 It see me s your offices... 

209 In trifles earnest. . , 

226 - ■ ■ 

220 Now ts It not. , . 

£ond, Zunhfnd 6 fth^^‘'^P^^^ first from Suetonius, 

the Moralt-a Plutarch’s C^/., and the third from 

241 yfs the shadow. . . 

241 The launce so bright 

242 cIs true loue is.. 

242 As the good seedes. . . 

242 A sage man said. . 

243 ter m crop.. . 
i‘Mes not by fathers... 

All o7th^' ■ • • 
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P 

P 

P 

P 

P' 


243 

243 



In Erasmus' Apophthegmata\ from Capitolinus. 


F 


P 


The following; passages may be regarded as traditional: 


I 


’ 4 - Long beards kardesse. . . 

These^lines are recorded as dating from Edward Ill's first can 
paiern against the Scots: c. The Bmt, or the Chronicles of Englan, 
ed.'^Rrie (E.E.T.S., no. 131). Vol. I, p. 249- popuh 

mediaev'al chronicle, many times printed in the fifteenth and si. 
teeiith centuries and generally known as ‘Caxton s Chronicle , the 
were incorporated in the compilations of Fabyan and Holinshed 

208 Peace makes plenfie. . . 

These lines, which Puttenham attributes to Jean de^Meung, he 
apparenth' achieved the status of an ‘olde sayde sawe (Gascoign 
Posies. Dulce Bellum Inexpertis, stanza 9). Two fiftecnth-centu: 
A,IS ver'^ion.’^ are recorded bv right and Halli\\ell, Rellquu 
Antipuae. 1841, Vol. i, p. 31S. Another rendering is preserve 
in B.M., MS. Add. 2863^, fol. -F See also Histno-Mastix, e 

Simpson, School 0^ Shdkespearey \ o\. 2, pp. 8/—8. 


IV. LATIN QUOTATIONS 

A list of Latiri quotations in the Jrte which have bet 
identihed is appended below to help the reader's identihcatu 

of index references. 

p. , 2 Jns/orurn R.’gi. . . Schok Salcrnitana. Cc 

set'Z'anJa Bona J ale tudine. 1, 1—6, omitting 4 " 


P* H Cerium Stellas, . 

p. I 3 Carrnina clarisona". . 
p. I 3 Laus fua non tua fraus. . . 

Th 


Ovid, Ars Arn.y i, 39 pin. 

spurious line. 
Hucbaldus, De Lauait 
Cak'liii. Proemium, i 


Laus fua non tua fraus^ ;-v • 1 j 

These lines (the stock example of versus reirogradt) are 
amon- the ' Pasquinatac’ in T. R.’s DUi. ijc- PjrKJSSi Duh\ 
1700.' Cap. i. 14, whore they are described as ‘^'■ersus Ironici 

1 For our inform.rtion eoiiceniins the source ot these lines we .rre indeb 
to the kindness ot Miss D. Kverett. 
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p 

p 


19 

22 


Papae Laudem . Confirmation of Puttenham’s statement that the 
pope was Alexander has not been found. On the assumption rha< 
he was correct they have been indexed under Alexander VI 

Animam no inteliigere. . , 

O quanius artifex pereo! 


p. 22 Frangatur potius 




P 

P 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P- 

P 
P 


52 

53 

55 

55 

55 

100 


Si cut sponsa. . . 
Ficenina iicetia 

Nocte piuit tota, , . 
Hos ego versiculos. . 
Sic VOS non voSis, . . 
Hominem quadratu 


Aristode, Be Memoria, i. 
Quoted in Erasmus, Apoph.^ 
from Suetonius, Nero^ 49^ r. 
Donat us, Fita Firgihi, xv, 
58. 

Cf. Psalms, xix, 5. 

Horace, Z>,, 11, i, 145 
(‘fescennina. . .iicentia’), 
Donatus, F. F.^ xvii, 69, 
Il>id.^ xvii, 70. 

Ibid. 

Aristotle, Eib. Nic., I, x (in- 


112 

II9 

125 

130 

147 

^55 

175 

182 


Arma uirumque. . . 
6'/ voiet vsus . , . 
Nil mi hi rescribas. 
Muita renascentur. 
Ne quid nimis 
certain origin; v, 
Neni, vidi, vici 
Taratantara 


P 

P 

P- 

P- 


183 

186 

187 
196 


p. 204 
p. 205 

p. 217 
p. 217 
p. 272 

P- 273 

p. 274 
p. 292 
P- 292 


1 j j • -niisLoue, 

eluded m Erasmus’JV, viii, 3 c) 

Vanitas vanitatum. . . Ecclesiastes, i, 2. 

Virgil, Aen., i, r. 

Horace, J. P., 71-2. 

Ovid, Her., i, 2. 

Horace, H. P., 70-2. 

Amuch-quoted sayingof un- 
Erasmus, Jdagia, 1, vi, 96. 

Suetonius, Divus Iuiius,'^j ,7,. 
tr* '1, , . . Ennius, Htitz., u 2 c ^not 

in^^f^ ’ t/ie juxtaposition of this with a quotation from Virgil 

dtsstmulare ... The maxim of Lewis XI of 

“LX-sSK'”- X , . 

XXmr'h ■'"t" wroneous by 

• • • Persius, Sat., i. 27 

optimum non nasci c^c t? ’ ^ J\ 

Of. Erasmus, Hdagia, II, 

w. y,.j. sXx: XXa'i 

Fato profupus eluded in Erasmus’ ApopJitAegmatd). 

Sahantem sobrium r F t 

Dolus an virtus. ft'. 1 3 • 

Virgil, Aen.^ n, 390. 


15 
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INDEX 


This index is intended to cover (with reasonable fullness) references to people, 
works and topics in the Aru, with the exception ot unimportant place names 
and a few common classical names, either mythological or legendary. The 
Introduction, whose main lines are indicated in the table o conchas 
not lieen Indexed; by thus eliminating editorial matter it is hoped that the 
index will provide an unblurred outline ot what is actuyiv in Puttenham s 
book. So lar as possible the indexing of leading topics has been «ntralised: 
hmmistic comments are classified under LANGU,tGH; discussions ot the kind 
vid forms of poetrv ^including drama), metre and style have been brought 
to^-ether under PobT and (principally) Poi-trv. L nder the latter have also 
been included v.n one list) the Figures and Vices ot style. This classihcation 
will it is hoped, aid the approach to the books material and_ provide a 
convincim^ conspectus of the range and varietv ot Puttenham s interests. 
Ob^t'-r c/u'U which rehect a particularly personal point ot \\c\\ are collected 
under PvTTi SH.VM. f^reek words and names laimliar m a I.atimsed term 
■ixe indexed under the Fitter (c.^g. the names ot the figures, Lhoenlus, 
Heraclitus). Well-known classical and non-European names are indexed 
under the most commonlv used forms (c.v. Avicenna, Horace). I ides 
iKwn indexed in preference to surnames as these have proved in the 

e turaame is more goneraUv used than the title yy t^reviUe, ^ackv.lle) 
have cross-references been given. Italicised numbers denote topics, Fyoy 
^rVork r£md to, though not bv name (e.^g. all the reterences to I ottel s 

■ ) I) Nk..e, ax, ,K„.,bly ,ncoc,cc<. b„. wbo« 

correct torms have not names of Puttenham's 

I he tairlv numerous correc determined by reference to relevant 

d!;:iiraudu.;mrb?"idfilos;ratus, Plutavrch. etc.).' An index of the first 
lines of verse quotations is appended. 


‘Abd al-Mu'min (‘liabdul mumi ), 

ist Almohade ruler, -51 

Achilles, 4, - 3 ^^ 241, .^^9 

/IJam lu'lL ^3 - , 

Aeneas, no, n+’ (an error tevr An- 

(.lroinaelu’)» .ii?. - 35 ’ - 73 *y 74 
Aesop, r.t5; his fable v>t the bat, the 

Ivasts and the birds, iJS^^ 

Agamemnon, 4,-17 


.'Vgesilaus II, hLing ot Sparta, ’So 
Aii^is 1II> hLmg ot Speiria, 2S2 
Alexander (^the Great), K.ing of 
i^lacodoma, 16, - 45 » ^77 

;77-S, ’Si, aS7-S, aS9^90, 290 
Alexander VI, Pope*, 15 

Alexander of Aphrodisias, 19 

Alexander, the l\iphlagonian im¬ 
postor, -t'. 1-ueiau 
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INDEX 


Alexander of Seleucia, 266 

(probably Ya‘qub al- 
Mansur, 3rd Almohade ruler), 


Alphonso y (the Magnanimous), 

King of Aragon, Sicily and 
Naples, 189 r u 

Alphonso X (the Learned), King of 
Castile and .Leon, 22 

Alva, Fernando Alvarez de Toledo, 
Duke of, 175 ’ 

‘Aniazis, king of ^gypt', -c/. Ar- 
taxerxes III 

ambassadors, conduct of, 266, 271- 
behaviour at the English court,’ 
291 2; a Bohemian, 2725 an 
English, 270J Samian, 26c 

America, use of rhyme by abori¬ 
gines of, xo ^ 

Amphion, 6, 9 
amphitheatres, 37 

I! ^ ' King 

or Macedonia, 16 ^ 

Anacreon, 25, 91, joi, 252 
anagrams, roS-n 
Anaxagoras, 277 
Andromache* ('Aeneas•), 

Anjou, Francois de Valois, Duke of 
Alenfon and (later) of, 314 

Ao„e of ql«„ of Lance, 

land*“J' 7 °"/?'' of Scot- 

land, wife of Lewis XI) 

Anniceris, 308 

th'Emperor’, Cara- 

Antigonus (the One-eyed), King- of 
A.,a Miooc CkmeLnoochlJ 

Antimenidas, 17 

"'of“yr“.' '>- King 

Antiochus of Aegae, the sophist 
_ ( king Antiochus ’), 265-6 ^ 

Antiochus; kinp’\ 

and also Antiochus of Aeg;^°"^^ 
antiquity, respect commanded by 

Amoninus Pius (‘th’Emperour Mar- 

A.nfon'’ Emperor, 266 

c^omnus, the Emperor, <tf. Cara- 

Antwerp, siege of, 195 


/iratus, 44 

areopagites, 154 
Ariosto, Eodovico, 60 
Aristophanes, 25, 148 
Aristotle*, 17, rp, 38, 67, 79, roo 

226, 269 

Armada, Spanish, 705 

Arrian of Nicomedia, 289-90 

Arschot (Arscot), Philippe de Croy. 

Prince of Chimay, 2nd Duke of, 
189-90 

Arsinoe, mother (‘wife ’) of Ptolemy I, 
Art, based on reason, experience, 

nature and custom, 5, 59, 

irad,°Y°''^'"’.'5; perfected 
g dualh , 59, 125; licence allowed 

m primitive art, 128; sudden in¬ 
novation ‘very scandalous’, tia- 
yt must hide art, 302; art and 
namre, 10, 23, 12S, 140, 143,4, 
298, 302-7 ^ 

( Amazis, king of Aigypt’), 278 
Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table, ballads of, 42 
Arundel, Henry Fitzalan, t2th Earl 
of, 271-2; an old Earle of, 281 

Ascyius* COrontes’), 

Attila, King of the Huns, ii, 105 
gustus, c. Octavianus, Roman 

■\-y. 54-6, .oa) 

150 I, I5I, 269 

Marcus, Ro- 
Guevara’s 

LtSro de Marco Aurelio, 211 

AbT4S"f 


( 



Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 139-40 

BaJiol, John de. King yScodand, 

tyET n (3) and Poetry II fi) 
barbarians their invasion of the 

B^bary, derivation and derivativts 

of the name, 250-1 

Battarus, 58 

Bendlowes, Sergeant, 259 

^renice. Queen of Egypt 16 

■Sew of Southampton, 42^ 83 
■ ) 
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‘Bias'*, 155 

Bohemia, an ambassador or, 272 
Boulogne, taking and loss of, 235 
Breton, Nicholas, 61 
Britain, stanza from a poem on, i 77 
Brittany, the dukes of, 246 
Brooke, Sir Fulke Greville, ist 

Baron, 61 

Bruce, Robert de, the Competitor, 

246 

Brussels, 271 
Brutus, L. Junius, 209 
Buckhurst, Thomas Sackville, ist 
Earl of Dorset and Baron, 61, 

62 — j 

Bude, Guillaume (Gulielmus Bu- 

daeus), 14^ ^ 

Burghlev, Sir William Cecil, ist 

Baxon, 2, ijg~40 
Burgundy, Mary, Duchess ot, 314 

Cade, John. 260 
Caesar, C- Julius, 17^ -i' 

151, 175 ’ -*^ 9 ’ f 45 
Calais, taking and loss ot, 235 
Caligula, Gaius Caesar, Roman Em- 

{X'ror, 151 

Calixius 11 , Pope, 14 

Callicratldas, 2S2 
Callimachus, 25, 4- 
Callisthenes, 269 
Cambridge, university ot, 139 
cannibals, use of rhyme by, lO 

Carac,dla, M. Aurelius Antoninus, 
Roman Emperor ('th Emix-ror 

Aiuhonine*). 2 (>s 
C'artagena. sack ot, 105 
C atherine vit Aragon. -70 
C ato, M- Porcius (the Elder) , 190, 

i09 (2h 212. 226 

C'atullus. 2 <: 3 ’ * ' ^ 

Catulus, Q. laitatius. 17 
C’haloner. Sir EhoimiS (tluW ounger), 

Cluirles I (C'harlemagnc), EmjX'ror 

of the West. 12 , , „ 

C'liarles V (1 of Spain)* Holy Roman 
EmyK-ror. 104, 1S9-90, 190, 191, 

CMniks'Vr'Uc*' Bald), King ot 

!• ranee. 15* a54 


Charles VIII, King of France, 20 
Charles IX, King of France, 279 

Chartier, Alain, 20 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 16, 60, 61—2, 
145; his metre, 61, 65, 75, 86, 

88, 89; Romaunt of the Rose, 61, 
2j9* Tt^oiIu-s and Cf^seydcy 61 (2), 

65; Canterbury Tales, 61, 61—2, 83 
(Sir Thopas), 86, 238-9, 239 

(Clerkes Tale); apocryphal works*, 

212 (Henryson), 224 (anon.) 
Cherillus, nJ. Choerilus 
China, courts of, 91; device of a 
'king of', io6~7 
Choerilus, 16 . 

chopines (‘shoppini for It. ctopptnt), 

d 4 . , ^ 

‘chronicle, the , 174 , 293 

Cicero, 27, 33, 148, I 57 ) 2.92 

Cineas, 295 

Cleomenes I, King of Sparta, 265, 
266-7 

Clim of the Clough, 83 
Constantinus V (Copronymus), Em¬ 
peror of the East, 203 
'Corasoon', Khurasan 

cothurni, 34 . • 

courtiers, verses by or in dispraise 
of, quoted, 13? 14» 216; their r6le 
to dissemble in lite and art, 158, 
299—302; leisure tor trifles, 102; 
‘pleasant humour*, 155; dislike 
of'scholasiicall prece^tes’, 'schol- 
Icrly atfectation', 'long lessons’ 
and 'overmuch good order , 134, 
158-9, 250, 302; ‘X‘. also Empire, 
England, Flanders, France, Italy, 
Spain and Dkcorc^m 
courts, renaissance, the bulwark ot 
rhyming verse, 12 ; -2'. also Empire, 
England, Flanders, France, Italy, 

Spain 
Crates, 205 

C'urtvus Rufus, Q., 2S9-90 
custom, guide in language, 125, 

1+4. 147-S. 157. »<>'-•'. - 5 ‘> 

2 Si; ill dress, 92, 2S5; m art, 9-, 

i 25, 12S 

customs, b.u-barian, 47» euix^^van, 
2S5-6; oriental, 27-8, 285, 294 i 

<l^also Empire, England, Flanders, 

France, Italy, Spain 


( ) 



INDEX 


Cyrus (the Elder), King of Fers.a, 41 
Cyrus (the Younger), K,ng of 
Persia, 282 


VS ciru 


V i IV 


Edward Ij Kuig of England, 246 

Cdward III, K.ng of England, 12-, 


‘Dampeeter’, -o. Peter (the Cruel) 

dances, the pavan and galliard, 46-7 
dancing, z^z 

Dante Alighieri, 6o 

Darius HI, King of Persia, i6, 281 

avid, palms of, 9, ^o; quoted*, jj- 

^ternhoid s translations, 16-7, 60 

Decorum, definition of, 155, 261-v 

Its observance the chief praise of 

a Writer, 149; Chaucer s observance 
of, 6i- 2; Vi---’’' 


A 


59.103,235,24., 

Edward IV, King of England, i6 
-’u’ ■ EJ-xvard /K an</ the Tann„ 

♦ . __ .7 

and 




, - o, 235; in style, 
' 49 -' 53 ; in the use of Fitjures 

^8, 153, 155, 262-3J in speech 
and writing, 140, 235, 264-76; in 
dress and habits, 283-8; in be- 

passions, 276-83, 
288-92 ; degree and decorum, 292- 
8; Puttenhams De Decora, 277 

Deinocrates, 287-8 

^ (Poliorcetes), King of 
Macedonia, father (according to 
Puttenham, second husband) of 
Stratonice, 9.-^., 279 
Uernocntus> i iz 

detraction, io8 

('"eluding emblems and 
mottoes), 58, 102-8, 142, 163, i7r 
dictionaries, English, 145 
Dido, 210 ^ 

Dinocrates, -ig. Democrates 
Diopeithes (Diopithus), 278-9 
discoveries of the new world, 10, 104 
Domiuanus Augustus, T. Flavius, 
Koman Emperor, 151 
Donatus, quoted*, 122., 55 tj\ 

Douglas, Gavin, quoted*, 273-, 
Drake, Sir Frai^cis, his L^ck of 
Cartagena and S. Domingo, io‘i 
dress, love of novelty in, "i;. de- 
corum in, 28'?—8- pr u l 

fashions in, 299' ’ ^''^^^lethan 

quoted*, 

•69, and perhaps* 2ix, 235^ 

Ecclesi^tes, quoted*, J12. Surrey’s 

FH of. quoted*, 73 ^ 

Edmund Ironside, 182 


'Z\ 

her 

her 
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- 9 j > 

y-ty in^ j 

Oj I <2m^^vort/i referred to 
^ quoted*, 256-7 

Edward VI, King of England, 60 

it> 9 , 190, JJ5 

Edwards, Richard, 63 
f^oYpt) A certaine king of’ 

Psainmemtus ^ 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, 
regal demeanour, 296-7;’ ner 
iberality, 297; anecdotes con¬ 
cerning, 259, 297-8; her opinion 
quoted, 295; and Mary Queen of 

315; poems of 
quote , 236, 248; her interest in 
anagrams, 109; the Arte intended 
tor, 2; passages in the Arte ad- 
dressed to, 4-5, 46, 58, 1X3, ,69, 

79S 9, 307^8; Puttenham’s poems 
in praise of, referred to or quoted, 
46,96 (2) 97, 99_,oo, 164, 

i/zf-.;, 182, 193, 21C, 21C-6 

237-8^A’ M 4 - 5 . 237,’ 

Putten- 

m s praise of as a poet, 4, 63, 

-47 315J his anagram on her 

name, 109-11; his device for, 103: 
h.s surnames for, 181-2; h.s advice 
to on Dutch affairs, 246, 314 
eloquence, the force of, 138-42 
emblems, tj. devices ^ 

emperour, the great’, 7.. Lewis XI 
Empire, court of the Holy Roman, 

England, customs of, 170, 271, 285, 

294; ‘a great nobleman’ of, 281- 
also Oxford (Earl of) ’ 

Ennius, i6, 17, ('Virgil’*) 

Er^mp, Desiderius, 148, 202 
Euboedas of Sparta, 283 

Eudamidas I, King of Sparta, 282 (2) 

Euripides, t6, 26, 148 ^ ^ 

Evax, King of Arabia, 22 

Ewelme, manor of, 16 (’new Holme *), 

20 ( new Elme’) ^ 

examples, their efficacy, 39, ^fit- 

may be feigned, 40-1 ” 
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fables, Aesop and also Poetry IV, 
parabola 

falsehood and flattery blemishes in a 
writer, 27, 28, 192 
fantasy, imagination 
Favorinus ot Aries, 265 
Ferdinand I, Holy Roman Em- 
peror, i 91, 297 

Ferrers (Ferrys), ‘ Edward , 60, 62—3 
Action, as ethcacious as truth tor 
‘example’, 4<2i demands more 
‘wit’ than truth, 238 
Field, Richard, his dedication of 

the Artc^ 2 

Flammock, Sir Andrew, 268-9 
Flanders: a custom of the Dutch 
court, 271; Puttenham’s views on 
the I'lemings and flemish affairs, 

246, 314 

flaiterv, t;. falsehood 
Franck, a king of, 189; a ‘pnnce ot 
the bloud’ of, 267, 273; ‘a great 
Prince’ of, Henry II; a 

'daughter of’, 267; ‘a great 
Princesse* of, 272; a captaine 
in’, 275; a Bohemian ambassa¬ 
dor to the court of, 272; a 
custom of, 285-6; customs of 
princes, courtiers and men of 
affairs, 271, 279, 300, 301, 302; 
the ‘sharpe wins’ and ‘delicate 
language’ of, 109; interest in 
anagrams, ic)9i ^ sight seen m, 
206 

French quotations: anagrams, 109; 
devices and mottoes, 103* 105* 
163; words and phrases, 103, 
105, 146, 272, 279, 299 (2), 301; 
<v also Language^ French 
Francis I, King of France, i6, 109, 

FredLik III, Holy Roman Em- 
peror, 314 


galenists, 48 

Callus, C. Cornelius, 17 
Garter, foundation of the Order or 

Gascoigne, George, 61, 63; quoted , 

1S2, 188, I94y 212, 212, 221, 

236 (2), 254, 235, 238-9 
Gifford, Sir William, 231 
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glasses, perspective and other, 19 
Golden Fleece, Order of the, 104 

Golding, Arthur, 6i, 63 
Gorges, Sir Arthur, lines attributed 
to*, 227; also perhaps quoted*, 
2ir, 236, 237 

government, forms of: monarchy, 

I 50; oligarchy, 301 
Gower, John, 16, 60, 61, 62, i 45 J 
his metre, 62, 81-2, 86; his 

vocabulary, 62, 81-2 
grammarians, ii7> 120, 124, i 55 » 

157, 160, 250 

Gratianus Augustus, Emperor or 
the West, i i 
Gray, William, 17 
Greville, Fulke, t/. Brooke 
Guevara, Antonio de, 211 
Guise, Francois de Lorraine, Duke 

of, 275 

Guy of iVar^ick, 42, 83 


Hannibal, 220, 245, 281 
Hardyng, John, 16, 60, 61, 62 

Hector, 4 . , 1 k 

Hegesias, the Cyrenaic philosopher, 
141 

Helen of Troy, 47 ^ 

Heliogabalus, Roman Emperor, 102- 

3 > I 51 r 

Henry II (the Bastard), Count ot 

Trastamara and KLing of Castile, 
246 

Henry I, King of England, 182 
Henry IV, King of England, 16 
Henry VII, King of England, 

Hendry VIII, King of England, 16- 
7, 60, 192, i93> 235, 259, 270, 
286; anecdotes concerning, 190, 

268-9, 278, 294, 295-6; his As- 

sertio Septem Sacramentorum, 22; 
verses of, quoted, 268 
Henry II, King of France, 104, 109, 
190, 195 (The French king’), 232 
(‘a great Prince in France’) 

Henry HI, King of France, i8z 
Henryson, Robert, quoted* (but at¬ 
tributed to Chaucer), 212 
Heraclitus, 112, 249 
heralds, discretion necessary in, 106. 
285; a herald of Charles V, 272—3 


) 
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Hercules, the Gallic, Lucian 
Hermes Trismegistus, 21-z 
Hermog-enes of Tarsus, 265-6 
Herodotus, 148 
Hesiod, 6, 148 

Hesse, Philip, Landgrave of, 190 
Heywood, John, 60, 275-6 
Hickscornery 191 

‘historian, the’, quoted, 21 
‘historiographer, the’, nj. Suetonius 
history, its content and function 

39-41 

Homer, 4, 16, 25, 41, 43, 

u opening 

of the Ihac/ quoted, 289 ^ 

Hood, Robin, 266 

Horace, 17, 25; quoted*, yj, 

147-8; an ode of (‘O navis’) re^ 
rerred to*, 1S7 

Hucbaldus, monk of St. Amand, 
quoted* 15, 

Huns, the, n 

Ibis, 58 

imagination (fantasy), 18-20, 707 
imitation, 3-4, 143^4, 303,^ 
tmprese^ <z/, devices 
Iphigenia, 217 

Irus, 43 

Isocrates, 211 

Italy, a custom of, 285-6; customs 
ot courts, courtiers and princes, 
271, 279, 300, 301-2; the 

Italians scorn of tramontani, 
250; interest in anagrams, loo 
Italian quotations; a proverb, 289; 
words and phrases, 34, 83, 102, 

Italian^ ^ I-^NGUage, 

For the influence of Italian poetry. 

't'. Ariosto, Dante, Petrarca 

Jason, 104, 183, 211 

Johannes ad oppositum, a nickname, 

rohn^ Frederick, Elector of Saxony, 


-- ^ Kingaom 

of, 94 

knight, the golden, a nickname, 284; 
anecdotes concerning anonymous 
i^^nights, 140-1, 294, 297-8 

Lacedaemonians, a custom of the, 

286—7 

Language : 

I- General; 

definmon of, 143-4; its nature 
and purpose, 8; the best the 
most pleasing, 8; and the most 
distinctly articulated, 73-4; Jove 
of novelty in, 15 ; linguistic 
change gradual, 144; and in¬ 
evitable, 147-8; sudden inno¬ 
vation ‘very scandalous’, 112- 
custom as guide in, 125, 144’ 
147 - 8 , 157, 160, 162, 251, 

252; derivation as guide in, 
252; the mechanism of speech, 

tti. n8, 121-2, 143, 255; 

punctuation, 74-6; the letters 
« and h, 110 

Languages; 

BT^tlShy 144 

Comishy 144 

English : 

(i) early history: Puttenham’s 
lost work on, 144; its rela- 

tionship to British, Cornish 
and Welsh, 144 

Anglo-Saxon: its monosyllabic 

nature, 68, 76-7, 79, X12, 
116-7; Us preservation in 
northern dialects, 145 

Norman-EngJish: effect of the 

conquest, 59, 144. ffg po]y_ 
syllables, 68, 79, n,; 

nuence of Latin on, 117 
(2) Elizabethan English: not in¬ 
ferior to Greek and Latin, 5 • 
nor to French and Italian,’ 

59 ) Its sufficiency, 157 
Accent, nj. Pronunciation 
Accidence, its scantiness, 171 
Dialects, class and regional, 

144-5 

Orthography, false, 76, 81-2, 

116, 162, 250; of the un¬ 
educated, 144; permissible 
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Language: Elizabethan English 

{continued) 

alternative forms (in poetry), 
8i, 115-6, i6r-2 
Phrases, proverbs and idioms 
explained: 

mark the loose of-, 174 
old said sanx>s^ 189 
as the old cock crcrws so does 
the chicks 189 

a bad cook that cannot his (nvn 
fingers lick, 189 
Tottenham (^Totnesse')isturned 
French, 189 

Scarborough ^Manning, 189 
to ride a man, 209 
to break Priscian s head, 251 
he speaks of Robin Hood that 
nenjer shot tn his boax>, 266 
to speak like Bishop Nicholas, 273 
Diopeithes' renjoard, 278-9 
to sit on a man s skirts, 302 
Phrases ridiculed: 

dark disdain, 182 (Gas¬ 
coigne*) 

miserable pride, 182 
a damp as dark as hell, 255 
(Turberville*) 

floods of graces, 256 (Turber- 
ville*) 

Pronunciation: of the unedu¬ 
cated, 144; of foreigners, 250; 
imperfect rhymes, 81; accent 
in polysyllables, 79, 80, 114- 
5, 120-2, 133, 162; in excla¬ 
mations, 126 

Standard English: the spoken 
and written standard, 144^5 
Vocabulary: its monosyllabic 
nature, ii5» quantitative pat¬ 
tern of personal and place 
names 121; hypocoristic names, 
2205 diminutives, 220-15 dis¬ 
like of new words, 78; inkhorn 

terms, 82, 117, i 44 > 

251—25 justification of loan- 

words, 147; necessity for 
vernacular terminology, 

160, 228; pedantic affecta¬ 
tion of scholars, travellers, 
schoolmasters and preachers, 

144. i45> 251-^5 advice to 
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the poet on choice of vocabu¬ 
lary, 77 > 82, i 44 - 5 > ^54; per¬ 
missible alternative forms (in 
poetry), 161-25 French words 
should not be used unless 
warranted by custom, 82, 
252-3; mingle-mangles of 
foreign words ignorant and 
affected, 2525 English dic¬ 
tionaries, 145 

Derivation, meaning and 
use of words: 

Amorous, 79 5 analogy, 262 ; as~ 
subtiling, attemptat, auda~ 
cious, 147 

Ballade, 585 barbarous, 250- 
I; bark, 178 5 bouch in court, 
565 bray, 1825 broach, 147; 
bucolic, 37 

Cackle, 182; 'calabrois', 252, 
2535 carol, celest ,2525 
chink,clash,clink, \ %z-,colon, 
745 comedy, 585 comeliness, 
2625 comma, 745 compat¬ 
ible, compendious, ic^j'jCon- 
duict, 1465 crcrum, 178 
Decency, 262; declination, de¬ 
lineation, 1475 depopulation, 
1175 desirous, 79* digest, 
178; diligence, 795 dimen¬ 
sion, 147; ditty, 58 
Eagerness, 231; eclogue, 26, 
1875 'egar, 252, 253 5 
gious, 147 i elegy, 585 epi¬ 
gram, 54, ^%\epitaph, 56, 585 
epithalamium, 50 
Facundity, 1475 fantastical, 
\%-zo-, feel, x^%\figuratinje, 
147; 'filanding", 252, 2535 
flash, 1825 flreddon, 252, 
zsi-,fugitiaje, 273-45/««^r- 
tion, 147 

God, good, 29; grunt, 182 
Harmonical, 147; hope, 256; 
honjol, 182 

Idiom, 144, 147; impute, im¬ 
pression, indignity, 147; 
dustry, 2315 ‘ tnfanted , 

2535 innombrabU, innumer- 
abU, 117; interlude, 585 
innjeigU, 1475 irradiation, 
irrenjocable, 117 
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Lendy i8o; life, li^e^ liwli- 
nood, li-oely, linjing, 204 
Majordomo,'' 146; measure, 
6 7 ; method, methodical, 147. 
metre, 67; metrical, 147- 
mop, 220 ^ 

Neigk, 1825 numerosity, nu¬ 
merous, 147 

Obscure, 147; ode, 58; 
lor 

245; paragon, 234; 
P^lj^ 259, 274; penetrable, 

Pytrate 147; period, 74; 

philosopher, i g j pierce, p(a- 
cation, poet, 3 ; 

politic, 146 j prolix, 147. 
prophet, 7 

Rascal, 180; 147. 

(vb.), 2565 re^jerence, 

79 y revocable, 117; 
rhythm, 69, 76-8; 82, 

252 

Savage, 147; scientific, 146: 

262; shame fast¬ 
ness, 26y,signficati%>e, iaj. 

fOng, 585 ^ 

^uperbous\ 252; sympathy. 

Theatre, 37- *thebanois', 252, 

253 ; ^^^gcdy, 34, trudge, 

274; 

wtless, w'tty 

^ot, 204 

its delicacy, 109; meaning 
and use of words: ckentaucher, 

272 ;rjre, 273 

1 7 1 ; li berty 

joyed in word-formation, 

50-75 the three accents, 78- 
accidence, ,715 origin of 
vowel quantity (in verse), 
118-9 121 j polysyllabic na¬ 
ture of Its vocabulary, 67, 68, 

7 , Us vocabulary well suited 

t^fS^nce Trtheir °m 

and derivatives (in thThsf 
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have been included neith. 
the names of the Figures (. 
Poetry TV), whose meanin 
Tottenham generally explaii 
to justify his English ren 
denngs, nor English word 
derived from Greek indexei 
under Elizabethan Vocabu 
lary, save in cases where Put 
ten ham is concerned with thi 
original Greek meaning) 
oyn^os, 228; „V<i j.Air„r 
i °95 opyor, 143; hpidjirh, 69, 
775 avTapKr/s, 28; nbrodiSoK- 
jor. 595 yci'eOXiaKos, co; 

dm^coo, 7; j02i 

43 5 fv 4 >avracriu>ros, ig- 

I02J 36. 

Pov, 37; ISiospa, 144; rov 

9paf, 109j K\ipa$, 208; /criji- 
pa, xoiXov, 74; 675 

oSor, 22 1; rrepioSor, 74 

3 5 rro.grgs, 3; 

262; nvpapU, 95; 
pop^or, 93; 65^ ,^^ 8 ; 

rpayog, 345 tPavracrTiKos, i8; 

meaning of prophet in, 

( ), no 

haltan-. formation of pejoratives, 
221; meaning of stanz.a, de¬ 
an al eged loan-word {major- 

^owe) 146; for Italian^ 
nd phrases quoted, j^aly 
Its ‘braveness’, 171. /ess 
P astic than Greek in word- 
formation 157. accent in, 78, 
124; accidence, 171; origin 
of vowel quantity (in verse), 
18-9 121; polysyllabic na¬ 
ture of its vocabulary, 67, 68, 

of its rhetorical 

welT’''° '575 vocabulary 
well suited to its metre, lo- 

scorn for barbarian languages,’ 

Comments on vocabulary (coo-- 
nates derivation, semLtics^- 
expolitio, 247; Heliogabaius 

;'nensura, 6 t, rhoibus, P^ 
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I.ANGUAGF: Individual Languages 
{continued) 

Spanish-, formation of diminutives, 

221 ; a loan word in English 
{majordomo)., tvords 

and" phrases quoted, i'. Spain 
Turkish: meaning of Khan, 93 
Welsh: its relation to the British 
language, 144^ quantitative 
pattern of'»^elsh words, 121 
Latin Quotations*: 
anagrams, t 10 

devices, 102, 103 (2), 104 (2), 

105 (2% 106 (2), 175 

prose sayings, i7» 22, 52, 

79, ICC. I 12, 155, 175* 

20<;, 269, 272» ‘93 

proverbs, 13, 14^ 
tags, 4S (2), 54» 64* ^^ 5 * *^' 4 ^ i4S> 
17c, 185, 19^ (0^ ^^ 9 ' 

verse, 22, 43, 53^ 5 5 ( 3 ^* ^ ^ ^ 

125, 130, 14'’, iS-' ^^ 3 » 

196. 204. ~W (-)' = 73 ' = 74 ^ 
292, 30c 

alliterative verse. 15. 254 
rhvming verse, 12, 13 (5)» 14(5) 
versus retrogradi (‘verse lyon ), 

I 5 

laughter, causes of, 291 

law-courts and lawyers, anecdotes 

concerning, 14*’ *7 = ’ 

233; oratory of [i.e. references to 

adversaries, judges, pleaders, ctc.)> 
139. 226, 22-, 231- = . = 3 =' .^53; 
Chancery. 227; county sessions, 

284; the Star Chamber, 139* “^7 
learning, decay of, at break-up of 
Roman empire, ti; i^^ England 
after the Norman Conquest,^ 59- 
60; in monasteries, 12; in Eliza¬ 
bethan England, 18, 21; the re¬ 
naissance, I I 

U‘6n, Juan, called rVfricano (Hasan 
I bn Muhammad, al Wazzan, al 
F.^si), Ix'tter known Giovanni 

I^one, 231 

Lewis XL Ki.iK' /’f Franco ( the 
groat Einperour’*), iS6 
l ewis XIL King of Franco, lo, 104-5 

1 inus, 6, 9 

liveries, 102, 107, 2S5 

Livy, 148 

{ 


logic, 231, 306; the dilemma, 221 
Lorris, Guillaume de, 16; Roman de 
la Rose (only associated by Putten- 
ham with lean de Meung), 61, 239 
Lucian, his Hercules Gallicus,x^%\\\\% 
Alexander seu Pseudomantia, 260 

Lucilius, C., 26 

Lucius II, Pope, 13 

Lucretius, 44, it 5 ' quoted*, 217 

Lvcophron, 108-9 

Lydgate, John, 60, 61, 62, 145 5 

metre, 62, 65, 75 


Manilius, 44 

Mantuan (Baptista Spagnuoli), 39 
Marcellus, M- Claudius, 150—i 
‘Marcus, th’Emperour’, An¬ 

toninus Plus 

Marforio, 34 ^ r 

Margaret of Angouleme, Queen ot 

Navarre, 22 

Margaret, Duchess of Parma, Regent 

of the Netherlands, 271 

Maroc, Clement, 16 

Martial, 54 , , £ 

Marv, Queen of England, i 7 ' 

139, 235, 297 . . 

Mary, Queen of Scots, conspiracies 

in favour of, 247-^’ 3^5 
mathematicians of note rare m six¬ 
teenth-century England, 21 
Matthias, Archduke of Austria, 
Governor of the Netherlands, 314 
Maximilian I, Archduke of Austria, 
Holy Roman Emperor, 3^4 
Maxlminus I, Roman Emperor, 246 

Medea, 1S3, 211 

Menander, 25 ^ 

Menedeinus of Eretria* ( a sage 

man’), 

Menelaus, 4 » = 57 “^ . • 

merchants, their importations m 

vocahulary* 145 

Metrodorus, 205-6 

Meung, lean de, t6; quoted , *oS, 
Rom.ir, ./<• /u Rosc\ 61, i 39 
middle .ages, power of the church in, 
i:, 13; their barbarousness, ii, i 5 > 

Si; a ‘fabulous’ age, t 4 i Latin 
poeuy of, I-—5 

‘mimist, the’, quoted, 43 
minstrels, 72, 83 

74.2 J 
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More, Saint Thomas, 41 
mottoes, ‘Z’. de\'ices 
Musaeus, 6, 9, 41 

MusrC: as an accompaniment to 

p^try and drama, 6, 9. >30, 34, 
JO 7, 38, 42, 46-7, 4S-9, 30, 

5 ^ 5 -y 223; its affinities with 

poetr\, 8, 64, 76, 77, 84-3, 197. 
Greek music, ^4-5J niusicians of 
note rare m sixteenth century Ent^- 
land, 21; minstrels’ mu^ic, '-^2 8- 
Musonius Rufus, C., 209 ’ ’ 

mythology, classical, -z-. religion 


‘new Holme 


296 




nature, z.-. Art 

Neapolitans, stanza on the, 177 

Nero, Roman Emperor, 22, icr 
Nestor, 4 

‘new Elme’ and 
Ewe] me 
Nicander, 44 

Nicholas, Bishop, a nonce title, 271 
nicknames, 202-3, 210, 284, 291 
Norman Conquest, effect on learning 
and laws, 59-60; on language! 

Normandy, Robert, Duke of, eldest 
son of Wilham the Conqueror 
( our king of England’), j2 

Northumberland, Sir Henry Alger¬ 
non Percy, 5th Earl of, 275-6 

Octavian, xi, Augustus 
Oppian, 44 

oracles, <v. religion 

Oratory, 39, 76, t86, ,96, 198, 222, 

^37^32, 233, 235 > ==36-7, 

and’- 307; necessity 

and justification of Figures in, ijgl 

40; use ofrhyme or rhythm in Late 

Eatin, 11; a;, also Prose 

orient poetry of the, 91-5; customs 

oC 27-8, 285, 294 

Orontes , Ascanius 
Orpheus, 6, 9, 14 

vid, 25, 58,111; lines attributed to* 

LV '30; Golding’s trans- 

Oxford, Edward de Vere, 17th Earlof^ 

^ 25-2 ( a great noble man’)- 

quoted* 206 

Oxford, university of, 139, 210 


pageants, Londot} mKlsummer, 153 
Paget de Beaudescrt, Henry 
2nd Harfin, 6r 

parables, z*. religion and also Poetry 
IV, parabola 
paracclsians, 48 

paryoxes, t'. Plutarch and also 
1 Ol TR'^ IV, pararloxon 
parliament, speeches in, 139, 192 
Parmenion, 281 

Pasquih ^4; quoted, 7^% 300 
Pcnllus, 277-8 

Persia, headdress worn in, 285 
Persiiis, 26; quoted*, 204 

Perusine (re. Peruvian), use of 
rhyme by the, ro 

Peter (the Cruel), King of Castile, 
246 

I^rancesco, his influence on 
Wyatt and Surrey, 60, 62, 126; 
sonnets translated by Wyatt, 129 
(an error for Sannazaro),^ 176 (2), 
24 i ; acan:^0Tie (‘sonet’) translated 
by Wyatt, 2 r 3 ; a sonnet translated 
by Surrey (attributed by Put- 
tenham to Wyatt), 222-3; bv 
f^uttenham, 241-2; his cans^onr^ 86 
- 7 , 89; use of the *sels:ir2o' (sestma), 

Phaer, Thomas, 60-r, 63 
Ph^naces II, King of Pontus, 175 

Ph. ip VI, King of France, 13 

Philip II, King of Spain, 17, 105, 

iSi, 259, 314 

Phi ippus I, Roman Emperor, 291 
Phi ippus H, Roman Emperor, 291 
Philiscus of Xhessaly, 265 
•philosopher, the’,'64, 197, 293; 
also Aristotle 

philosophers of note rare in sixteenth- 
century England, 21 
Piers PlonA^man, 26, 60, 62, 144-5 
Pmdar, 25, 42, 252 
Plato, 41, 308 

pJatonists, their metaphysical views 
refuted, 3; poetic furory 3 
Plautus, 26 

pleiad, the Alexandrian Greek, to8- 

9 

Plumpton Park, 257 

Plutarch, his paradox De capienda 

ex tmmicis utilitatey 57 
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EX and POETS : 

G^eneral: the poet a'maker' and 
an imitator, 3—4» 304—7; dis¬ 

tinction between poet and versi¬ 
fier, 3; pre-eminent qualities, 
3-4; nature of the poet’s imagi¬ 
nation (fantasy), iS-20, 307; 

capacitv as men of affairs and 
action, 17-S; leading and 
civilising role in primitiv'e so¬ 
ciety, 6—9, 2S, 196; originators 
of verbal and metrical toys and 
trifles, 102, loS; former esteem 
of, 16-S; contemporary neglect 
of, iS; and whv, 20—1; should 
not be afraid to publish, 21—3; 
should acknowledge the source 
of translation, 253 
English Poets: general survey 
of, 59—63; a test for, 90-1; 
‘cunning ’ poets rare in sixteenth 
centurv England, 21 

(1) ‘Old* rhvmers: the 'very 
homclv' pilots of a barbarous 
age, S2; little worth commen¬ 
dation before the fourteenth 
centurv, 59—60; much mediaeval 
work translation, S2; use ot 
rhvme roval, 65. 66, 8S; did 
not use the alexandrine, 72; 
or long stanzas, 66; licences in 
rhyme, vocabulary and ortho- 

graphv,8 1-2 unshapely' words 
and failure to observe the caesura 
75; ‘catalectic' verse, 129—30 

(2) ‘Ordinary', ‘bad*, 'bastard', 
‘rude' and ‘ctimmon' rhymers: 
their 'long and tedious’ epi¬ 
taphs, 56; love of measures ‘in 
the odde', 7^--; arrangement 
of lines by half lines, 72-3; 
rhymes, 76, 80, Si, 82, i 74 i 
lightheaded internal rhyme, S3; 
too free use of alliteration, 174, 
254; abuse of /u'nJuiJvs, i 77 ; 
superfluous epithets, 182; un- 
net'ossarv amhago, 193-4; foolish 
rep>otitions, 202; love of antithesis, 
211; bombastic words, 259-60; 
failure to keep decorum, 2 59 

{ 3 ) For pixrts and pt-ietical works 
(including drama, ballads and 
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romances) referred to or quoted, 
Adam BelU Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table^ 
Be^is of Southampton^ Breton, 
Brooke, Buckhurst, Chaloner, 
Chaucer, CLim of the Clough^ 
Douglas, Dver, Ed^i-isard IK and 
the Tanner of Tam^ojorthy Ed¬ 
wards, Queen Elizabeth, Ferrers, 
Gascoigne, Golding, Gorges, 
Gower, Gray, Guy of ITamxncky 
Hardvng, Henrv VIII, Hey- 
wood, Hickscorner^ Lydgate, 
Oxford, Paget, Phaer, Piers 
P/o-ivman. Puttenham, Raleigh, 
Sidney, Skelton, Soowthern, 
Spenser, Stanvhurst, Sternhold, 

S u r re , To t te 1 '3 .1 Usee/la ny,Tur- 
I'terville, Twyne, Vaux, Wyatt 
HI. Foreign poets (mediaeval and 
modern) referred to: Ariosto, 
Chartier, Dante, Lorris, Man¬ 
tuan, Marot, Meung, Petrarca, 
Ronsard, Saint-Gelais, Salmon, 
Secundus, Vargas, 

Poetry: 

L General: its distinguishing features 
as compared with prose, S, 23, 
76; a creative and imitative art, 
3-4; its purpose and general 
subject matter, 23, 24, 154-5, 
299; defence of toys and trifles, 
II 1-2; an art of manipulating 
language, 5, 8, 23, 64; a subli¬ 
mation of emotion, 47“^; 
role as beau semblanty 154-5, 

158, 299, 302; identification ot 
poetry and oratory as an art 
of persuasion, 154-5, 196, 222; 
for art and nature in poetry. 

Art 

Its antiquity, 6-7, 8-9; former 
esteem, 16-S ; conten^porary ne¬ 
glect, 18; and why, 20—1 ; punc¬ 
tuation of p^'»etry, 74—6; an art 
of English poetry possible, 5—6; 
as much an art iis Latin and 
Greek, 23 ; for music and poetry, 
T.'. Music 

II. K-inds and Forms: 

(i) non-dramatic: ballads, 'u* 
romances; didactic (useful 
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arts and sciences), 44; dime, 
57-8; eclogues, 26, 34, 37-g, 
I 53; elegies (love), 25, 48, 49, 
»o, 127; elegies (for the dead), 
567 5 7, 66 (x’. also epitaphs, 
obse<^uiae)-, encomia, 42, 44, 

5»7 00, So, roi, 203, 216-7* 
epitaphs, 44, 56-7, 66 (x-! 
also eieg-ies and, for sustained 
cornmendatory poems in the 
nigh styJe, obsequiae)epi- 
thalamia, 46, 50-3; genezh-^ 
Izaca, 46, 49-50; gnomic 

verse v>sententiaeOT,\r\ Put- 
ten ham s terminology, ‘mi- 
m.stic; verse), 26; heroic or 
historical (covering epics and 
all sustained narrativ'es in the 

5‘5'lf ^5’ 39-4a, 43-4, 

ff '53; hymns 

[^■e. odes in the high style 

in praise of pagan gods), 27, 

' 53 ; lighter 
lyrics (including love poetry 

and the scarcely differen¬ 
tiated lyric forms—ballade, 
carol, roundelay, sonnet, vire- 

s 25 , 44_^, 

84, lOI, 127, 1^3^ 2 t 6 - 7 ; ob- 

spmae [eptcedia and mono- 

posies (including 
pophoreta and neniae), rg • 

romances or ballad versions 

ofromances,42, 83 - 4 ; satires, 

26 (-f. also infra satyr-plays); 
r ^ .^“"'Phal odes, 46 ^ 

(2) dramatic: comedies, 25-6, 26, 

31-3, 33 , 34 , 36,37,38,80, 
'y, 203; interludes, 25, 34, 

. ’ ' 53 ; pantomimic inter¬ 
ludes, 26-7; satyr-plays, 31 

\^6 lb 36 , 37 ; tragedies,’ 

Cl^sical drama: staging and 
dress of players, 3o_r,^3^_3^ 

347 30-75 pantomimi, 26-7 
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vizards in, 32; carols and 
rounds in, 845 dactylic move¬ 
ment of its verse, 127; its 
inkhorn rhymes, 82, 127; 

use of light and trivial rhyme! 
So; for dramatists and plays 

Tir n (3) 

A^tre; instinctively employed 
for serious purposes, 9; an¬ 
tiquity and universalit)^ of 
rhyme, lo; prevalence of 
rhyme in sixteenth-centur\'- 
vernaculars, 10, 79; the bul¬ 
wark of rhyming verse the 
courts, 12; rhyme and music, 
04; decorum in, 153 
(^aUeani use of rhyme, 10 
(classical: purely artificial, 10; its 
chief grace the internal modu¬ 
lation of the line, 5, 10, 67, 
o 9 > 77 » 79 ; relation of accent 
to quantity, 114, ng; the 
three accents, 78; accent in 

c * * ^ 124; rule 

ot position, 115, 116, H9, 

elision in Lucretius 
and Ennius, 115; origin of 
vowel quantity by pre-elec¬ 
tion or usurpation, 118-9, i 21, 
128; the dilFerent feet de- 
scribed, 67-9, H7, 

1285 half feet and catalectic 
verse, 1 29-30; the penta¬ 
meter, 130; elegiac metre, 49; 
hexameters used for serious 
purposes, 41, 44; lyric metre, 

42; epimone or njersus inter-- 
calaris, 90, 225; homoeote- 
teuton, 777 173* shaped poems, 

9^7 xoi; absence of rhyme, 

5-6, 10, 775 occasional (acci¬ 
dent^) use of rhyme, 14; cor¬ 
ruption due to barbarian in¬ 
vasions, II, 77; restoration of 
classical metres at the re- 
nai^ance, 11; their currency 
maintained m the ‘schole’ 

11-2 ^ 

Medi^nial Latin: rhyming verse, 

4 ? 77 5 alliterative verse 

254; -versus retrogradi (Vers^ 
lyon ), 15 \ 
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FRV, Metre [continued') 
iglish\ the hvc points of English 
metrical proportion, 65 
(i) The Line: has no feet, 58—9, 
6:^, 6S, 69, 76, 77-S; its 

measure syllabic, 67, 70, 90, 

I 29; its length, 70-8^-5,90; 
an even number of syllables 
preferable to an odd, 70, 7t — 

7 3’ 1:15-6; and commoner, 
71; should not exceed twelve 
syllables, 7O’ 7 -' ioi\ lines of 
two syllables permissible and 
their effect, 70; movement of 
the line must be as pleasing 
as possible, 77, 81, 125, 131; 
place of the caesura, 71, 7-* 
y2~6; ‘catalectic' verse, 129- 
30; the alexandrine, 4-’ 7 -- 3 ^ 
dactylic verse, 124-7 
(2) Rhyme : what it is, 76, 79—So; 
the chief feature and grace of 

English poetry, 5, 7-’ 75 ’ 

79, 80, 81, SV; the Ix’st clear 
and audible, 76; the nearer 
the last syllable the better, 
and 'sweetest' on the last, So; 
the easiest and hardest, 114- 
5; repetition of the same 
rhyme palls, 354; inkhorn 
terms and French-words to be 
avoided, 82, 127; internal 

rhyme, 78, 83-4^ rhymes 

81-2, 162, 174; rhyme and 

orthography, 76, 80, Si —2, 

I 16, 162, 2\4; popular taste, 
71-2, S2, 83 - 4 ’ 8 S- 9 ’ t27; 

quickly returning rhymes to 
avoided by the courtly 
p<'>et, 83-4; distances between 
rhymes in courtly and popular 
p(x:trv, 85—4, 86, 86—7, 89; 
‘riding rhyme’ (probably with 
reference rather to the move¬ 
ment of the line than to the 
rhyme), 61, 75; doggerel, 

(3') The Stanza: defimtion of, 
(15; its ocular appeal, 85; an 
even number ot lines com- 
nu>ner than an odd, 65; and 
pmferable. 66; its length, 65- 
6; should not exceed ten or 


twelve lines, 65, 66, loi; 

stanzaic patterns, 85-90; the 
more closely knit the better, 

89; rhyme royal, 61,65, 66,88, 
89; refrains, 89-90, 225; the 
"seizino' (probably an erro¬ 
neous description of the 
sestind), 87 

(4) Classical metres in English: 
English and classical metres 
contrasted, 5—6, 10, 58—9, 67— 

9, 76, 77-8, I t 2-3 ; the adapt¬ 
ing of English metres to clas¬ 
sical a ‘scholastical' toy or 
curiosity, 11 2, 11 3 ; a frivolous 
and ridiculous novelty, 1195 
vain and superstitious, 129; 
Puttenham's suggestions how 
it might h>e done, 11 3--Si these 
only tentative, 125; not to be 
taken too seriously, 113, ii 9 ’ 
part played by orthography, 

I 14—6, 120— I, 122, 128— 9 ’ 

I 30 ; by accent, 121 — 2 , 122 — 3 , 
125 , 126 , 130 , t 3 ^» ^ 33 ’ 

Stanyhurst's experiment, .rzj, 

I I 7-8 

(5) Shaped poems, 91-101 
Hebreiox use of rhyme, 10; its 
nature not apparent in trans¬ 
lations, 9 

Italians line of two syllables used, 
70; Petrarch's can^oni-, 86—7, 
89; his sestina (*re/Wno'), 87 

OHentah 91 — 5 

IV. Style and Ornament: 

Style: definition ot, 148, 264; a 
reflection of the man, 148—95 
decorum in style and subject 
matter, 149-53 ; 

262; cyriologia^ i 56 ; 

143, 161; energta^ I 43 ’ 
thesh^ s\ntonuay iropus^ 

L56 _ . . . - 

The Figures: definition, justifica¬ 
tion and purpose of, i 37 " 43 ’ 
154-5, 156. 159. 

corum to be observed m their 
use, I 38, 153, 155* i61, 262-3 ; 
they spring or should spring 
from nature, 29S; their origin 
in trespasses of sp>eech, 1541 
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> 55 > 262; their twofold appeal 
to the ear and mind, 142-3; 
defended against the areopa- 
gites, 154-5; their inveigling- 
power, 8, 154; the three 

classes of the grammarians, 
159; novelty and defence 
or Puttenham s classification, 
ip~6o; and of his translation 
of their names, 157-8, 228; 
aur^^u/ar figures, 159-60, 
160-78, 196; sensabUy 160, 
178-96; sententious, 160, 196- 
249; justification of the use 
of the sententious (rhetorical) 
figures by the poet, 196-8; 
vices of style, 155, j 

The Figures and vices of style 

(incorrect names in the Ante 
are only given when essential 

for cross-reference to the cor¬ 
rect; Italicised page references 
indicate that the English name 
^one appears in this context; 

the sckematagrammatka ortho- 
graphica (briefly summarised 
in 111, xi), to which Putten- 
ham gives neither classical 
nor English names, have not 
been indexed unless elsewhere 
referred to by name); 
acclamatio, epiphonema, 

acyrologta {acyron), 24^, 

255 - 7 ; adagium, <zj. paroe- 
mta- aenigma, 154, jgg 

aettologta, 2z8_9. allegoria, 

154, 186-8, 191, 15,^^ 2^ 

2497 

200 i; anacoenostSy 227* 
anadiplosis, 200; anaphorciy 
198; antanaclasisy 207; an- 
tanagoge, 216; anthypophora, 
204-6; antimetabolcy 208- 
9 ; antiphrasis, 191; ‘anti- 
pophora’, nj. anthypophorai 

anttstrophey 198-9; ^ 

thetOHy 2ro-i; antonomasiuy 

177, 181-2, 203; aporiay 

^26-yaposiopesisy 166^7-apo¬ 
strophe, 2 3 7—8; asteismusy 
190-1; asynAeton, 174-5, 
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2x3; atanaclasis nj. anta- 
naclastSy auxesis, 218-9 
barbartsmusy 24g, 250-1; bom^ 
phiologta, 259-60; brachy- 

logia, 21 3 

cacemphaton, 188, 253-4; 
cosyntheton, 24g^ 253; caco- 
^Ita, 24g, 251-2; cata- 

chresisy 180, 255; charien- 

Usmusy 191; chronographia, 

239; climaxy 207-8; com- 
moratioy 232; complexioy nj 

symploce- conduplicatio, nj. 
symploce-y congeries, nj. syna- 
throesmus‘y connjersio, nj. 

^'^Mrophecronographia *, 
chronographia 

dementiensy nj, hyperboledia- 
logtsmusy 235; dialysis, 221- 
2* j ^tCdeoiogtcZy 230 

eclipsts, 163; ecphonesis, 212- 
3; emphasis, 184; enaltage, 
yi; ‘endiadis’, hen- 
dtadys-, 'en\gms,',aj.aen{g. 
ma ; epanalepsis, zoo; epano- 
aos, ZZI-, epimone, 90, 22c; 
epiphonema, na, 2,5 
theton, 176-7, 182; ‘epi- 

thonema’, epiphonema-, 
epitrope, 226, 227 ■,epi^uxis, 
201; erotema, 211-2; ‘etio- 
Jogia , nj. aetiologia-y exer- 
gasta, 247 ~g-expeditioy 233- 
5 5 ^scpolttiOy *17. exer^asia 
gnome, 235-6 

hendiadys, 177-8; -hipallage-, 
hypallage-, ‘hiperbaton’, 
^yp^'-baton ‘hiperbole', 

’y- hyperbole-, hirmus, 176- 
bisteron proteron hys- 
teron proteron-, homoeosis, 
240-3; homoeoteleuton, 77, 
' 73 - 4 ; horismus, 231; hy- 
Py^ge, 171-3; hyperbaton, 

^^^-9 i hyperbole, 154, ipj. 

3; hypotyposts, 238; hypo- 

^^^-S\hypoxeixis, 

166; hysteron proteron, 170, 

. ^ 49 y 255 

‘<ron, 241, 243-4; insultatio, 
209-10; irmus’, <12. hir- 
mus-, ironia, 154, 189 
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r. The Figures {continued') 

Ut'tote {litotes')^ 184 
rnacrolo^ia^ 257—8; meiosts^ 

1S5, 219-21; merismus, 

222 — 5; mesoz^-t'ugma-, 164; 
metalepsis^ 183-4; meUinoea^ 

2 1 ^-6 ; metaphoray 1 54 » 

1-S-8-, 185, 1S7. -55; 

metastasis. 232-3; metony- 
mia. iSo-i ; ‘ mezozeugma’, 
tneso':i<'ii^ma\ myeterts- 
mus. I 91 
noema. 23^—1 

■omiosls’, homocosis-y ‘o- 

moidtoleion'X’. homocotc- 
leuton \ o^iojfiatopocia. 182; 
‘orismush 't*. ^orismus 
parabola. 241, 24^; pa^'udia- 
stole. 184-- 

dii^rna. 241, 243-h; para- 
doron. 223-6; para/ipsis. 
232; * paraniologia’, pa- 
romo/oii^t<i y p^ireebtiS!-^. 233* 

‘ paremia', ''t'. paroemia -. 
parenthesis. 169; 'pariiriia ^ 

■x*. p^iroe^nia-y ‘ parimion , 

<Z'. pijroeniion -y *parisia , x’. 
parr/tesia; parison. 213—4; 
paroemniy i ^4» 189; pciroe- 
mion. j^'yparomologia. ’- 7 “ 

8 ; parrhesta. 222 ; periergia. 

238- 9; periphrasis. 154' 
177, I 9 3-^ i perassoiogia. 

2 cj S \ St/S^ ^^ $7 y 

p/oee. 201 —2 ; polysyndeton. 

1 T 3 ; pt\igmato^raphi<i. 

239— 40; proeatx^ilepsis. 231 — 

2 167-8. 22 1 'ypf'os- 
onnmasia. 202-3; prosopo- 

^raphia. 23S-9; prosopo¬ 
poeia. 2 39; pro':c^'ugrnay 164 
SiircasmuSy i 34 ' 1S9—90, 209; 

sententia. -a.gnonie\ ‘sillep- 
X'. syllepsis;. sina- 
thrismus*. x-. synathroesmus ; 
‘sinoniniia*. x'. ; 

soloeeismus. 049, 231; sorats- 
musy 232-3; subintelleetioy 
x’. svneedoe/ie\ subiuni. tiOy 
•x'. epi ^-f’usx'is y submuttitio. x'. 

Mpallage ; syllepsis. 16 3^6 ; 
symploccy 199—200; 


resis, 127; synathroesmus, 

2, synecdoche, 185, 195 “ 

6, 230; ‘synec!osis% x;- 

synoeciosis; ‘syneresis’, 
synaeresis •, synoeciosis, 206— 

7; synonymia, 214—5 
tapinosis, 185, 259; tautologia, 
174. 254-S; topographia, 

239; traductio, 203-4 
n^-ersus intercalaris, xz. epimone 
■z.^sugma. 163—4 
Polemon of Laociicea, 265 
Pollio, C. Asinius, 151 
Pompeius NIagnus, Cn., 37 
preacherSi their vocabulary, t 45 > 
251-2 

Priam, 4» 307 

priests, secular, writers of rhyming 
Latin verse, 14 

princes: their favours towards poets, 
16-7, 20; distinguished as au¬ 

thors, 2 1-2 ; their neglect of poetry 
in Puttenham's day, 20—1, 257; 
and why, 20-1; their deep de¬ 
votion in the middle ages, 12; 
their virtues and vices, 28, 35, 4 -“ 
3; their lives as ‘examples* and 
subject matter for tragedy and epic, 
21, 26, 33-4' 35; style in which 
their affairs should be treated, ^ 5 
152-3; their ‘appetites* to be 
condoned, 269; their appreciation 
of brevity, 250, 265; their dislike 
of ‘overmuch good order , 250; 
a moral lesson for princes, *03-4; 
what their scale of values should 
bo, 21S; how their rewards should 

sought, 277 > ^ 7 ^, 293 - 4 ' 295- 
6; reciprocal duties of prince and 
subject, 100-7; decorum between 
prince and subject, 293—S 
‘Princessc, a great*, verses ot, 

quoted, 212 » u 

printers, an economy of Elizabethan, 

72-3 

Priscian, 251 
Proclus, 280—1 
progresses, royal, 259, 295 

Proix.'rtius, 23 . • • 1 a 

prophecies, Z60-1; “old Brutish aud 

Saxon*, 260 

proportion, 19, 64, I 37 » 261-2 
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Prose: 

(1) General; compared with poetry, 

23, 76; use of rhyme and 
rhythm in late Latin and 
mediaeval, ii; rhyme and asso¬ 
nance to be avoided, 174; hyper¬ 
bole to be avoided, 192; even 
clauses not to be too much 
used, 214; antithesis a vice of 
contemporary writers, 21 r; 
also Oratory 

(2) Sixteenth-century prose writers 
referred to—Budaeus, Erasmus, 
Guevara, Margaret of Navarre, 
More, Sidney, Smith, Wilson, 

proverbs, why generaUy in rhyme, 

13* English proverbs and pro¬ 
verbial expressions quoted, i<i 

170, 183, 185 (2), X89 (4), 

232 (3), 254, 255, 266, 291, 293, 
306; Latin, 13, 140J Italian, 289 

Psammenitus, King of Egypt Pa 
certame king of Egypt’), 200 

Ptolemy I (Soter), King of Egypt, 

_Pto]emy, King of Egypt’, z83 

^^ttcnliainj George; 

personal anecdotes and remini- 
scences, 56-7, 140, 141, 167^ 

210, 266, 284; travels and 
experiences abroad, 91, 206, 

271, 271-2, 279, 297, 300, 
301-2 ; educated abroad, 302 • 
acquaintance with the En¬ 
glish court, 291-2, 302; his 
device for Elizabeth, 103; his 
anagram on her name, 109- 
his surnames for, 181-2- 
his advice to on Dutch affairs' 

24G 3145 his ‘strange and 
unaccustomed’ words, 145- 

i^f43 i the 

life, 108; conjectural 
sciences, 40; consolation of 
children, 50; dancing, 292- 
death, 48; experience, 32, 39, 

and f.^^ 

5 p the future life, 45, 485 Joss 
of reputation and wealth, 

47-85 love, 44-5, 48, 505 
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marriage, 50; the mind of 
man, 39, 148, 197; novelty, 
15, 160; observation, 264; 
past and present, 39, 2645 
pleasure, 45; publication, 22- 
3 ; revenge, 57; utilitarianism, 

111-2; the vanity of vani¬ 
ties, 112; relative merits of 
virtue, 42—3, 152; war and 
peace, 29, 46, 48, 287; wealth 

and its responsibilities, 301 
Extant Works: 

The ^rte: a device of some 
novelty, 2; intended as a 
delight not a discipline, 4; 
for a queen and not priests, 
prophets or philosophers, 308; 
for the court and not the 
school, 158-9, 160, 2505 a 
manual for the critic as well 
as the poet, 159; its object 

to inform the commendable 
fashions of language and 
style, 2765 and to make a 
courtly poet, 158; as full and 
accurate as possible, 113, 
249-5? 5 avoids ‘scholastical’ 


tive, 58; Book II pioneer 
work, 58-93 Book III a novel 
presentation of its subject, 
^57—8, 160. Addressed (i) to 
Elizabeth, z, 4-5, 46, 58, 113, 

269, 298-9, 307-8} (2) to the 
court and courtiers, 146, 
160,250,276,299; (3) to ladies 
and young gentlewomen, 158, 

169, 173, 299; {4) to ‘all 

Englishmen’ and the ‘com¬ 
mon reader’, 24, 113 
Partheniades, referred to*, 2 74 • 
quoted* 182, Z9J, 215, 215- 

6, 217, 223-4, 234, 234-5, 
243, 244, 256 ^ 

Uther poems or extracts from 
poems, quoted as Puttenham^s 
original ^ersec 


coniplimentary to Elizabeth, 

96 (2). 97i 98-9, 99-100, X64, 

237 

epigrams, X33, 201-2, 207, zxx 
epitaphs, 174, X79, 208* 
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'ENHAM, Works {continued') 
ove poems, 123, 133, i99» 203, 
207, 218, 228, 229? 241^, 

257* 

noral and reflective, 214, 241* 
larrative, 167—8 
elig'ious, 96, 98—9, 199* 
haped poems, 96 (2), 97 (2) 
ags, 71, 223 

*■$€ Translatton (other than ac¬ 
knowledged translation from 
Latin and of stock rhetorical 
examples and upophthegmata 
identiried in Appendix III): 
of oriental poems <x,'ia Italian, 
93-5 ; of a sonnet of Petrajch, 
241—2; of an Italian proverb, 
289; from ‘Jean de Sleung*, 

2C8 

Lost Works, referred to or 
quoted: De Decoi-Oy 277; 

ElpinCy \ 6<)\Ginecocratiay i 34- 
5; ' lerotekni\ 29; Isle of' 

Great Britain, 42; Lustie 
London, 172, 198; Originals 
and Pedigree of the English 
Tong, 144; Philocalia, 97, 
247, 248-9, 314-5; Trium- 

phals, 46, 220, 2 3 7-8; The 
If'oer, 203, 226 
bus. King of Epirus, 295 


tilian, 140, 157 


igh. Sir Walter, 6i, 63; quoted*, 

S, 201 (2) 

mation, the, 22, 62 

ion: 


) pagan: oracles, 7, 135, 260; 
law and religion, 7; heathen 
gods and legends, 27-30; gods 
and dcini-gods, 35 “^; Putten- 
hatn's ' ierotekni', 29 
) Christian; God as creator, 3, 
64; the nature ot God, 28—9; 
Puttenham’s poems on God, 96, 
98-9; Christian teaching, 58, 
182; C'hrist’s p;irables, 245; 
Puttenham’s p(.>cm on the p^- 
sion*, i99i the Psalms, 9 > 

60; i^salms quoted*, 5-; 
clesiastes qviotcd*, iiJ', parts of 


the old testament metrical, 9; 
meaning of prophet^ 7; the 
cabalists and talmudists, 119; 
theologians, 45, 49, 64; power 
of the church in the middle 
ages, 12, 13; monasteries, learn¬ 
ing and letters, 12—5; satire 
against popes and monks, 13— 
5, 54, 62, 127; Henry VIII's 
Assertio Septern Sacramentorum^ 
22; the reformation, 22, 62; 
church services, 30, 49 
renaissance, the, i i 
Renti, siege of, 190 
‘Ribuska, Sultan of Persia*, 94—5 
Richard I, King of England, 182 
Richard II, King of England, 16, 
59, 260 

riddles, -t,'. PoETRV IV, aenigma 
romances (or ballad versions of ro¬ 
mances), T-’. Poet II (3} and also 
POETRV II (i) 

Rome, a proconsul of, 283; coins 
and medals, 102; funeral orations, 

Ronsard, Pierre de, 252—3 
Roscius ‘Gallus*, Q., 32—3 
Rouse, Sir Anthony, 190, 2y8 (‘a 
certaine old Knight’), 295—6 

Sackviile, Xhomas, nj, Buckhurst 
Saint-Gelais, Mellin de, 16 
Saint-Quentin, 195, 259 
Salerno, the school of, quoted*, 
12 

Sallust, 148 

Salmon, Jean (Joannes Salmonius, 
Macrinus), i6 
San Domingo, sack of, 105 
scholars, their v^ocabulary and in¬ 
fluence on vocabulary, 117, i44> 
251-2 

schoolmasters, their influence oq 
vocabulary, 145 

Scipio Africanus (the Elder), 16, 17 
Scotland, a poem on, 195 
Scots, their rhyme against the 
English, 174* 

secretaries, their influence on vocabu¬ 
lary, 117, 145, 146, 147 
Secundus, Joannes (Jan Everaerts), 

S 3 
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‘Seiamour, the Lady', 9^ 

Seleucus I, (‘Antiochus'), Kin^^ of 

oyna, husband of Stratonicc (o z’ ) 
2y() 

Selim I, Sultan ot Lurke\'', 104 
Seneca, 26 

senses, sympathy Ivtween the, 8 c 
sermons, use of rhyme in Latin, n* 
funeraJ sermons, 49 ’ 

shoppini , zj. chopmes 
Shore, Jane, 293 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 6i, 63; quoted*, 
Sipier, M. de’, 279 ^ 

Skelton,^ John, 6o, 62, 84 
Smith, Sir T homas, 22S 

Solomon, 9, 21; 2/. also Ecclesiastes 
Somerset (the Protector), Edward 

Seymour, ist Earl of Hertford and 
Duke of, 17 

Soowthern, John*. 

Sophocles, 16, 26 
Spa, 279 

Spain, a Spanish custom, 28c-6* 
customs of the kin^, court and 
courtiei^ 271, 296, 300; a poor 
squire of Castile, 301 ; the Armada, 

ambassador to 
Charles V, 270; a Spanish motto, 

163; Spanish words and phrases 

yo aSt. 286 (3). 2963 d^^minu' 

speeches, public, 138-40, 192 
Spenser, Edmund, dj 

Stanyhurst, Richard, zz7, 117-8. 
q uyed* ..7^, .,74 ’ . 3 . «r 7 8. 

SternhoJd, Thomas, 16-7, 60 
otesichorus, 47 

°f Demetrius I, 
wife of Seleucus I and (later) of 
his son, Antiochus I, 27Q ^ 

Straw, Jack, 260 ^ 

Suyonius*, ^7^, 

XTberius nickname), ^og, 272 
un ay. Saint, a nickname, 284 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of, 6o, 

TotteLfl^S;yA^^P>,S; 7 ^ 

'^3 (a), ia5, ia 6 (2),\3,, ’V' 

^^73 (‘Wyatt’), 241 (2)- 
his Ecclesiastes, quoted*, 73^ ^ ’ 


Tamerlane the Scythian conquero, 

Lamwortli, the T'anncr of, z\ Eii 

ZL'cirJ IE ,uul thr Tanner of Tam 
luorth 

1 artary, courts of, 91 
r.ivlor, Thomas, a nonce name, zGc 
ie.nir Cutzclewe, Emperor in Tar- 

tary , 93-4 

Jemp/c, a Jx.*nclier of tiie, i 
Leivncc, if> 

Lheocricus, i6, 26 
Ther.iuanne, sie^,v nf, 259 
1 hersites, 43, 238 
f hrockmorton, Sir John, .79 
d hurydides, 41, ,48 

iilierius, Roman Emperor, i.-i 
272 

T'ibullus, 25 

ddmocrates, the philosopher, 26 c 

Tirt,eus , .2z. Tyrtaeus 

Potila, King of the Ostrogoths, 11 
Tottels poems from 

(6). r.^9, sj2^2), 775, ,y6(2), 

^22-3, >2g (3), 240, 241 {2)7 .E 

poem of VVyatt-s in, referred tof ^47 
drajanus, M. Ulpius, Roman £mf 

peror, 151 

on vocabu- 

iary, 145 

- 37 , a73, 274, 289 

Turberville, George, 61; quored*, 
f-L i77. -’5T ,->57 (-’)> .^56 (.o! 

urks, headdress of the, 28c 
J urnus, 235 ^ 

;:Turwin’, <2;. Therouanne 
Twync, Thomas, 6z 

}Jer, William, a nonce name, 260 
Tyrtaeus, 17-8 

Ulysses, 4, 41, 307 

universality, respect commanded bv 

10, 23 

universities, their peevish affectation 

' 44 ' ^ 5 '-^; -ti. also 
Lam bridge, Oxford 
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a Spanish Poet*, 17 

57 

3f Harrowden, Thomas 
\olas*) Vaux, 2nd Baron, 60, 
9—40; quoted*, 240 
nus, T. Flavius, Roman 

ror, 297 

6, 22, 25, 26, 38, 54-6, 58, 

, II 8—9) ^ ^ 5^ ^ ’ ^355 

>ted*, 119, 182 (an error for 
nius), 1S3, 187, 210 (in 

islation), 214 (in transla- 
1, 217, 226 (in translation), 
j, 274, 2g2 

sh translations of the Aeneta: 
.uglas'*, 2y3-4\ Phaer's, 60- 
63; Stanyhurst's*, JXJ, ii 7 “ 
273^ 274 \ Twyne's, 61 

idles, 104, 105 

1 I (the Conqueror), King of 
and, I 1 7 

-1 I, Prince of Orange, I 75 > 


Winchester, Sir William Paulet, ist 
Marquess of, 231 

women, mediaeval satire against, 14; 
suitability of verbal toys and 
trifles for, 91, 108; as writers and 


critics of poetry, 154-5? 15^’ ^^ 9 ? 
249; the Arte addressed to, 158, 
169, 17 3? 299; proverbs con¬ 

cerning, 183, 232, 291; blushes, 
tears and compassion becoming 


in, 267, 290 


— I 


four roles of. 


293 

Woodcock, Puttenham’s epigram on 
a man named, 201—2 


Wyatt, Sir Thomas, 60, 62, 72, 125, 
126, 129, 174? 241; poems (in 

Tottel's MiscelLany^ quoted*, 123, 

126(4), 129, 132, 176 (2)>, 

22g {^2')\ a poem of Surreys at¬ 
tributed to Wyatt*, 222-3 


Xenocrates, 282, 2S2 ( a notable 

Philosopher*) 

Xenophon, 41 


, Thomas, 228 


‘Yorkshire, a Knight of*, 139 
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INDEX T(-) FIRST LINES OE 
V E R S E L D 1 A T I ( ) X S 

This iiicIlhIc, the- oponm^. lin,-. ,.r' .iJi ^.-r • - I r 

or part> nr Iinrs .ui ‘Ica{ ill ilu* - v. } rl " ■ i • Jmrs 

I hrockniort.,,,. (),, I'.I.n 

iinc^ ej Uuted on p. ■" ' -) 1 i* i\ i n* I t K * i i ' < ^ ^ • Uk t ;s ^ la ,f 

what la. IhIT::li'’',';'': '' i''" 

the term ‘ver-e' til ins,-t it ilii I I I ^ ^ li.i\e iinju-le'l id 

quoted'runs t,V ‘-1*^ Vne ^ 

in brackets. VS'iiere ‘-■eninetric il n. -n *1'^ bjic^ jn thr |M>.>.t|.;.- i . ;.;iveu 

p-sjnni,,,. „. ,„. ,i, .r: ul/'i'j v".::'.'.';';";, 'r r' '■" '■ ■ 

f^ciiitaic the findiiv^ nr infoninti r> ^ ‘ . 1... 

the tL'lio\eiiii' ^Vlnbni^ it ivt- .. l '' • * 'Uritr, i*f ttiesc extraet^ 

t.',, , 1 - i ^ na\L fKen Used as erns-> reren-nr.-. • • ;,. i; . - , 

tn-djsh verse whose autiinr is citiu-r fnt-T.r, r. l » l> -‘t^s iin.^ina] 

*n Appendix HI; f indie ttes i(iat th lir ' '»r identified 

te.tharnS ou-n cdnLat,.,, I T ■radH,.„al „r I'ut- 

App-.-ndlx III; p .tulicatc. v. r , in 

f;’utteiihainS owii; i>», i.-xtran (>'t ' i""’'-''’'''*'-''1. iiitniduccil a. 

(idcmifictl in Appe-ndiv 111 ) uhich li" ; I'|, vcr.c tran.latimi 

suppose- is of hisTtvn la'nilail;, ’ vTT ' 

>Uu=.tratc a prosodic or linglst.c pouu I’^ssagcs tnadc to 

only ,n which they occur under the first form 

t 

P* 


t 

J 

t 


t 


t 

t 

P 

t 


A bad Cooke that cannot his owne fingers in k 
- A r•'^IT-stic do raigne {•) 

A corrall lip(x- of hew K ~) 

; A dongeon deepe, a dampe as darke as hell 
A fairer U^ast of fresher hue L-heid I neuer none 

A hi"* '""untaine .is bigge as a molehill 

hcau\ burthen perdy, as a pound of fethers 
loilie man (forsooth) and fit for the warrcTl 

A ‘hou hast a Princes pelfe 

A proud people and wise and valiant (6) ^ 

Acc^sT^dTl °Dhosc that l.me (6) 

Accused though I be without desart (4) 

Adieu, adieu (2) 

After lU crop the soyle must eft be sowen (4) 

After many a stubble shall I come (a) 

Albion hugest of VVesterne Hands all 4, 

AU and whole, and euer, and one (3a) 

> who read these lines and skanne of my desart (a) 

( 353 ) 
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1S5 

219 

-59. -'74 
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241 

229 

202 

243 

184 

*77 
98-9 

I i 2 

227 
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ape wilbe an ape, by kinde as they say (2) 
i all my life I will confesse (2) 

1 as for you (faire one) say now by proofe ye hnde (2) 

1 did ye not come by his chamber dore? (2) 
i for her beauties praise, no wight that with her warres (2) 
d if I not performe, God let me neuer thriue 
d of an ingenious inuention, infanted with pleasant trauaile 

falcon fares to bussards flight (8) 

the drie ground that thirstes after a showr (4) 

the good seedes sowen in fruitfull soyle (4) 

the olde cocke crowes so doeth the chick 

the shadow (his nature beyng such,) (ir) 

true loue is content with his enioy (6) 

me the daves that I in dole consume (6) 


page 201 
203 

237 

167 

229 

255 

253 

234 

179 

242 

189 

241 

242 
212 


ttle beauty blossome daily fading (12) 

itus for casting out of kings, was first of Consuls past (2) 
t as the watrie showres delay the raging wind (2) 
t if I will thus like pindar (2) 

t if my faith my hope, my loue my true intent (3) 
t in chaste stile, am borne as I weene (2) 
t none of vs true men arid free (2) 

t now my Deere (for so my loue makes me to call you stiU) (2) 

t O Phebus (i 2) 
t since it will no better be (6) 

it thou art free, but were thou not in deede (10) 

It will you weet (4) 

' fate a fugitiue 

^ this noble pourtrayt (a shaped poem) 


123 

209 

241 

253 

236 
182 
116 
169 
238 

193 

237 
220 

273 

97 


jmforte it is for man to haue a wite (2) 
•uel you be who can say nay (8) 


200 

229 


arke disdaine 


182 


ither the troth or talke nothing at all 
Lizabeth regent of the great Brittaine He (2) 
nuy, malice, fiattery, disdaine (2) 
xtreame desire 

aire maydes beautie (alack) with yeares it weares away (:) 

arewell loue and all thie lawes for euer 

eare many must he needs, whom many feare 

ellowcs and friends and kinne forsooke me quite 

iercc Achilles, wise Nestor wilie Vlysses (4) 

irst her authoritie rcgall (34) 

iue/Sorc batailes (a shaped poem) .• / s 

or euer may my trvie loue liue and neuer die (2) 

or in her inynde no thought there is (6) 

or the king, for the commons, for the countrey lawes 

'uil manic that in presence of thy liuehe bed 

( 354 ) 


164 

177 

213 

131 
164 

132 

200 

164 

176 

99—100 

94 

257 

175 

175 

126 
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p 

t 


p 

p* 

p 

t 

Pf 
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FIRST LINES OF VERSE QUOTATIONS 

Geue me mine owne and when I do desire (4) 

Giue place ye louers here before (6) 

God graunt this peace may long endure 
God/On/Hie (a shaped poem) 

Goe now and giue thy life vnto the winde (4.) 

Good IS the thmg that moues vs to desire (4) 

He is but course to runne a course (4) 

He lost besides his children and his wife (2) 

He said you were, I dare not tell you plaine (2) 

He told me all at large; lo yonder is the man (2) 
ixcsuis IS tlie burden of Princes ire 

Her ^autie perst mine eye, her speach mine wofull hart (z) 

Her graundsires Father and Brother was a King (2) 

Her haire surmounts ApoUos pride (2) ^ ^ 

Her heart is hid none may it see (4) 

Her lowly lookes, that gaue life to my loue fro) 

fra 

Hye thee, and by the wild waues and the wind (4) 


t 

m 


t 


t 

p 

m 


P 

t 


t 

« 

I- 
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I burne in loue, I freese in deadly hate (2) 

1 came, I saw, I ouercame 

I deeme, I dreame, I do, I tast, I touch (2) 

I finde no peace and yet mie warre is doL (2) 

I haue a thing and rough it is (4) ^ ^ 

I hold my peace and wiU not say for shame ^4) 

I hope I shall be hanged to morrow 
1 kist her cherry lip and tooke my leaue 
I toow you hate me not, nor wish me any ill 

I ientTnv^l^^ "^itte, I know your pleasant tongue (8) 
1 lent my loue to losse, and gaged my life in vaine 

must needs say, that my wife is a shrewe (2) 

neuer yet failde you in constancie (2) ' 

I praie you intreate no more for the man (2) 

I sat of lying tongue (8) 

I sat by my Lady soundly sleeping (2)^ 

I saw It, I said it, I will sweare it 

I s^ake gouerne all with woe 

spake amysse I cannot it deny fg) 

Lrl-r- (*r'« 

ape with me but hurt me not (z) ^ 

( 355 ) 


page 133 
192-3 
132 
96 
210 
210 
229 

207 

218 

167 

167 

132 

164 

164 
256 

215-6 

199 

165 
2:0 
208 

I3I 
210 

r8o 

175 

236 
123 
188 
232 
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170 
184 
228 
180 
216 
165 
202 
230 
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175 
72 
230 
183 

253 

226 
172 

254 

203 
126 
2lg 
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my speech hap t’offend you any way (2) 

Poesie be, as some haue said (4) 
weaker care if sodaine pale collour (5) 
ye reproue my constancie (2) 
my yeares lustie, many a deed doughtie did I 
! trifles earnest as any man can bee (2) 

I vayne mine eyes in vaine you wast your teares (4) 
i winters iust returne, when Boreas gan his raigne (2) 
he aJiue {4) 

can not be but nigardship or neede (4) 

fares not by fathers as by masters it doeth fare (4) 

is my mother well I wot (2) 

raines all night, early the shewes returne 

seemes your offices are very litle worth (2) 

; was Maryne, Maryne that wrought mine woe 
jdge ye louers, if it be strange or no (2) 


page 


227 

209 

176 

134 

253 

209 
r 98 
194 
214 
221 


243 

188 

55 

209 

201 

165 


et no nobilitie riches or heritage (4) 127 

ike as this faire figure (a shaped poern) 9 ^ 

ike vnto these, immeasurable mountaines (4) 129 

o what an outrage, could cause to be done (2) 217 

.ong beards hartlesse (4) ^74 

■oue hope and death, do stirre in me much strife (8) 221 

,ouely Lady I long full sore to heare (2) 187 


ladame, I set your eyes before mine woes 

ladame ye neuer shewed your selfe vntrue (2) 

danv a faire lasse in London towne (5) 

danv a word yfalne shall eft arise (4) 

dany are the paines and perils to be past (2) 

de t'hinkes that I haue said, what may well suffise (2) 

dischaunces ought not to be lamented (6) 

diserable pride 

duch must he be beloued, that loueth much 

dust not (trowe ye) this message be well sped (2) 

dy dame that bred me vp and bare me in her wombe 

dy faith, my hope, my trust, my God and eke my guide (2) 

dy Ladie gaue me, mv Lady wist not what (4) 

dy louing Lorde I will well that ye wist (2) 

dy mates that wont, to kcepe me companie (4) 

dy neighbour hath a wife, not fit to make him thriue (12) 

Vly true loue hath my heart and I haue his (10) 

dyne old deere enemy my froward master 

Nature bids vs as a louing mother (2) 

Nature that seldome workes amisse (5) 

Neuer thinke you fortune can beare the sway (2) 

No fortune base or frayle can alter me 
No fortune base or frayle can alter thee {2) 

No man can say its his by heritage (6) u ^ > 

Nor loue hath now the force, on me which it ones had (2) 

Nor Menelaus was vnwise (4) 

( 356 ) 
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165 
198 
148 
216 

* 226 

173 

182 

200 

212 

170 

215 

166 
1S7 
165 
211 
225 

1 26 

236 

243 

236 

2 12 
2 12 

233-4 

211 

^57 
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t 
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t 
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first lines of verse quotation 

Not all the skill I haue to speake or do (4) 

Not manie dayes past 

Not you c(^ dame your iowrs nor your lookes 
Not your bewtie, most g-racious soueraine (30) 

Nothing- stickes faster bv vs as appeares fal ^ 

Now gent,-11 Sirs Jet this young maide aione (4) 

Now IS It pot, a wonder to behold (6) ^ ^ 

Now manie bie money puruey promotion (z) 

Now sucke chiJde and sleepe childe. thy mothers owne ioy (4) 

O God when I behold (4) 

o mightie Lord of loue, dame Venus onely ioy (z) 

O peereJes you, or eJs no one aliue (4) ^ ^ ^ > 

O rare beautie, 6 grace, and curtesie 
O sinne it selfe, not wretch, but wretchednes 
U soppe of sorrow soonken into care (2) 

Of fortune nor her frowning face (2) 

Of siluer was her forehead hye (16) 

Our Christ the sonne of God, chief authour of all good {9) 

Plentie, plentie makes pride (5) 

Lerdie I said it not (18) ^ 

Power/Of death/Nor of life (a shaped poem) 
roue me (Madame) ere ye reproue (2) 

Render againe mie libertie (4) 

ResUesse is the heart in his desires (2) 

Kestore agame . 

Reuerentlie 

Salomon Dauids sonne, king of lerusalem 
bet ri^ch ruble to red esmayle (8) ^ ^ 

foulTne (^) 

|rn»-itapL-- name 
op vp your streames (my lads) the medes haue drunk their fill 

rSn^if Sere ^e'(1) (2) 

Th'enemie to life destroier of all kinde 
Thf* staffe of mine assured stay (2) 

tL ofVsr"^ ^ w 

ThI dTubLf^^^" f disdaiLe ( 2 ) 

The Elephant present ioy (i6) 

Elephant is strong, yet death d^th it subdL (6) 

( 357 ) 
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page 219 
116 
177 
223-4 
236 
222 
2 26 
127 
72 

71 

82, 252 

^15 

184 
184 
2 12 
177 
244 
199 

208 

213 

95 

133 ) 203 
124 

J31 

70 

70 

73 

95 

222—3 

234-5 

243 

126 

217 

70 

169 

94 

J87 

227 

217 

126 

201 

r88 

207 

216 

254 

248 

246 
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he ]'n£:H?h ]')inr.a, the <Treat Britton mavde 
he Ho’.uls ot i:race> 

he t'uri.ni> L:>'*’o.e in hi? ino?t raLrin^ ire 
he i> Lreasv-'n, arid ?hv>rt is hi? abode (S) 

tie hnnte i? vp, the huntc i? vp 

he hiiini'e ?<•» bri^Tht, that made Telephus wourid (4) 

'ie ni.nde that s.'* vie married 1?, soone marred is 

he ni^riTard? fault ami the vnthritt? is all (_>ne (2) 

he f’rinee that eouet? all t ' know and see (2) 

he restlesse state rcnuer ot niy smart (■’'1 

he smeakie siirh.es, the l^itter teare? and (i) 

he tenth of Mareh wh.en Aries reeeiued (2) and (6) 

hen as the strikcn deere. \vithdrawes hiinselfe alone (2) 

hen deare La^lv I prav vou let it Ix'e 1^6) 

here K" some h'wles of slight so prowd and Starke (14) 

he<e tw.» ixreat t^ueenes. came nuarchin;^ hand in hand (6) 

liev sav it is a ruth t».> see thv louer neede (S) 

hou ween.est thv wit nought worth if other weet it not (4) 

hus for vour sake I davlv dve (4) 

hus vaijantlv and with a manly minde (4) 

hv han.ds thev made thee rich, thy pallat made thee poore 

hv Prineelv p^'^rt and Maiestie (a shapved poem) 

ime tried his truth his trauaiies and his trust (2) 

o Ivuie liim and K^ue him, as sinners should doo 

v-> muse m minde how fairo, how wise, how ^ood (3) 

v-* pra\ for \n>u euer I cannot refuse V-) 

o thinko on death it is a miserie (4) 
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^56 

I 26 
214 

^7 


241 

207 
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194, 258 


241 
16S 

242 

165 
219 
204 
207 

166 
I S t 

97 

174 

202 

236 

207 

198 


'nto the kinc she went, and to the kin^ she said (2) 


166 


^’as I able to make them I praie you toil ^2) 

Vl- dwell iivU here to build vs boures ^^4) 

u inK not |H-ace to inamtaine cruell warre ^2) 

Set'pin^ creepmc lx*seech 1 nI wan (2) 

\'ere It for ^rrace, or els in hojxr of iraino (t») 

^ hat holv i^'raue ^alas) what se}'»uK‘her 
\‘hat IS U-cdme that K'autifuU favV (-t) 

\'hat life IS the liefest .^ the need\' is full of woe and awe (12) 
\ hat life list ^a‘ to. k-Ad ? in i^ovhI Citie and townc (14) 

\ hat nu dcine then, can such dfsease rx-moue {2) 

\ hen C'upid SI aled first the fort (22) 

Vhen faith failes in Briestes sawes 

\'liun t\»rtune shall haue spit out all her ^all (4) 

N'hen I d«K' thmke 

\ hen rrnuv tor his people is waketull and wise 
\ lien rai^iiu: kuie, with extreme payne (1), (i\ (4) 7 

\ hen we havl elimt'de the clifs. and were a shore 
N'hen went thovi iH^rno de>iix'? (12) 

N'hether the eruell nuither were iiu^ix* to blame (5) 

Vho iivu's m lone Ins life is full of fearx's (4) 

\ ho made me sheni for her ioues sake? (S) 

N'honi Princes serue, ,vmi Kealmes iibay ^4) 

( 35 « ) 
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123, 1 32 
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206 
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first lines of verse quotations 

Whom vertue rerde, enuy hath ouerthrowen (,.) 

VV k ^ I streame, or honpe ap-ainst the hiil 

with ^ H "" vnhonestlv P„d1,l (4 

V\ |th wisdomes eyes had but blind fortune seenc Q ) 

Within this towre (3) ^ ^ 

mountaine that the maste bare U) 

Wvd,Worldhn harmo (.) 

v>>iie worldling come tell me I thee pray (14) 

Vet when I sawe my selfe to you was true O) 

Vour ^St way to worke—and marke my words well U 1 
Vour beutie was the cause of my first (°) 
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2 I 2 

209 

201 

268 

183 

204-5 

20 r 

^35 

200 
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